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Knowlton Says 
FTC Jurisdiction 
Limited In Scope 





To Those Cases Where Insurer’s 
Home State Does Not Have Suf- 
ficient Regulatory Laws 


AMER. BAR MEET SPEAKER 


Declares McCarran Act Substanti- 
ates Ins. Commissioner’s Jurisdic- 
tion Over Unfair Trade Practices 





Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire In- 
surance Commissioner and immediate 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, brought 
forth pertinent arguments substantiating 
the fact that the only area in which 
the Federal Trade Commission has juris- 
diction at the present time is in those 
cases where the home state of the ‘in- 
surer does not have sufficient law to per- 
mit the regulation of its domestic in- 
surers in the field of unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts or practices. 
Speaking before the section on insurance 
lav of the American ‘Bar Association 
at its annual meeting August 23 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, he told his audience that under the 
McCarran Act, from June 30, 1948 on, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act does 
apply to the business of insurance “to 
the extent that such business is not reg- 
ulated by state law.” 


Patterns of State Regulation 


“It is apparent,” declared Commission- 
er Knowlton, “that the McCarran Act 
does not use the word ‘regulate’ in a 
strict technical sense. In passing the 
\ct, Congress must have been aware of 
the varying patterns of state regulation 
as between the states. It is then fair to 
conclude that Congress did not intend 
any particular type or standard of regu- 
lation or control. In view of the pre- 
sumption that Congress must have been 
aware of the various patterns of the 
State regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness, it is clear that the word ‘regulate’ 
was intended to refer to regulation and 
control by state administrative officials 
under whose jurisdiction unfair trade 
Practices in the business of insurance 
Would come, namely Commissioners of 
Insurance, 

The speaker declared that, it is impor- 
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4 Big Reasons for the Popularity of 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Our General Agency plant in the East and Midwest 
is growing fast. Here’s why: 


1. Agency trained home office personnel, field- 
minded in their thinking. Available for con- 
sultation at all times. 


2. Modern policies at competitive rates. 


. Liberal underwriting. (Substandard to 500%). 


4. Good General Agency contract with liberal 
vesting provisions. 


Bankers Security has dedicated itself to a quality pro- 
gram of General Agency development. We are also 
equipped to establish life insurance departments in 
general insurance agencies to better serve our agents 
and broker friends. 


For more details write: 


George Olmsted, President 
103 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Founded in 1917 











Sees Further Moves 
By Congress Toward 
Insurance Control 


Prof. Noel T. ‘Dowling Addresses 
Insurance Section of Bar Assn. 


at Philadelphia 
URGES STUDY OF PROBLEMS 





Congress Already Has Role in 
Regulation; Industry Has Not 
Faced Up to Situation 


The insurance business today operates 
at the will of Congress notwithstanding 
the declarations of Public Law 15 and it 
is destined to receive further attention 
from Congress in the opinion of Noel 
T. Dowling, who is Harlan Fiske Stone 
professor emeritus of Constitutional law 
of Columbus University. He was speak- 
er this week at Philadelphia before the 
American Bar 
Insurance Law sponsored by the Life In- 
Committee of John V. 
Bloys, assistant general counsel of Life 


Association Section on 


surance which 
Insurance Assn. of America, is chairman. 
Vice 
Robert Dechert, Alexander Query and 
Donald Q. Taylor. 


chairmen of the committee are 


What Present Situation Is 

“This 
situation in which insurance stands to- 
day,” said Mr. Dowling. “The Supreme 
Court, by the decision in South-Eastern, 


can be said about the legal 


handed the business over from the states 
to Congress to control; Congress, by the 
enactment of Public Law 15, forthwith 
handed it to the 
is free to take over the job or divide 


back states; Congress 
it up with the states and prescribe stand- 
ards for observance by the states; the 
courts are not likely to interfere on 
constitutional grounds with 
Congress deems appropriate for the reg- 


anything 


ulation of the business, whether on its 
own or by permission to the states. 

“What now can be said, admittedly 
no more than speculation, about possible 
legislative developments ahead and the 
prospect that Congress may have a hand 
in them? Even if there were no new 
and special problems confronting the 
industry, my guess is that insurance 
is going to receive further attention 
in Congress. After all, the business is 
within the responsibility of Congress, 
and (at least since 1933) Congress has 
not been noticeably disposed to refrain 
from action within the field of its re- 
sponsibility. The sheer magnitude of the 
business, its vast resources, its potential 
over the economy of the country are 
calculated to stimulate thinking along 
national lines. Whether Congress dis- 
charges its responsibility by the asser- 
tion of full control or by the remission 
of control to the states, the decision is 
nonetheless a determination of Congres- 
sional policy. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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...and how we're going to get there! We know that our 
success and that of our sales force depends on our ability to’ provide products > 
that meet today’s insurance needs . . . coverages that sell. Our present portfolio‘ 
offers some of the broadest-benefit, most attractive plans in the personal and 
business insurance fields. Best sellers include: 


® An all-purpose Graded Premium LIFE plan that makes clients out of the 
“can’t afford it now” boys. 


® The last word in A & H — Commercial and Non-Can. 


@ A new and exclusive Insured PENSION System — a leader in the small 
business market. 


Keeping up with the times? We're looking ahead . . . planning and creating the 
products that will give Berkshire Representatives an even greater opportunity 
in tomorrow's market. 


Berkshire has the opportunities — write us now! 
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National 


Association 


of Life 


Underwriters in 





ack Nussbaum, New Vice President, 
Top Producer, Hard Worker for Assn. 


St. Louis—A. Jack Nussbaum, secre- 
tary of the National Association last 
year, chairman of its committee on func- 
tions and activities, and a trustee for 
five terms, was Slated to be elected vice 
president later this week. He is an 
agent with Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at Milw: ie being elected secretary 
last year with the endorsement of the 
Wisconsin State Association and all 
Wisconsin local groups. 


Starting in life insurance as an agent 
with a assachusetts Mutual Life in 1929 
and < anger in Milwaukee, he has 
lig one of the company’s 100 leading 
producers for the past 22 years. He is 
a life : ember of the Million Dollar 


Round 1 ble and has been for 17 years. 
He is a m nember of Mz assachusetts Mu- 
tual’s “Spotlight Club” which requires 
$20,000 a month or more paid-for to 
qualify. 

He has held every office in the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin state associations 
and also the Massachusetts Mutual’s 
hese Association. Among his activities 
he has served as faculty adviser for the 
Purdue University Institute of Life 
Insurance Marketing. 





Bragg Reelected Treasurer 





r 


; Jenkins & Guillo, Inc. 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG 
Louis—James Elton Bragg, CLU, 
ok known New York insurance man 
and educator, who has served for sev- 
eral years as treasurer ‘of NALU, was 
reelected to that post at the convention 
iere, 
Life 


Mr. Bragg heads a Guardian 


agency in New York. 


Bertha MacFadden Chairman 
Of WQMD Round Table 


St. Louis—Bertha MacFadden, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans, was elected 
chairman of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
e Dollar Round Table, ‘and Alberta 


ht of Detroit was mz ide vice chair- 
man, 


Cleeton Gets Russell Award 


St. Louis—Charles_ E. Cleeton, Occi- 
a hifi of California, _Los Angeles, 
wd former president of NALU, was 

‘er of the J. Newton Russell Award. 





A. JACK NUSSBAUM 


Judd Benson New Chairman 
Of Managers Conference 


St. Louis— Judd C. Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati, was elected 
Tuesday chairman of the 


Benson, 


General Agents 
and soe Conference. 
men are Carr R. 


Vice chair- 
Purser of New York 
and L. Mortimer Buckley, Dallas. L. Vic- 
tor Drury, Philadelphia, was elected 
secretary and the following to the board 
of directors: 


A. “Buzz” Ellis, San Francisco; Free- 
man Wood, Chie: ago: Coy G. Eklund, 
Detroit, and Tom Lyle Mitchell, Birm- 


ingham, Ala. Mr. Drury is manager of 
Sun Life of Canada in Philadelphia; 
Mr. Ellis is general agent for Pacific 
Mutual at San Francisco; Mr. Wood is 
general agent for Lincoln National at 
Chicago; Mr. Eklund is Equitable So- 
ciety manager at Detroit, and Mr. Mitch- 
ell is manager for Mutual Life of New 
York at Birmingham. 

Mr. Benson brings to his new post 
long experience in both GAMC and 
NALU affairs. For the past two years 
he has been vice chairman of GAMC. 
In 1949-50 he was president of NALU. 

After graduation from the School of 
Business Administration at University of 


Kansas, Mr. Benson spent one year 
teaching high school at Eudora, Kans. 
He then entered life insurance with 


Equitable Society in Kansas, transferring 
to his present company, Union Central. 
He spent several years in personal pro- 
duction and agency work after which 
he was called to Union Central’s home 
office as assistant superintendent of 
agencies. From this position he moved 
to his present one of manager of the 
home office agency in Cincinnati. 





CLU Conferment Exercises 

St. Louis—At the American College 
and CLU Society dinner and confer- 
ment exercises Wednesday diplomas 
were presented by Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
CLU, president of the American College, 
and the conferment address was by 
Dr. G. L. Cross, president of University 
of Oklahoma, who spoke on “The 
Ethical Use of Professional Compe- 
tence.” Presiding was Gerald W. Page, 
CLU, immediate past president of the 
American Society of CLU, 


_CLU Chapter and of the 


Louis 


St. 





New President First Debit Agent 
To Head National Association 


St. Louis — Stanley C. Collins, CLU, 
slated for election later in the week as 
new president of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will be the first debit 
agent to hold that important post. He 
joined Metropolitan Life as an agent in 
Buffalo in 1933 and has continued in 
the same district ever since. 

Mr. Collins has been vice president of 
the National Association during the past 
year, is chairman of its committee on 
compensation and achieved wide recog- 
nition in the business for his work in 
securing significant improvements in the 
New York State Insurance Laws espe- 
cially in the compensation provisions. 

Mr. Collins has the distinction of being 
the first weekly premium agent to hold 
the presidencies of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the Buffalo 
New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
He was the first in his field to become 
a NALU ttrustee and to be named an 
officer of the National Association. He is 
a past chairman of the NALU commit- 
tee on field practices, and is presently 
in his second term as head of the com- 
mittee on compensation. 


Before entering the life insurance 





Asks Elimination of Life 


Terms in Referring to S.S. 
Aug. 23- 
imagination can 


St. Louis, -Only by the widest 


stretch of the social 
security be put in the same category as 
life insurance, declared Albert C. Adams 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the NALU 


Committee on Social Security of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, today at the NALU’s Agents’ 


Forum. Mr. Adams urged the industry 
eliminate usage of life insurance termin 
ology in referring to social security. 
Thus far, attempt to convince Congress 
to abolish life insurance terms from the 
S. S. Act and literature of its adminis 
trators have failed. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that there are 
no premiums under the S. S. program, 
but there are taxes. There are no guar- 
anteed benefits—merely distribution of 
sums payable on the basis of schedules 
determined periodically by Congress. He 
further stated that there are no “sav- 
ings” as contrasted to the contractual 
right to cash values available in life 
insurance contracts. There are no equi- 
ties or transferable values, he said. He 
pointed out that the covered worker 
possesses no property by reason of cov- 
erage, contrasted to property rights in- 
herent in a life insurance contract. 

Mr. Adams in conclusion offered the 
suggestion that “we again make life 
insurance first in our thinking, first in 
our relations with our policyholders and 
first in our conception of our responsi- 
bility to the public.” 


Uses Newspaper Ads 

L. MeMillon of Abilene, Tex., vice 
a of Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters and chairman of the NALU 
disability insurance committee, urged 
agents to use newspaper advertising in 
their selling. He runs an ad every day 
in his local paper composed of a picture 
of himself and a short message which 
never changes. This establishes his face 
and business in the public mind, he said. 








STANLEY C. 


COLLINS 


business Mr. Collins spent 14 years as a 
salesman and sales manager in other 
fields and at one time he had a business 
of his own. 


Adams and Peterson in 
Running for NALU Secretary 


St. Louis It 
that Albert C. 
would be 


appeared at midweek 
Adams of Philadelphia 
elected as national secretary 
for NALU when the voting takes place 
later in the week. He is general agent 
for John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Mr. Adams was endorsed for national 
secretary early this year by both the 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania State 
Associations, He is serving his second 
term as national trustee and is chairman 
of the important Social Security com 
mittee. He is a past president of both 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania State 
Associations and winner of the Philadel- 
phia Association trophy for distinguished 
service to life insurance. He is in his 
3oth year of continuous NALU activity. 

Another candidate for the office of 
national secretary is M. W. Peterson, 
Lincoln National Life of Charlotte, N.C. 


Organization Heads To Be 
Heard at Friday Session 


St. Louis—Heads of the leading life 
insurance organizations will be speakers 
at the final general session Friday. 
Among them are Claris Adams, execu 
tive vice president of American Life 
Convention; Bruce E. Shepherd, mana- 
ger, Life Insurance Association of 
America; Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, 
managing director of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president, Institute of 
Life Insurance, and A. H. Thiemann, 
president of Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Thiemann is second vice presi- 
dent of New York Life. 


Osler Addresses Managers 


St. Louis—Robert W. Osler, vice presi- 
dent of the Rough Notes Co., was a 
speaker before the General Agents and 
Managers Conference Tuesday 
ing “An Outside Inside 
Management,” 


discuss- 


Look Agency 
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President R. L. Walker Sees Greater 


Strength, Harmony in Organization 


St. Louis—In his annual report, Presi- 
dent Robert L. Walker of Orlando, Fla., 
said: “We are very much stronger than 
we were at Boston because we are 
working more closely together, more in 
harmony. It has seemed to me also, 
though impossible to prove, that there 
is more objective thinking being done 
and far less of narrow partisan attitude. 
| believe we are better conditioned to 
accept or to advance valid disagreement 


on the merits of a question without 
being disagreeable in the process. I 
think I detect more temperate conclu- 


sions and less of temper in conclusions. 
If I am right in estimating the average 
attitude of our people, and the atmos- 
phere of this convention then we will 
here accomplish much of lasting benefit 
to the future welfare of NALU.” 


See 100,000 Membership 


Membership in NALU is now at an 
all-time high, said Mr. Walker, “and it 
seems sure we will exceed 60,000 this 
year. The goal of 100,000 members we 
anticipated in 1947 now seems a prac- 
tical attainable target.” 

Touching on the new headquarters to 
be built in Washington, he told the 
council that all impediments are appar- 
ently cleared as to the use of the Wash- 
ington plot the association owns. He 
paid tribute to Past President Charles 
EK. Cleeton for his “tremendous sacrifice 
in time, energy and substance” as chair- 


man of the building committee. 
Raps Tontine Type Policies 


Supplementing the report of the com- 
mittee on field’ practices, Mr. Walker 
had this to say about “investment fund” 
and “semi-tontine” policies: “There are 
three general types of these ‘get rich 
quick’ policy schemes that are raping 
the public. 

“The ‘Investment Fund’ or ‘Profit- 
sharing Fund’ plan is one such _ type. 
Such plans propose to set up a special 
fund, created by contributions made to 
the fund by the company from the pre- 
miums, This fund is to be invested and 
reinvested, usually in common. stocks, 
for the benefit of the policyholder. 

“The ‘semi-tontine’ plans are identical 
to the above in setting up a ‘fund’ ac- 
cumulated from premiums and investing 
it. They differ in only one respect. 


ROBERT L. WALKER 


“Those who drop out prior to maturity 
whether by death or default lose their 
equity in the fund. Those who persist 
profit when the fund is distributed, at 
the expense of those who lapsed and 
left their contribution in the fund. 

“Special participation certificates or 
stock dividend with policy schemes pro- 
poses to pay policyholders a dividend 
equivalent to that paid on ‘X’ number 
of shares of common stock, if and when 
such a dividend on stock is declared. 

“All three of these general types are 
equally vicious, were designed for one 
purpose, and have one thing in common. 
All charge a premium heavily loaded 
above and beyond the normal premium 
required to maintain the guaranteed 


policy values and carry the risk. All 
propose the probability of enormous 
profits from the ‘fund’ distribution or 


dividends on stock, over and above 
guaranteed policy values. All specimen 
policies we have examined, propose to 
contribute to the ‘profit-sharing fund’ 
only a portion of the extra loading and 





John A. Lloyd Sees Public Lacking 
Adequate Life Insurance Protection 


St. Louis—The proudest boast of life 
insurance—the $339 billion of insurance 
in force—is at the same time an indict- 
ment of under-insurance, John A. Lloyd, 
executive vice president of Union Cen- 
tral Life, told the General Agents and 
Managers Conference. 

“We must stop boasting about the 
insurance in force in the United States,” 
Mr. Lloyd told his audience, “and begin 
worrying about the insurance that’s not 
in force.” America, he said, “is grossly 
underinsured; and underinsurance is the 
meat on which personal tragedies feed. 

“This underinsurance can result only 





thereby an unearned and_ undeserved 
concealed profit is retained by the com- 
pany. 

“Within this year at their initiation 
we have conferred with representatives 
of these people on two occasions. In 
substance they waved a flag of truce and 
in honor we had to acknowledge. Out 
of these unofficial conferences only one 
substantial impression emerged. 

“These people are willing to abandon 
the ‘tontine’ principle. Further, their 
current sales pitches are toned down 
to, in some instances, estimating only 
one-fourth as much profits as formerly 
were estimated on identically the same 
policy. The smaller amount is more be- 
lievable. 

“They are adamantly determined, 
however, to retain the ‘profit-sharing’ or 
‘investment fund’ idea attached to a 
regular life insurance policy, with one 
merged and heavily loaded premium to 
cover both the life insurance and in- 
vestment elements. That is their gold 
mine gimmick and they mean to hold 
on just as long as they can. 

“For our part state and local asso- 
ciations have supplied most of the mili- 
tant initiative that has (1) secured en- 
forcement of existing law in several 
states, (2) obtained needed new legisla- 
tion, and (3) resulted in the exposure 
of some other situations rotten to the 
core. 

“I believe the committee will so rec- 
ommend, and I will ask the council to 
recommend adoption as NALU policy of 
a new model bill designed to prohibit 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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C. J. SIMONS CORPORATION 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago 


C. J. Simmons service is yours for the asking. Our 
expanding life department facilities and our personal- 
ized service in furnishing rates, plans and illustrations 
carry a potent appeal to alert brokers. 








We’re proud to call attention to Continental’s latest 
step—increased retention and writing limits on single 
lives—$500,000. Sales are brisk on the Underwriters 
Preferred Whole Life Par—Paid Up at 90 policy, one 
of the most popular policies Continental has issued 








© Telephones: N. J.. MArket 3-8100 — N. Y., BArclay 7-8850 
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in weakening the economic system we 
claim to buttress; for every dependency 
and failure in personal and business life 
weakens the whole of society. The ag- 
gregate result is not pleasant to con. 
template; but it is the individual effec 
which should inflame our consciences 
and shock us into action; for the per. 
sonal impact of underinsurance will be 
felt in our own communities where 
truly the blame will be our own.” 


Standing in Community 


Earlier in his address, Mr. Lloyd re- 
minded the general agents and managers 
attending the Conference that, “Wher. 
ever you live, you are your company, 
To the citizens of your community, your 
company is successful and attractive 
and aggressive and admired only if you 
are successful and attractive and aggres- 
sive and admired. 

“As companies,” he continued, “we 
commit so very much to your care that 
we expect and, I personally think we 
should require, business success in terms 
of adequate production of new business 
and faithful service to policyholders; 
community leadership in terms of ag- 
gressive civic participation; and_per- 
sonal standing in terms of the admira- 
tion of all men for men of real stature, 

“To the same degree,” he continued, 
“that your own success or failure marks 
your company in your community, so 
do you determine the standing of the 
entire institution of life insurance. 
Surely, I need not labor this point, 
Certainly it is suffcient to say that the 
good name of life insurance is in your 
hands in your city. 

ae hs t ea 

Life insurance needs to guard its 
good name. Its reputation, indeed, is 
priceless. It can grow greatest and serve 
best as public confidence increases. Your 
life, your conduct, and your success are 
necessary elements in developing and 
maintaining that confidence. 

“It is accurate to say that, in your 
community, the reputation of the insti- 
tution of life insurance is no higher than 
the sum of the standing of the general 
agents and managers, and the under- 
writers whose efforts they direct. No 
aspect of -your work is as important as 
the recruiting of men and women to life 
insurance production and their training 
and direction. 

“The general agent or manager must 
be not only a leader of men, he must be 
a discoverer of men, And to those whom 
he discovers and trains and leads, he is, 
of course, sometimes banker, but far 
more important, he is preceptor and 
father-confessor and elder brother and 
greatest friend. It is trite to say that 
the future of life insurance depends 
upon the growth of the sales army 
which carries its flag, but being trite 
makes it no less true. 

“With the economists predicting @ 

population of 177 million by 1900, with 
15 million new families coming on In 
the next five years, with an annual na- 
tional output of 414 billion envisioned 
in that short time and an annual naticnal 
income of 315 billion, not only are, the 
opportunities of life insurance unlimited, 
but we are woefully understaffed in the 
field to cope with our production prob- 
lem. 
“Here, indeed, is where careers for 
thousands can be had. Your task 1s to 
discover them and to train them and to 
lead them. To meet the new order o 
things, they must, on the whole, be bet- 
ter recruited, better trained, and_better 
led than even are the splendid sales 
troops of today. To succeed in this m- 
portant challenge will bring you not 
only well merited personal prosperity, 
but a sense of satisfaction to be foun 
nowhere else that I know.” 
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Thiemann Tells How Advertising 
Works To Help Agent-Producer 


St, Louis—A. H. Thiemann, president 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion and second vice president of New 
York Life, speaking before the NALU 
convention suggested closer cooperation 
between the two organizations on pub- 
lic relations matters and told how adver- 
tising helps the agent-producer. 

“Several of our members who, inci- 
dentally, happen to be vice presidents in 
charge of public relations for their com- 
panies, are cooperating with your NALU 
staf to help make this convention a 
success,” Mr. Thiemann said. “They have 
made available their special talents and 
experience both in connection with the 
program and with press relations. I 
know that LAA members in Boston and 
New Orleans have cooperated similarly 
in the past. LAA men and women are 
in the habit of being called on for help. 
“Some of you may be asking your- 
selves how you could get similar co- 
operation at the local level. Here is a 
suggestion. If you are located in a city 
where there are also members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
| suggest that you approach them di- 
rectly. Your national headquarters has 
a roster of our membership, in case you 
don’t know who they are. They are 
experts in communication—advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations. 
While I can’t speak for them as indi- 
viduals, | do know that you will find 
them generally willing to do all that they 
can. After all, we are engaged in a 
common cause—to promote and advance 
the life insurance business. 





An Example of Cooperation 


“In the broad area of cooperation may 
I also suggest a continuing and closer 
liaison between the Institutional Rela- 
tions Committee of LAA and NALU. We 
might explore the areas where we could 
be mutually helpful. For example, a 
number of years ago a problem arose in 
connection with publicity for those who 
received the National Quality Award. 
The companies were getting out their 
own press releases and the newspaper 
editors were swamped. It was agreed 
to let the local life underwriters asso- 
cations handle all such publicity, and the 
companies, at the suggestion of LAA, 
stopped sending releases in cities where 
there were local associations. Everyone 
benefited from the cooperation. 

“It is in their daily work that the 
members of LAA are best able to help 
you men in the field. The better we in 
LAA do our job, the more productive 
should be your efforts. The purpose of 
LAA is to help us do a still better job. 
\ great many factors have contributed 
to the increased volume of life insurance 
sales this year, but I venfure to suggest 
tat improved advertising may also have 
played a part. 

“Advertising is one of the important 
tees which makes our American econ- 
omy the great success that it is. Al- 
hough billions of dollars are spent each 
year lor advertising, it is surprising that 
iere is so little understanding of how 
. works, For example, a department 
a May advertise a particular item 
“th no expectation of selling enough of 
‘at particular item to pay for the adver- 
Popa An automobile company knows 
= itmay not be able to trace the sale 
“4 single car to a specific magazine 
jvertisement. A life insurance company 
Pee that it is impossible to prove a 
reo 8 relationship between sales and 
vie ae And yet we know, with 
,4t might be called economic faith, 


10) 


that ady fe 

ree advertising can work wonders. | 
_'; _ can give you a couple of thoughts 
on how it 
“uUSINess, 


works in the life insurance 


How Agent Benefits 

“One way to look at life insurance 
advertising is as an inexpensive means 
of reminding millions of people of their 
need for life insurance. For only about 
four cents a life insurance sales message 
can be put in front of a prospect every 
month for a whole year. He should 
become more favorably disposed towards 
putting some of his dollars into premi- 
ums rather than into a new car, or 
refrigerator, or dish washer. All of this 
pre-selling benefits the agent when he 
calls. 

“It has been said that an agent’s most 
valuable asset is his time. Advertising 
simply enables an agent to use his time 
to better advantage. Its purpose is to 
help the agent and not, as some people 
seem to think, to do the agent’s job for 
him. Advertising should not be expected 


to get the prospect’s signature on an 
application. Nor can advertising give an 
individual the personalized advice he can 
expect from an agent. In other words, 
the men and women in LAA know that 
they can’t do your job. But they can 
help you. 

“T would like to suggest another differ- 
ence between the advertising and selling 
of life insurance because it so often is 
overlooked. An agent can proceed in an 
orderly way through the sales interview 
to the close. The rules of common cour- 
tesy usually prevent the prospect from 
bringing the interview to an abrupt end. 
The agent can-answer objections as they 
come up. He can use as much or as 
little motivation as he thinks necessary 
in each individual case. Now, let us take 
a page advertisement in a magazine. If 
it doesn’t attract you, or if it fails to 
hold your interest, you can flip the page 
and you aren’t being rude. The reader 
must constantly be persuaded to con- 
tinue reading. And the advertiser must 
use great caution in attempting motiva- 
tion, especially negative motivation, to 
avoid being maudlin, or even arousing 
antagonism on the part of some readers. 


Its Cost Is Low 

“The great advantage of advertising is 
its economy. With a full page magazine 
advertisement, for about $3.50 you can 
make calls on 1,000 homes where there 
are likely life insurance prospects. It 
will be read by many who are too busy 
to see you when you call at their office. 
The same point about economy can be 
made for newspapers, radio, television, 
billboards, and other advertising media, 
Of course you can’t expect each one of 
these calls to be nearly so effective as 
a call by an agent, but you can’t deny 
that advertising can make a great many 
calls at very low cost. 

“In the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association we try to make all life in- 
surance advertising more effective. We 
know that some advertisements will be 
seen and read by four or five times 
more people than other advertisements 
in the same issue of a publication. We 
learn what will work, and what won't 
work. We benefit from one another's 
failures as well as successes. By and 
large, I believe you will agree that most 
life insurance advertising today meas 
ures up to a high standard of excellence.” 
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Two ways of looking at it... 


in newspapers . . . on television 


Two of America’s most powerful advertising media 
—Newspapers and Network Television—are working 
for Prudential representatives across the country. 


They’re familiarizing the public with The Pruden- 
tial, Prudential Agents and Prudential Insurance. 
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GROUP INSURANCE ®e 


e “You Are There” Sundays on the CBS-TV Net- 


work. Starts Sunday, September 4. 


e The Garry Moore Show... every other Friday on 
the CBS-TV Network. Starts September 9. 


e Sunday Magazine Sections of over 100 newspapers. 


<= The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1875 — Protecting the Family — 1955 
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C. W. Dow Sees Vast Assets Growth; 
Investment Changes to Meet Needs 


St. Louis—By 1975, life insurance as- 
sets will quadruple and their investment 
in many new fields, some of which are 
only concepts at present, will continue 
to be toward the 
human values for the living, Charles W. 


directed creation of 
Dow, senior vice president of Equitable 


Society, predicted here in an address 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Typical developments foreseen by Mr. 
Dow, chief investment officer of Equi- 
table that will affect future 
investments include, in addition to 


Society, 


atomic power and automation, “gas tur- 
bines in automobiles, elimination of our 
great national water supply problem by 
purification of sea water, replacement of 
frozen food by food processed by radio- 
active means, the use of guided missiles 
instead of military aircraft, air transport 
of passengers at supersonic speeds and 
interstellar satellites. 

“The volume of life insurance invest- 


ments must grow,” Mr. Dow said, “for 
the simple reason that you are going to 
sell more life insurance protection to 
more people. In 1975 our total population 
may reach 205 million, an increase of 
about 25%. I am confident that the next 
20 years will witness further humaniza- 
tion of insurance investment. The great 
problems of employment, housing and 
transportation that face us in the years 
ahead will arise basically from the 
growth in population. It is the respon- 
sibility of the life companies to use 
their investment dollars to help solve 
these problems.” 


Great Rise in Funds 


Contrasting his look into the future 
with a review of life insurance invest- 
ments dating back to 1925, Mr. Dow 
gave a light and humorous picture of 
the investment officer at work. In a 
more serious vein, he called attention to 
the tremendous rise in the amount of 
funds available for investment as a re- 
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B. W. Walker Would Let 
Agent Fix Own Quotas 


St. Louis—Bethel W. Walker, mana- 
ger at San Francisco for New York Life, 
recommended to fellow insurance men 
that instead of setting sales quotas for 
agents, they let the agent fix his own 
objective based on his own needs or 
aspirations. He spoke before the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Conference. 

“In our own shop,” Mr. Walker said, 
“we are continually planning for the 
year ahead. During December, :we will 
sit down with each man in our agency, 
reviewing his accomplishments and dis- 
cussing his objectives for the year to 
follow. 

“These objectives are first discussed 
in the light of what he wants to accom- 
plish for his family and himself. Maybe 
he needs a new car, or a bigger and 
better home, or that long-anticipated 
trip to Europe, or maybe Betty or Bill 
will enter college or quite possibly he 
is just plain dissatisfied with his stand- 
ard of living. 

“We then translate these needs in 
terms of dollars, and the result will de- 
termine his minimum production sched- 
ule for the year 1956. We know what 
his renewal income will be; we know 
his average-sized sale and his average 
first-year commission per sale. The rest 
is easy—the result represents his ob- 
jective for the year. We then reduce it 


to terms of number of sales and volyn, 
of business to be secured each satel, 
or each week for the year 1956, ‘ 

“We now have a meeting of minds 
But if we stop here it may be opi, 
wishful thinking, so we put it in wri. 
ing. And then he signs something ike 
the following: ‘My 1956 objective: %) 
sales for $840,000. Please send me ; 
personal progress card showing my 1983 
record month-by-month, plus a complete 
report each month listing my 19% 
progress toward my objective.’ Bear jn 
mind that this is his objective, base 
on his personal requirements and am- 
bitions. 

“A few years ago I read an article 
by a well known manager who urged 
agency men to encourage their felj 
men to become ‘interested in the agen. 
cy’s aim and goals’ by giving them ,J- 
lotments based on those goals. We 4) 
not subscribe to this philosophy, Hoy 
can an agency possibly know its goals 
without first knowing the individual ob. 
jectives of those men who make up the 
agency ? 

“Right here it is quite possible that 
we have one of the important reasons 
for high agency spirit and high morale 
For years we have received signed ob- 
jectives from the established agents ji 
our office. We have 60 signed objectives 
for the current year, and the men ar 
running ahead of schedule, which is 
usually the case.” 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Multiple Line Facilities 
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The Life Insurance Offices here represented, leading agencies in New Jersey, extend greetings and 
congratulations to the National Association of Life Underwriters for its outstanding accomplishments 
this year—and for the fine leadership which has characterized the NALU throughout its long career. 
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A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


General Agent 


Newark 2, N. J. 
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Zimmerman Gives 


Some Facts on 


Woman Agent and Quality Business 


St. Louis — Charles J. Zimmerman, 
managing director, LIAMA, addressing 
the luncheon meeting of the Women’s 
Committee, said: “Because the research 
fndings of LIAMA have shown over the 
years that the persistency of business on 
the lives of female adults has been su- 
perior to that on the lives of males, I 
approached this subject with even great- 
er avidity, confident that the records as 
regards NQA would be outstanding. For 
example, our most recent study shows 
that the two-year persistency of Ordi- 
nary insurance on the lives of female 
adults was 76% compared with 74% for 
males, and this despite the fact that the 
considerably smaller average size policy 
on the lives of women would indicate 
4 higher persistency than that for men. 

“The statistics furnished me _ by 
LIAMA and NALU, the two organiza- 
tions which sponsor the NQA jointly, 
were therefore extremely disappointing. 
The NQA itself has had a remarkable 
growth. In 1945, the first year of oper- 
ation, there were 1,279 qualifiers, includ- 
ing 38 women. By 1955, there were over 
11,400 qualifiers including, however, only 
166 women. I juggled around with a 
number of statistical combinations with 
the hope of coming up with some ex- 
tremely encouraging information as _ re- 
gards the record made by women under- 
writers as NQA qualifiers, but I was 
unsuccessful. A much smaller percen- 
tage of women underwriters than of 
men qualified for the NQA in 1945. The 
same is true in 1955. The percentage of 
increase in male qualifiers during that 
10-year span is much greater than is 
the percentage of increase among women 
qualifiers; the increase for men being 
80% and that for women about 336%. 
The one bright spot in the picture is the 
fact that among the 166 women NQA 
qualifiers in 1955, 92 were members of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. Apparently, quality and 
quantity production are not mutually ex- 
clusive but go hand in hand. 

‘I tried to ponder the reasons why 
the records were not more favorable as 
regards women qualifiers. Certainly, the 
modest production requirements of $150,- 
(0 yearly on 15 lives should present no 
problem in these days of rapidly expand- 
ing production. In my opinion, womei 
underwriters are every bit as capable of 
doing a quality sales and service job as 
are the men so that this cannot be the 
cause. We have already pointed out 
above that business sold to women has 
a better persistency than that sold to 
men so that we must eliminate this from 
our consideration. 

“Quite possibly, the women under- 
writers have not become as interested in 
the National Quality Award as have the 
men despite the brilliant and hard-work- 
working efforts of your ladies who have 
served on the NALU ‘Committee on Con- 
servation over the years. I refer to such 
individuals as Mrs. Alice Stevenson and 
Mrs. Marion M, Wilson who served in 
199 and 1950, to Mrs. Florence Jenkins 
who served in 1953, to Florence Axelson, 
Mary Delton and Sophie Lubroth who 
served in 1954, and to Elaine L. Cole and 
Florence A. Dimon who are serving this 
year. Full credit must go to them for 
the hne job which they have done. 
Regardless of actual results, however, 
the NQA does present a real challenge 
and an opportunity to the women under- 
Writers, Here is a field in which I think 
the women underwriters can certainly 
*xcel, namely, the field of writing quality 
: field of tremendous 
Public relations implications as well. 
reality business is business of high 
evennegl Satisfactory mortality and 
me ym Which is profitable. Such profit 
i Sin the interest of the policyowner, 
"e company and the agency and, of 


business. It is a 


course, to the agent. 

“Let me give just two brief illustra- 
tions of how quality business is profitab‘e 
to the agent. Let us assume that an 
agent set an objective of having $2 
million of Ordinary business in force 
at the end of 15 years. With excellent 
persistency, that agent wou'd have to 
write $194,000 of business a year. With 
fair persistency, the agent would have 
to write $266,000 of business a year or 
37% more. With poor persistency, the 
agent would have to write $3€0,000 per 
year or 86% more. Think then of the 
extra work involved by the agent with 
fair or poor persistency in attaining 
the same objective. One other illustra- 
tion. Let’s assume that an agent wrote 
$200,000 of business per year between 
his age 35 and 65 with an average premi- 
um of $30 per thousand. The agent with 
good persistency would earn $150,000 
in first-year and renewal commissions 


over that 30 year period. The agent with 
poor persistency would earn $117,000, 
or $33,000 less. This does not take into 
consideration the difference in pension 
benefits which the superior agent would 
earn as against the agent writing inferior 
business. 

“Business which lapses is also business 
which creates poor public relations and 
public misunderstanding. This was clear- 
ly evidenced during the period of the 
TNEC hearings and has been evidenced 
in many other ways. Indeed, the man 
who lapses a life insurance policy may 
be even worse off than the man who 
never bought at all, not only because he 
may become an individual who is un- 
friendly to the institution of life insur- 
ance, and its representatives, but also 
because he may have discontinued some 
other plan of savings at the time he 
purchased the life insurance. His lapsa- 
tion of life insurance in that case might 
very well leave him with no savings plan 
at all. 

“Poor quality business is also unprofi- 
table to the company in view of the fact 
that the average company requires in- 
surance to be on the books about eight 
years before it reaches a_ break-even 
point. Furthermore, a high lapse rate 
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often results in selection against the 
company, in a higher turnover of agents, 
in poorer earnings of these agents and, 
therefore, in decreased service to the 
public and in higher net cost of life 
insurance. 

“Obviously, there are many advantages 
of writing quality business to the agent 
other than the direct financial advan- 
tages cited above. Such business is issued 
in less time. It takes less time for the 
agent to place the business. A greater 
percentage of it is prepaid. Therefore, 
a greater percentage of it is placed. It 
requires less time to conserve. It brings 
increased prestige and personal satisfac- 
tion to the agent. And, additionally, it 
wins friends for the agent among his 
policyowners and that means more and 
better repeat business.” 


Walker Lauds Worthwhile 
Women Agents’ Contribution 


St. Louis—Robert L. Walker, president 
of NALU addressed the women’s com- 
mittee luncheon on Wednesday when he 
commended the contribution of this 
group to NALU’s activities. 

“Within recent years the board of 
trustees was asked to consider whether 
the ‘Committee of Women Underwriters’ 
should be continued as a standing com- 
mittee of NALU,” said Mr. Walker. 
“That question, as I recall it, was passed 
from the board back to the women’s 
committee for their firm recommenda- 
tions. 

“Intervening events, the current pro- 
gram of activities of this committee, and 
this luncheon meeting today, all would 
seem to indicate that the committee of 
women underwriters has made and is 
making a definite and positive contribu- 
tion to the welfare of NALU. 

“In every aspect of modern life un- 
derwriting our women agents’ have 
earned their place in the sun competing 
and achieving honors on equal terms 
with their brothers in the business. 
Nevertheless there is a difference—and 
as one humorist remarked ‘Hurrah’ for 
that little difference. 

“There is a feminine viewpoint and a 
feminine approach both to the career of 
Life Underwriting and the work of 
NALU which arrives at the same goals 
but by slightly different avenues. 

“Two distinguished feminine under- 
writers have graced your board of trus- 
tees, and I hope qualified women candi- 
dates will always be available to the 
board. They have contributed equally 
with the men in reasoned debate, through 
calm and storm to grind out board de- 
cisions and NALU policy. But beyond 
that I believe they have brought to the 
board a balanced viewpoint because of 
feminine participation. The same is true 
in NALU committee work. There is no 
work or pleasure in life that is not 
enriched and enobled by participation 
of our ladies. 

“And so it is my happy privilege to 
compliment you one and all on your 
achievements as underwriters and in the 


work of this committee which so well 
serves NALU. Our membership from 
women underwriters is growing. in pro- 


portion to your numerical strength you 
are making an equal contribution with 
the men. I believe the committee of 
women has come of age in the business 


of life insurance and in the work of 
NALU. I anticipate that your work 
will continue to grow and prosper in 


the years ahead.” 


Miles Palmer Speaker 
St. Louis—Miles W. Palmer, agent for 
Sun Life of Canada at Edmonton, Al- 
berta, was a speaker on Wednesday at 
the general session. 


Gutmann Forum Speaker 

Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, of New 
York, told the Agents Forum of NALU 
that the extension of Group coverage 
and Social Security was threatening the 
agency system. 
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National 


Myrick Tells of Records 
Set by American College 


JULIAN S. MYRICK 


records in enrollments and ex- 
Ameri- 


New 
aminations were set this year by 
can College of Life Underwriters it was 
Julian S. Myrick, 
American College board at the 
College Hour on the NALU 
program; 5,981 persons have completed 
the entire series of CILU examinations, 
21,410 candidates have been approved 
for registration, and more than 40,000 
insurance men and women have im- 
proved their ability to serve the public 


reported by chairman 
of the 


American 


by studying all or part of the study 
program. Among the new records for 
the year were new candidates 1,777 a 


17% increase over last year, total can- 
didates taking examinations 3,630 gain 
of 14%, total examinations taken 4,524 
increase of 9% and the highest over-all 
passing ratio—70.8%—“largely the result 
of better teaching, better studying and 
the trend toward candidates taking only 
one examination a year.” 

Mr. Myrick reviewed the activities of 
the Huebner Foundation which among 
other things published seven new books, 


the Life Underwriters Training Coun- 
cil, the work of the American Society 
of CLU, the formation of the David 
McCahan Foundation as a memorial to 


the late president of the American Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Myrick then introduced as guest 
speaker and an old personal friend, 
Clarence Francis, former president and 
chairman of the General Corp., 
who spoke as chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 


Foc rds 


May Rewrite Section 213 

Stanley C. Collins, chairman of the 
committee on compensation, reported 
that “under the more sympathetic ad- 
ministrative climate now existing in New 
York State a complete rewriting of Sec. 
213 (New York's expense limitation 
law) may be possible 


Association 





Dudley Dowell Cites Some 


; ® 
Women Agents’ Incentives 
St. Louis—“You have asked why New 

York Life has so many more agents in 

the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 

Round Table than any other company,” 

said Dudley Dowell, executive vice pres- 

ident New York Life before the Wom- 
en’s Committee luncheon Wednesday. 

“That is a very difficult question to an- 

swer. There are a lot of reasons that 

I would like to hope account for the 

fact that this year we had 42 qualifiers. 

However, I doubt if any of them are 

true so it wouldn’t be fair to mention 

them. 

“In all, today we have about 215 
women agents with New York Life, some 
of whom are not too active because of 
age. Of our active women agents I 
imagine at least 25% make the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
Actually we don’t do anything different 
on behalf of our women agents than 
we do for our men. We do encourage 
our better men to make the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and we do everything 
within our power to encourage and 
stimulate our better women agents to 
qualify for your very fine organization. 

| suspect that women are more se- 
curity-conscious than men and this may 
account for the fact that a large num- 
ber have selected New York Life. As 
you know, we have the Nylic contract 
which leads to a life pension at the end 
of 20 years of full time service. I am 
quite sure that this was a deciding 

factor when it came to a choice of a 

company. 
3ut more than that, I think that 

those of our managers who seek and en- 





of Life 


Underwriters in 


St. Louis 





courage women agents are aware of cer- 
tain qualities which top-flight women 
agents seem to have. For instance, we 
have found that to be successful as an 
agent, in addition to being a good busi- 
nesswoman, a woman agent must have 
someone dependent upon her. It may be 
parents or, more often, she is a widow 
with children who must be educated. 
Because of these pressures and because 
life insurance can do much to alleviate 
these pressures, I suspect that the good 
woman agent is_ helped in telling the 
story of what life insurance can do. 

“Many rather silly prejudices have 
grown up about appointing women 
agents and I sense that within our own 
ranks more and more of our younger 
and more enlightened managers actu- 
ally are seeking out and appointing the 
right type today. Much of the motiva- 
tion, I am sure, that accompanies the 
training they receive is to qualify for 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

“And to all of you who have sparked 
this very fine organization, may I say 
again that you are making a tremendous 
contribution to the life insurance busi- 
ness and certainly of all companies, my 
own recognizes and applauds you in your 
efforts. 

“In the last two years, New York 
Life has had four women qualifiers in 
the Million Dollar Round Table, one 
qualifying for two years running. Natu- 
rally, we do everything to encourage 
these women who make the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table to 
improve their sales techniques and to 
shoot for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Increasingly we find women getting into 
the field of business insurance and per- 
haps one of the finest steps a woman 
agent can take is to take the study 
preparatory to achieving the CLU des- 
ignation.” 
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Thomas E. Lovejoy Praises 
Women Agents as Producer; 


St. Louis—“In our company we make 
no attempt to maintain a separate set oj 
records on the production of women 
agents and we have not done s0 for 
a number of years,” said Thomas — 
Lovejoy, Jr., president of Manhattan 
Life, addressing the Women’s Commit. 
tee luncheon Wednesday. “A represen. 
tative of the Manhattan Life is a repre. 
sentative—there is no segregation as to 
whether the agent is male or female. 

“We have had the honor of haying 
three of our representatives elected 
chairman of the Women’s Quarter Mjl- 
lion Dollar Round Table: Ruth Kelley, 
Hermine Kuhn and Mary La Bella. At 
one time we had four women general 
agents. We now have two—Ruth Kelley 
and Hermine Kuhn. Our General Agents’ 
Advisory (Committee is made up of four 


members: one of them is a woman— 
our Detroit co-general agent, Ruth 
Kelley. 


“Our top production club is known 
as the Manhattan Club; and having re- 
gard to the number of women agents 
with the Manhattan Life, I can say with- 
out hesitation that in their proportion- 
ate representation in the Manhattan 
Club and in each sales contest which 
we have held throughout the years, 
women have more than held their own in 
the securing of production honors, 

“A number of our women producers 
have been with us for five or more 
years. We now have new agents whose 
names are beginning to show up fairly 
regularly in our leaders production lists 
and some of them will, we are sure, soon 
be matching the outstanding records en- 
tered on the books of the ‘company by 
those who have been with us for as long 
as five to ten years. 

“Perhaps it would not be out of order 
to make passing reference to the fact 
that some companies have recently com- 
menced insuring women at a slightly 
lower rate than for men. Our company 
long ago recognized the desirability of 
women as policyholders—as to the mat- 
ter of longevity and also the persistency 
of their business—and has for many 
years made the monthly income on its 
Endowment - Annuity contract and its 
life income option provide the same re- 
turns to the woman insured as is guar- 
anteed to a male applicant. 

“From the foregoing remarks you 
can readily see that our experience with 
the women, both in the field and as 
policyholders, has been one with which 
we are eminently satisfied.” 





635 Member Local Assns. 


A. Jack Nussbaum, secretary of the 
association during the past year, report- 
ed that there were 635 member local 
associations on June 30, representing 
an individual membership of 57; 
Twenty new Associations were organized 
during the year and five applied for 
reinstatement. 
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Horace Smith Explains His Use of 
Evaluation and Appraisal Methods 


St. Louis—In_ his discussion prelimi- 
nary to a two hour one-man evening 
work shop at the St. Louis General 
Agents and Managers ‘Conference, Hor- 
ace R. Smith, CLU, superintendent of 
agencies of Connecticut Mutual, an- 
nounced his premise by saying that “the 
enlightened evaluation of the functional 
operations of life insurance agents is the 
key to successful agent development and 


the foundation stone of successful agency 


management.” ae 

Mr. Smith described a life insurance 
career for the young man of 25 as “One 
Hundred Thousand Golden Hours of 
Financial Security Service.” He pointed 
out that “the 40 years of work from 25 
10 65 using 2,500 hours each year devoted 
to the life insurance business is an in- 
vestment of time, effort, and thought 
that can be truly golden in results to 
the agent, to his clients, as well as his 
community.” ee 
“Continuing Mr. Smith said that “it is 
in the effect employment of these hours 
that management has its greatest oppor- 
tunity to show creative ability, intuitive 
euidance, and imaginative leadership.” 

In clarifying his use of the expression 
“evaluative and appraisal techniques,” 
Mr. Smith declared that “all men make 
tracks that can be traced and measured 
to varying degrees of accuracy. The first 
step of course is in the recording by the 
agent of his expenditure of time and 
units of effort on a daily and weekly 
basis as he sets out to build his life in- 
surance clientele. The evaluative process 
begins when we compare today with yes- 
terday, this week with last week, this 
month with last month, this year with 
last year. 

“Then when the production of pros- 
pects and applications begins, appraisal 
is required to determine the character- 
istics of prospects sold and the quality 
of business produced. The combination 
of evaluation and appraisal gives the key 
to whether or not the agent is paying a 
fair price in terms of time, effort, and 
thought for the business developed. The 
general agent is thus enabled to evalu- 
ate his associates and at the same time 
he is given the tools by which he may 
evaluate himself or his supervisor as a 
trainer, teacher, coach, and leader. 

“But the most important by-product 
occurs when the agent begins to grasp 
the importance of evaluating and ap- 
praising himself subjectively in terms of 
time, effort, and results, and objectively 
interms of his influence upon his chosen 
segment of the community. 

“Evaluation and appraisal become, 
therefore, a two-way road permitting 
greater speed of growth for the agent, 
greater managerial efficiency for the 
agency leader, and greater growth for 
the agency.” 

Patterns for Operations 


During the two hour evening session 
Mr, Smith presented and discussed more 
than 23 special exhibits prepared by the 
research group in Connecticut Mutual 
Training Division to illustrate “who the 
tvaluative and appraisal procedure will 
tnable management to predict failure, 
mediocrity, or success.” Mr. Smith 
lurther pointed out that “perhaps the 
Most valuable by-product of these pro- 
‘edures lies in their use by the agent 
‘imself because, when he becomes ex- 
Perenced in evaluating and appraising 
|'s OWN activities, he eliminates his ten- 
icy to become a leaner and holds in 
's own hands the reins by which he can 
guide himself away from failure, de- 
“uring around the temptations of medi- 
tity and go on up to the achievement 


level. The responsible agent who once 
discovers, with his manager’s help, the 
importance of patterns for this several 
operations becomes the confident, pro- 
gressive, dynamic man who knows no 
limitations other than those of his own 
intellect and resourcefulness.” 

In revealing the results of a number 
of widely different types of projects, 
Mr. Smith pointed out that “the differ- 
ence between success and mediocrity 
hangs by a very thin thread but that 
the difference between the level of medi- 
ocrity and the level of achievement 
hangs by solid ropes which become so 
obvious with continued use that almost 
anyone can grab them and, if he has the 
moral strength to climb, can with little 
help become truly great. 

“During the last 30 years,” Mr. Smith 
reminded the audience, “everyone re- 
members and has daily used the cliches 
familiar to management, some of them 
even worn threadbare by constant repe- 
tition of things like ‘to get ahead, have 
a plan and follow it,’ and ‘the failing 
man is the one who refuses to do those 


things that the succeeding man does 
habitually. By throwing these catch 
phrases and using instead sound evalua- 
tive and appraisal procedures, the man- 
ager has no trouble at all in uncovering 
both strengths and weaknesses in his 
associates and in doing so the strengths 
become a part of the agent to the point 
that he, too, is willing to use them sub- 
jectively.” Case after case was shown 
in the exhibits distributed by Mr. Smith 
to prove how agents of all ages and in 
all kinds of population centers and with 
varying lengths of service could rise 
confidently to any level of production 
and earnings. 


Three Areas for Development 


in approaching the problems of train- 
ing and supervising agents, Mr. Smith 
pomied out that there were “three major 
areas for skill development which could 
be appraised and evaluated. These are 
market development skill, selling skill, 
and skill in self-management.” To assist 
the audience in seeing the problems of 
skill acquisition, Mr. Smith used a psy- 
chological test for dexterity which re- 
vealed to the audience by their own 
efforts, that education is not in itself 
enough, that education or knowledge 
plus training brings progress, but unless 
continued most individuals tend to level 
off if not deteriorate in the maintenance 
of skill level. This established the thesis 
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for the discussion and exhibits which 
followed showing that skill development 
and continuous training went hand in 
hand throughout the life insurance 
career. Mr. Smith pointed out that “men 
frequently trained themselves but that 
it was only the unusual man who would 
give thimself continuous or regular ses- 
sions of re-training.” 

Other exhibits Mr. Smith displayed 
showed the tendency of men to be af- 
fected in the acquisition of the various 
skills by the inter-relationships and in- 
ter-dependencies of the three skills. Mr. 
Smith pointed out that “the natural 
salesman who was a good prospector 
may never reach an achievement level 
because he is by nature inefficient in the 
employment of time. Similarly a man 
who has acquired selling skill and who 
is by nature a good manager of his time 
and effort may never rise above medi- 
ocrity because he hasn’t mastered the 
problem of market development or pros 
pecting. This establishes, in the light: of 
the exhibits we have shown, the validity 
of our principle of concurrency in train- 
ing.” 

In closing Mr. Smith reminded the 
audience that “the dynamic approach is 
the only one geared to today’s dynamic 
expansion of business. The agent of 
achievement in 1955 and in the years 
that lie immediately ahead is not im- 
pressed with broad generalizations, over- 
statements, cliches, power phrases, and 
a multitude of good intentions. The fi- 
nance levels required and overhead ex- 
penses involved in today’s typical opera- 
tion require us to reduce turnover and 
increase the individual rate of production 
as well as its quality. The agent who 
does not get competent supervision either 
leaves the business or leaves the agency 
and he cannot be blamed if he does. The 
manager who has within his reach the 
keys to evaluation and appraisal and 
who doesn’t use them, deserves to lose 
his shirt and he probably will. It has 
been said in one of those prohibited 
cliches that ‘only men of character can 
sell life insurance because only men of 
character will buy it.’ ” : 

Mr. Smith concluded by suggesting 
that “men of character in search of a 
career will only join those agencies 
headed by men of character who are 
equipped with knowledge and skill and 
a reasonable attitude to successfully 
guide such men through One Hundred 
Thousand Golden Hours of Achieve- 
ment.” 


Don’t Neglect Oldtimers, 
Says K. R. Strang, Detroit 


St. Louis some of the 
things that have made his agency suc- 
Strang, Detroit dis- 
trict manager for John Hancock Mutual 
Life, speaking before the General Agents 
and Managers Conference, said: 

“We work at the job of demonstrating 
a genuine interest in the oldtimers in the 
Generally speaking they 
slowed down production-wise but we at 


-Telling of 


cessful, Kenneth R. 


office. have 
tempt to make them feel just as impor- 
tant 
trict as the younger men who are usually 


to the over-all success of the dis- 
the big producers. 

“On the occasion of a 15th, 20th or 25th 
anniversary of one of our long-service 
men, our company makes this individual 
a suitable award and we present it to 
him formally at one of our meetings. 
\lso, our home office helps by getting 
all 25-year people together at a com- 
pany-sponsored luncheon with home of- 


fice agency officers present. This has 
had an exceptionally good reaction 
among the oldtimers and believe me, 


they let the younger people in our agen- 
cy know about it. This, of course, helps 


sell the idea that our company is a 


good one to be connected with.” 
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Success Through Education 


In order for an agent to become a suc- 
cessful life underwriter, he must acquire 
information which will make it possible 
for him to adapt to his surroundings— 
the 
wishes to place himself, declared G. S. 


or to surroundings in which he 
Cutini, director of training, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Georgia, in defining the word 
entitled, 


Comfortab!e—Through 


“education,” in his address 
“Make Yourself 
Education.” Mr. Cutini showed how the 
acquisition of information — knowledge 
and skill, allows an agent to adapt him- 
self to the problems and people he meets. 

An agent must feel comfortable before 
his prospects, Mr. ‘Cutini said. Education 
provides the way to become comfortable 
in a knowledge of the business of insur- 
ance. Another way to relieve tension is 
by withdrawal; by removing yourself 
from the surroundings which cause frus- 
tration, Mr. Cutini said. Many agents, 


instead of making themselves comfort- 
able by acquiring information, withdraw. 
Mr. Cutini suggested that as a solution 
these agents adapt themselves through 
education. 

“You can be sure,” said the speaker, 
“that as long as we are in the insurance 
business, we will be subject to changes. 
Science and research lead the way toward 
healthy bodies—the physician follows. 
Legislators lead the way toward justice 
—attorneys follow. Our economy leads 
the way toward financial stability—we 
must follow. It is so simple. The practi- 
tioner keeps up-to-date that he may 
serve where and how the needs demand. 


Day-Dreaming, an Illness 


“There is another way to comfort. The 
day-dreaming method. Haven't you seen 
the agent who day-dreams himself into 
‘success ?’ He sits and dreams about the 
day he’s going to attend one of these 
conventions, about the years he’s going 
to produce quarter milhion—half million 
—maybe a million. He dreams about his 

(Continued on Page 46) 

















study courses will soon be or- 


ganized in many cities and towns. 
The Company recommends that its 
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Dr. Gregg on Women CLU’s Record 


St. Louis—Addressing the Women’s 
luncheon Dr. Davis W. Gregg, CLU, 
president of American College of CLU, 
said: “Women underwriters have been 
part of CLU history from the beginning. 
In the very first class of 21 CLU’s in 
1928, we find the name of Marguerite 
L. Snider of the Equitable Society. Oth- 
er prominent women underwriters fin- 
ished the examinations later that year, 
including Corinne V. Loomis of John 
Hancock in Boston; Mildred F. Stone 
of Mutual Benefit Life in Newark, and 
Elsie Ullrich of Fidelity Mutual in Phila- 
delphia. 

“In every year since the first the 
names of prominent women underwriters 
have been on the list of completing 
CLU’s and this year the completing class 
will bring the total to 134. Through the 
years the women CLU’s have made a 
great contribution through their wise 
leadership in the management of the 
American Society of CLU’s and the 
American College. Among the past di- 
rectors of the American Society are 
Corinne Loomis; Beatrice Jones Deacon, 
Guardian Life in New York; Alice 
Roche Hare, Provident Mutual in Phila- 
delphia; Ellen Putnam, National Life in 
Rochester, and Lorraine Sinton, Mutual 
Benefit, in Chicago. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Society just this morning 
Lillian Hogue of New York Life in 
Detroit was elected a director for a 
three-year term. It’s risky to mention 
any names in connection with service to 
CLU because there have been scores of 
able and devoted women CLU’s who 
have worked faithfully on national boards 
and committees and in local chapter 
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activities. Furthermore you will find 
them very prominent in national and 
local life underwriter association affairs 

“Tt is not possible to tell you exactly 
how many women underwriters are 
studying for their CLU at present since 
we don’t earmark their records for spe- 
cial consideration. However, we estimate 
there are about 200 presently Studying 
and the number is increasing each year 

O™URT » a 

We at CLU headquarters have strong 
convictions about what CLU can mean 
to practicing life underwriters. Just a 
few days ago I was reading the Mi- 
waukee Journal on the plane coming 
back from that city. Featured yery 
prominently was an interview with 4 
woman CLU, Jean Essex, Northwestern 
Mutual of Portland, Ore., who has made 
a fine record as a professional under- 
writer. Among her remarks were two 
which I think will be interesting to you: 

“Selling insurance is a highly com- 

petitive field demanding plenty of self- 
assurance from people who work in it 
At first I was always afraid someone 
would ask me something I couldn't an- 
swer, but once I got over that psycho- 
logical handicap, everything was all Tight, 
Earning by CLU went a long way in 
helping me feel this confidence’ 
_ “And then she told the reporter: ‘Sell- 
ing insurance is very definitely a good 
career for a woman. No two days are 
the same; there is a wide range of ac- 
tivity. You set your own goals and 
decide how far you want to go in the 
field. And it’s a satisfying job, for you 
are in a position to help people prepare 
for their financial needs.’ 

“Ladies, that seems to be a pretty good 
summary of what life underwriting can 
mean to you—and, what you can mean 
to the life insurance industry.” 


associates enroll and participate 
actively in such local study courses. 
The Company is proud of its 51 field 
and home office associates who have 
qualified for the CLU designation, and 
of its many representatives now com- 
pleting CLU studies. The Company has 
long endorsed and supported the CLU 
movement. It contributes to the Coop- 
erative Fund and includes CLU studies as 
an integral part of its training program. 
It presents engraved CLU keys to grad- 
uating candidates and pays their ex- 
penses to attend conferment exercises. 
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Harry R. Schultz on Business Insurance Woodson on Women Agents & LUTC 


Aug. 25—Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Chicago, speaking 
at the Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
of the NALU Convention in St. Louis, 
ysed actual cases to illustrate the changes 
in business insurance, Drawing from his 
personal experiences, he gave a compari- 
son to the “then” with the “now” in 
handling business insurance cases. 

Mr. Schultz recalled when _partner- 
ships could only be handled with cross 
insurance, so that if there were three 
partners, A, B, and C—A would own 
policies on B and C; B would own poli- 
cies on A and C; and C, on A and B 
for a total of six policies. 

If A died, B and C would each collect 
the proceeds of their policies on A’s 
life and buy A’s interest from his 
estate. But A’s estate would own poli- 
cies on B and C. Under the terms of a 
Buy-and-Sell-Agreement the business is 
going to be continued. B and ‘C are go- 
ing to have a 50% larger interest than 
they had before and will definitely 
need more insurance. By buying the 
policies from A’s estate to be used for 
the partnership agreement under the 
old Section 22(b) (2) (A) the increment 
upon B or C’s death would be subject to 
income tax. 

Now under Section 101(a)(2)(B) of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code, policies in 
a partnership may be transferred from 
one partner to the other, or from the 
estate of the deceased partner to the 
surviving partners to the partnership 
itself. 


Places Cover on Super-Market Partners 


Mr. Schultz told of a case in 1946, 
when through a referral he was instru- 
mental in placing a large amount of 
partnership insurance on two brothers 
and a nephew engaged in a super-market 
chain. The brother who had a minority 
interest recognized that under no cir- 
cumstances could he succeed in business 
with his sister-in-law should his brother 
die. Through a minority partner, he 
pressed for action with an agreement 
funded by life insurance. The senior 
partner, at age 50, 12 years was inclined 
to leave well enough alone. It took 
several months before he acquiesced. 

Four years later, Mr. Schultz recalled 
receiving a call that the senior partner 
had died. From a minority interest the 
surviving brother became a major inter- 
est. The sister-in-law was paid in full 
in accordance with the agreement. From 
the moment of her husband’s death, she 
had not one word to say about the oper- 
ation of the business. The partnership 
has grown to be one of the most success- 
tul super-market chains in the Middle 
West simply because of a Buy-and-Sell- 
Agreement funded by life insurance, said 
Mr. Schultz. 


Business As Usual During Alterations 


Further drawing on his personal ex- 

Periences, the speaker recalled a case in 
143 when an attorney invited him to 
consider the need for revising a business 
msurance set-up of a successful depart- 
ment store. There were four stockhold- 
ers all having assigned personal insur- 
ance, including disability income features, 
to the corporation. : 
"Needless to tell you,” Mr. Schultz 
said, “these policies were taken back by 
the individuals. Their attorney drew a 
stock retirement agreement naming a 
dank as trustee, and additional life in- 
posers was purchased to bring it up to 
$100,000 for each stockholder. All policies 
and all stock certificates were deposited 
with the bank, 

_\ lew vears later, I reviewed the 
valuations and found that they had filed 
ment with the trustee showing a 
ostantially increased valuation. Under 
ao of this stock retirement plan 
tian to file annually a stock valua- 
vas etement with the bank. I sug- 
Sested that they purchase additional 


insurance to reflect the increased valua- 
tion. Only three of the four were exam- 
ined because the president was on a 
winter vacation in Florida. The three 
policies were issued, and naturally I was 
anxious to put them in force. Just as I 
was in the process of picking up the 
telephone to call the treasurer of the 
company, and this couldn’t happen again 
in a million years, my secretary an- 
nounced an incoming call. It was the 
treasurer of that very company calling 
to tell me that the president of the com- 
pany had stepped from the train in 
Chicago and had fallen dead right on 
the station platform. 

“Quicker than you can snap your fin- 
gers, an abstract plan became an actual- 
ity, and who do you think were the first 
people notified of this tragic loss? First, 
the doctor; and second, the life under- 
writer. The next day in the Chicago 
Tribune there appeared an ad announc- 
ing that the store would be closed out of 
respect to the memory of their beloved 
president.” 


Business Continued Unhampered 


In looking at the picture today, Mr. 
Schultz said: “The president’s wife is 
guaranteed an adequate income as long 
as she lives. Her daughter is guaranteed 
a modest income as well as a complete 
education. The son was given $5,000 to 
assist him in starting ‘his legal practice. 
But fully as important as this guarantee 
is to the family of the president, is the 
fact that business can continue unham- 
pered. 

“The store was open the next morning 
for business. It was guaranteed that 
they would be able to continue this busi- 
ness, and with a larger interest for each 
of the three remaining stockholders. 
They never had the worry for one min- 
wte as to whether or not they were going 
to take in new business associates.” 

In conclusion Mr. Schultz said: “T look 
back and I see where the insurance had 
doubled in related corporations, and | 
look ahead and see it doubling again if 
present indications are materialized. | 
look back, and see the thinking of our 
law makers, as well as the principals in 
business, recognizing the necessity of in- 
suring human life values. I look forward 
and see for us the necessity of forever 
observing situations to find those places 
where the loss of a life would result in 
a business loss, and even sometimes in 
catastrophe.” 


St. Louis— Benjamin N. Woodson, 
president of American General Life, ad- 
dressing the luncheon meeting of the 
Women’s Committee, said: “In the be- 
ginning, LUTC made the assumption that 
women underwriters would both profit 
from and contribute to the program, and 
the past eight LUTC 
courted them diligently. It seems so 
natural for them to 
that LUTC’s registrar didn’t even set 
up separate records to distinguish the 


over years has 


enroll in classes 


men from the women! 

“Even though this is true we did man- 
age to do a little research and we dis- 
covered that 21 women graduated from 
the course in 1954. Another 30 are ex- 
pected to receive their certificates this 
year, and our best guess as to the total 
grads to date is 100 plus. And, as you 
would suspect, there have been literally 
hundreds of more enrolled in part one 
or part two who have yet to complete 
the second half of the course. 

“Is LUTC satisfied? 
I'll tell you why. A 
been doing such a powerful lot of court- 
ing these last eight years should come 
up with a near perfect And 
LUTC won’t settle for less than perfec- 
tion. Maybe we're not as persuasive with 


Not exactly, and 


fellow who has 


record. 


the ladies as we ought to be but it will 
be fun to find out. 
“What about the gals who have taken 


LUTC? What do they think of the 
course? Is it worthwhile for them? You 
bet it is. We pawed through several 


stacks of testimonial letters just so we 
could prove our words about you ladies 
(which is always a good thing to be able 
to do) and found 
of praises written in feminine hand. One 


many glowing words 


of the first lady students swears that 
LUTC helped her double her annual pro- 
duction and continued to help her in- 
Another 
combination 


crease her production yearly. 
lady 
company incidentally, believes that LUTC 
and the turning 


underwriter, with a 


cases projects were 


point in her career. All agreed that class 
participation paved the way to new mar- 
kets, 
satisfaction. 

“Do 


cessful 


larger policies, and greater job 
make 
instructors? I'll 
say they do. Listen to this. In Detroit, 
first EUEC 
1948 was Ruth Kelly, who did a magnifi- 


women underwriters suc- 


chairmen and 


the chairman for back in 
cent job in organizing a brand new pro- 
gram. Now, later 
Detroit had with 


chairmen, they have decided they were 


seven years alter 


experimented male 
right the first time. This year they have 
appointed our good friend Mildred Ten 
brook as their chairman. As an examp‘< 
the 
helped organize LUTC classes in their 


of some of other ladies who have 


might mention such 
prominent gals as Laura Benham, Nia- 
gara_ Falls; Bennett, Tulsa; 
Adele Levt, New Orleans; Gladys Broc- 
kus, Corpus Christi; Florence McCon- 
nell, Galesburg; Ellen Putnam, Roches- 
ter; Eunice Bush, Baton Rouge, and 
Sophie Lubroth, Brooklyn. But let's not 
stop there. LUTC thinks women make 
successful instructors Cases in 
point—Mary Louise Rodenberger, Salina, 
Kansas; Magdelena Priebe, Asbury Park, 
and Florence Jenkins, Montgomery, Ala- 


communities we 


Bessie 


too, 


bama. These three girls taught LUTC 
classes and you know what? Their 
class attendance records were almost 


.” 


100% every single week 


More Agent Representation 

William H. Pryor, chairman of the 
committee of agents, reported on the 
adoption of the Statement of Principles 
to the effect that underlying all activities 
of the several committees of the 
ciation there is the dominant purpose 
to serve the interests of the agency 
system. He suggested that the agents 
committee be represented on other com- 
mittees of interest. 

Roy D. Simon, chairman of the sub- 
committee, said that the specific objec- 
tive of the subcommittee was to have 
each state association appoint a com- 
mittee of agents to operate on the state 
level the same as the national com 
mittee of agents. 
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YOU SELL INSURANCE 
AT ITS BEST 


when you represent 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Unlimited opportunities in the 48 


States and D. C. 


"Complete Circle of Personal Protection" 


S. R. RAUWOLF, Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Every practical form of Life, Acci- 
dent and Healtk, Hospitalization and 
Surgery for your clients’ — 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Beesley, Burgess, Dickinson Careers 


Figures in Last Week’s Announcement of Major Executive 


Joseph L. Beesley, Samuel A. Burgess 
and Melville P. Dickinson who figured 
in three major executive appointments 
of Equitable Society announced last 
week are all well known to and highly 
Equitable field. 

senior vice 


regarded by 

Mr. Beesley 
president with general responsibility for 
all sales affairs, both Ordinary and 
Group. Mr. Burgess is made agency 
vice president with enlarged duties and 
responsibilities in the production of Or- 
dinary life insurance. Mr. Dickinson is 
appointed assistant to President Ray D. 
Murphy. Their careers follow: 

Mr. Beesley, a graduate of DePauw 
University where he became a Phi Beta 


becomes 


Changes at Equitable Society 


——— 
LL 














tuted Middle Atlantic department was 
added to his duties. In 1952 he was made 
a full vice president. Mr. and Mrs. 
3urgess have three sons: Samuel A. 
3urgess, Jr., now taking a post-graduate 
course in the ministry in Scotland; 
Leonard, a law student, and William, 
at present in college. 
Career of Mr. Dickinson 


Mr. Dickinson, son of the late David 
S. Dickinson who was president and 
actuary, Security Mutual Life, is a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
captain of its 1922 football team, the 
famous “Team of Destiny.” Since his 
graduation he has continued his interest 
in Princeton affairs, serving on the 
Graduate Council, committee on health 





Left to right—Melville P. Dickinson, Ray D. Murphy, Joseph L. Beesley, 
Samuel A. Burgess. 


Kappa and a three-letter man in base- 
ball, has spent all of his 29 years in 
business with the Equitable. After com- 
pleting the Society’s training course for 
cashiers he held cashier’s assignments in 
Denver, Phoenix, Syracuse, New York 
and Chicago. In 1932 he became a CLU. 
While in Chicago he was active in or- 
ganizing CLU study courses, working 
closely with Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters in this activity. 

In 1945 he was named agency mana- 
ger at Syracuse and almost immediately 
began making sales records. Three of 
the most promising younger agency 
managers of the Society were at one 
time associated with Mr. Beesley: Jo- 
seph H. Morrow, now Syracuse mana- 
ger; Laurens F. Bruno, Boston, and 
Murray Riskin, Chicago. 

In 1953 he was made field vice presi- 
dent in charge of New York metropoli- 
tan department. He has two sons with 
the Society, John E., an agent in In- 
dianapolis, and Lester E., an assistant 
divisional Group manager in Richmond, 
Va. Mr. and Mrs. Beesley live-in Gar- 
den City, Long Island. 


Career of Mr. 


Samuel A. Burgess, who has been with 
the Equitable 34 years, also started his 
career with the Society in a cashier’s 
training course. This was after his 
graduation from Davidson College. From 
Cleveland he went to the Oklahoma 
agency as assistant cashier and then 
served in a similar capacity in St. Paul. 
After transfer to Florida and becoming 
a district manager there he was made 
manager at Louisville. In 1937 he was 
appointed agency manager of Florida 
where he made a large success. In 1945 
he was appointed a second vice presi 


Burgess 


dent, moved to the home office and 
placed in charge of the Northeastern 
department and in 1951 the then-consti- 


and athletics and as chairman of the 
football committee. 

He began his insurance career as an 
agent of the New York Life and later 
became head of Prudential’s Group de- 
partment. In 1929 he joined the banking 
firm of Eastman Dillon & Co. and was 
also a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange from 1931 through 1935. He 
joined Philadelphia office of Equitable 
as an agent in 1937 and two years later 
was promoted to agency manager there, 
where he has built up a large agency. 
He was the first agent to pay for a 
$1,000,000 policy on a single life in the 
Equitable. His personal Group insurance 
volume with Equitable is in excess of 
$250,000,000 and he has assisted many 
others in writing large amounts” of 
Group. He has also aided many Phila- 
delphia corporations in setting up pen- 
sion and Group insurance programs for 
employes. 





General American Names 


F. H. Nesbitt in Lubbock 
Fletcher H. Nesbitt, a life insurance 
man for 17 years, has been named by 
General American Life to develop an 
agency in Lubbock, Texas. As general 
agent in Lubbock, he succeeds L. Earl 
administrative 


Hunt, who relinquished 


responsibilities in favor of personal 
production. 

\ resident of Lubbock for the past 
19 years, Mr. Fletcher was previously 
John | 


associated with Hancock. He is 


active in a number of community. or- 
ganizations and is a veteran of World 
War II, having served in the Army Air 


Force. 





38, N. Y. 


Wanted 
Life Insurance Brokerage Supervisor 


New York Home Office desires services of brokerage 
supervisor with good following in New York City. 
Interesting offer for the right man. Salaried kasis. 
Opportunity for advancement with growing company. 
Write full details, stating age, experience, etc. Re- 


plies strictly confidential. Address Box 2341, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 





















Univac Being Installed in 


> 

Pacific Mutual Home Office 

Installation of the $2,000,000 “Univac” 
automatic brain in the home office of 
Pacific Mutual Life now is in progress. 
The 20 tons of electronic cquipment was 
delivered August 13, fol owing the cutting 
of a 70 square foot section of wall in 
the building. It is expected installation 
of the new equipment, its testing and 
being placed in operation will not be 
completed until some time in November. 

The Univac will enable Pacific Mutual 
to process completely its entire “Ordi- 
nary” life operation, involving more than 
300,000 individual policies, in a single cay. 
3y its use all needed information ©n 
these policies will be brought up to 
date, including all changes, every dav. 
Use of the apparatus will eliminate 
completely maintenance of more than 
1,750,000 separate record cards. The data 
on the cards will be transferred to some 
60 reels of magnetic tape, each only eight 
inches in diameter. 

“The equipment will affect a great 
many savings over our present way of 
handling home office procedures,” Presi- 
dent Asa V. Call said in speaking of the 
new equipment. “Its efficiency, accuracy, 
and the great speed with which it can 
compile important statistical information 
will make it possible for us materially to 
improve service to policvowners. Savings 
in the number of iob stations in our 
home office, while substantial, will not 
displace any employes, since turnover 
and growth will offset the reduction. It 
is estimated that direct savings will en- 
able us to write-off the full cost of 
‘Univac’ within six years.” 

An entire 3,000 square foot wing of 
the home office building has been fully 
remodeled to accommodate the new “Uni- 
vac” units. A special glass partitioned 
viewing area is being provided for the 
convenience of visitors who wish to see 
the system in operation. 





H. O. Underwriters Meet 
In Louisville Oct. 26-28 


The 19th annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters will 
be held October 26, 27 and 28 in Louis- 
ville, where home office underwriters 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada will gather to listen to talks on 
and discuss problems of common inter- 
est. General chairman for the annual 
meeting will be C. Edwin Carlson, chief 
underwriter, Continental Assurance, Chi- 
cago. Among the guest speakers will 
be Dr. Donald E. Yochem, medical direc- 
tor, Farm Bureau Life. Columbus; B. 
M. Anderson, vice president and counsel. 
Connecticut General, Hartford; and 
Colonel Reuel C. Stratton, assistant su- 
perintendent engineering and loss con- 
trol division, The Travelers. Hartford. 
The presidential address will be given 
on the opening morning by Tames D, 
Renn, secretary, Peninsular Life, Jack- 
sonville. Panel sessions, room hopping 
periods, and formal papers by members 
of the Institute make up the balance of 


Massachusetts Protective 
New Orleans General Agent 





JOHN W. SHENK 


John W. Shenk has been named gen- 
eral agent at New Orleans for Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, and Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Co. Experienced 
in both personal production and agen- 
cy management, Mr. Shenk has been 
associated with the New Orleans agency 
of Home Life of New York as its assis- 
tant manager. A Pennsylvania native, 
Mr. Shenk has been located in New 
Orleans for the past seven years. He 
has been active in both life association 
and LUTC affairs; is a graduate of the 
University of Montana. 


Pilot Life Promotes Three 

Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., an- 
nounces the promotion to assistant vice 
president of W. A. Gerald, formerly 
agency supervisor since 1946; N. 
Helms, agency supervisor and formerly 
manager of several large district agen- 
cies; and C. R. Wesselhoft, agency su- 
pervisor in the combination division and 
former district manager. 





the program. Probable attendance at 
this meeting will be about 500. 

An informal reception will be held on 
the first evening of the meeting in the 
Terrace Room of the Kentucky Hotel. 

Special entertainment will be provided 
for wives of the members and guests. 
An executive committee meeting will pe 


held on Tuesday afternoon preceding the 
annual convention. 
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Heads Columbus Office 


For Manufacturers Life 





DUANE D. GUERIN 


Manufacturers Life has announced the 
establishment of a branch office in Co- 
lumbus and the appointment of Duane 
D. Guerin as branch manager. The new 
ofice will serve Columbus and south- 
eastern Ohio. 

Born in Columbus, Mr. Guerin is well 
known in Ohio insurance circles. For- 
merly with Penn Mutual Life, his back- 
ground includes experience as a_ field 
underwriter, agency supervisor and most 
recently general agent for that company 
in Cincinnati. He will be in charge of 
the development of a sales organization 
for Manufacturers Life in Columbus 
and vicinity and will offer extensive fa- 
cilities to brokers and surplus writers. 
A world-wide organization, incorpo- 
rated in Canada in 1887, Manufacturers 
Life is currently expanding its operations 
here and Columbus is the third new 
office opened in the United States this 
year. At present, Manufacturers Life 
has 21 branch offices in this country. 





Additional Mid-West 


Conference Speakers 

Carr Purser, Hal Nutt and Charles E. 
Gaines have been announced as _ addi- 
tional speakers on the program of the 
I5th annual Mid-West Management 
Conference at French Lick, Ind., Octo- 
ber 22-23, They are in addition to 
H. Bruce Palmer, president, Mutual 
Benetit Life, previously announced. The 
complete agenda will consist of ten 
speakers. 

Mr. Purser, general agent for Penn 
Mutual in New York City and an officer 
and director of GAMC, will speak on 
“Supervision for Keeps.” Mr. Purser has 
been New York general agent since 
1945 and has, in that time, pushed the 
igencys production up from under 
$900,000 a year to over $14,000,000 in 
1954, 

Mr. Nutt, director of the Purdue In- 
stitute of Life Insurance Marketing, and 
Mir, Gaines, director of the Institute at 
SMU, will combine to tell “What the 
Institutes Have Taught Us Agents to 
“xpect From Managers.” 

The Mid-West Management Confer- 
fice is staged each year by the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Indianapolis, Chairman of the Confer- 
‘nce tor this fall is Grant O. Q. John- 
“on, manager, Indianapolis Life, Indi- 
anapolis, 

Pai Palmer is scheduled to address 
€ opening banquet of the conference 
on Thursday evening. Mr. Purser, Mr. 
ines and Mr. Nutt will speak on the 
‘tiday afternoon session. 


A. M. Burke Anniversary 


A. Milton Burke, vice president of 
Occidental Life of California and man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department, 
recently marked his 25th anniversary 
with the company. Mr. Burke’s quarter- 
century of service, since joining Occi- 
dental in 1930 as assistant manager of 
the mortgage loan department, has been 
wholly in that department. 

Prior to entering the life insurance 
business in 1929 as real estate and loan 





manager for Northwestern Life of 
Omaha, he held varied mortgage banking 
positions. He was elected assistant sec- 
retary by Occidental in 1939 and was 
transferred to Davenport, Iowa as mort- 
gage loan representative for the eastern 
half of the nation. In 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago, where he served two 
more years in the same position. 

Returning to Occidental’s home office 
in 1946 as assistant to the president, 
he was also appointed associate man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department. 
Three years later he was named manager 
of the department and in 1952 was 
elected vice president. 


Heads Yorkville District 


The Prudential has announced the 
appointment of Fred Gilberti as head 
of the company’s Yorkville district in 
New York. Mr. Gilberti, who has been 
associated with Prudential’s New York 
offices since 1946, started as an agent, 
later became a staff manager and _ in 
1953 was appointed a training consultant. 

As manager of the Yorkville district, 
Mr. Gilberti will direct the activities of 
four staff managers and 32 agents who 
service a total of nearly $48,000,000 in 
Prudential insurance. 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS.. 







FIRST 
IS STILL BESTS 


This spells “dest” in any language. 


“A Star in the West...’%% 











First major company to issue a straight 
reducing Term policy without requiring its 
attachment to a chassis policy was Occi- 
dental with its Income Protection plan. 
That was in 1948. 


When a buyer needs decreasing Term, our 
Income Protection plan is still first because 
it gives not just one, but all of these fea- 


Written for any income period of 10 up to 
50 years—as an independent policy or a 
rider on ’most any other plan—payable as 
income, as a lump sum, or under standard 
settlement options — convertible to insur- 
ance age 65—issued substandard to Table 
F—available with Double Indemnity and 
Income Disability. 














. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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Owners of Midland Mut. 
Stock for Mutualization 


REFUSE’ $1,000 SHARE OFFER 


Balloting of Stockholders Was 3 to 1 
for Independent Continuance of 
the Company 





The stockholders of the Midland Mu- 
tual of Columbus, O., by a three to one 


vote on Friday of last week approved 


the plan of the board to convert the 
Midland into a purely mutual company. 
The board had 
tualization plan at 
Late last 


had offered to pay 


recommended the mu- 
a meeting early this 
week the Ohio State 
$1,000 a share for 


month. 


the stock. 

After the Friday vote President Ches- 
ter O. Sullivan of Midland Mutual said: 
“A clear Midland’s 
tockholders was steadfast and unshake- 


majority of the 


able in its conviction that mutualization 
approved for the independent 
Many of 


are descend- 


should be 
continuance of the company. 
the Midland’s stockholders 
ants of the company’s founders. The 
founded, first and above 
all, as a policyholders’ company. In ap- 
proving mutualization the stockholders 
have carried out the intention of the 
founders. The charter gives the directors 
the right to retire the stock and con- 
vert the company into a mutual com- 
pany.” 

The next step is obtaining the con- 
sent of Midland Mutual’s policyholders 
for mutualization and that of the Ohio 
Insurance Department. 


company was 


Comments on Ohio State 


Following the meeting of the Midland 
Mutual stockholders counsel for Ohio 
State Life said: “The results of the 
meeting of the Midland Mutual stock- 
holders were void since the stockholders 
did not vote on the question announced 
to be voted on at the meeting.” He said 
it had been announced that stockholders 
were to vote upon amended articles of 
incorporation and a new code of regu- 
lations approved by the State Insurance 
Department. 


Extend Grace Period for 
Flood Area Policyholders 


The Hartford life companies have 
given all policyholders in the flooded 
an extra 31 days in which to pay 
Policyholders needing a fur- 
ther extension are asked to take the 
matter up with their agent or the near- 
est office of the company. 


areas 
premiums. 


Fusco Is Midland Mutual’s 
Man of Month for 14th Time 


_ James E. 
in Columbus, 


Fusco, associate general agent 
has been ni aed Midland 
Mutual Life’s “Man of the Month” for 
outstanding performance during July. 
This marks the 14th time that Mr. Fusco 
has won this award in competition with 
the entire Midland Mutual field organi- 
zation. He is the company’s leading 
recipient of “Man of the Month” honors. 

\ former Columbus newspaper man, 
Mr. Fusco has also distinguished himself 
by winning the National Quality Award 
ten times 

Mr. Fusco is a member of Tice and 
\ssociates, general agency for Mid- 
land Mutual in Columbus and_ south- 
eastern Ohio 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Made Prudential Executive 
Director of Agencies 


see 


WILLIAM INGRAM, JR. 
Appointment of 


William Ingram, Jr., 
as an executive director of 


agencies in 


Gertrude Haugh Bereaved 

Los Angeles — Arthur Reck Haugh, 
husband of Mrs. Gertrude C. Haugh, for 
a decade and a half receptionist at the 
Los Angeles office of the California De- 
partment of Insurance, died Aug. 17, fol- 
He is survived by 
Leonard C. and 
three daughters, 


lowing a brief illness. 
his widow, two 
‘Charles W. Smith; 
Mrs. Estelle S. Yeablsey, Elizabeth S. 
Lehan all of Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Saclion, Stewart Air Force 
Base, Newburgh, N. Y., a sister, Mrs. 
Betty H. Wiley, two uncles, Addie T. 
and B. C. Haugh and six grandchildren. 


sons, 





The Prudential, has been announced by 
Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential president. 

Mr. Ingram joins the home office staff 
after serving four years as a director 
of agencies in the company’s mid-Amer- 
ica home office in Chicago. 

Mr. Ingram started his Prudential 
career in 1932 and has been associated 
with district agencies operations through- 
out his career. After holding a number 
of responsible positions in the home 
office, he aided in the initial operations 
of the western home office at Los An- 
geles. In 1951, he transferred to the 
midwest as director of agencies for the 
Illinois region, 
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For a schedule of the rates that will lead to more annuity sales 
and more commissions for you, contact one of our Branch Offices. 


BALTIMORE e@ CHICAGO e CINCINNATI 


@ CLEVELAND 


e@ DETROIT @ HARTFORD 


HONOLULU e@ LANSING e@ LOS ANGELES e@ MINNEAPOLIS @ NEWARK e@ PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH @ PORTLAND e SAGINAW e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE @ SPOKANE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensed in Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


(Established 1887) 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO, CANADA 








GROUP MAN AVAILABLE 


Experienced all phases of Group Sery. 
ice and Administration in supervisory 
position, both home office and field, 
Seeks new opportunity in Group Sales 
and service. Age 31. College degree, 
Salary $8,000. Box 2344, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York 38. 
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C. E. Mott Appointed 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago ap- 
nounces the appointment of Clayton E, 
Mott as general agent in Chicago and 
new offices will be opened at 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard. 

Mr. Mott is well known in the life in- 
surance business, having been associated 
for over three years with the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Chicago as a spe- 
cial agent as well as an agency super- 
visor. A three-year member of the 
Provident Round Table of leading agents, 
a recipient of the National Quality 
Award, and his agency’s leading pro- 
ducer for the year 1954 are among his 
many accomplishments. 





Mutual Life of New York 


Raises Retention Limits 


Mutual Life of New York has in- 
creased its retention limits for standard 
and special class risks, including waiver 
of premium and double indemnity, the 
company announced. 

The limit for standard risks on perma- 
nent plans has been raised from $300,000 
to $400,000, with $300,000 as the maximum 
that MONY will retain at its own risk 
in any one twelve-month period. Term 
and 5 Year Modified Life plans have 
been increased from $200,000 to $250,000, 
with the company’s own limit set at 
$150,000 for any one twelve-month pe- 
riod. Retention limits for special class 
risks, waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity have also been rescheduled at 
higher levels. 





New Low Cost Policy by 
Sun Life of Baltimore 


The Sun Life of America in Balti- 
more has just announced a new low rate 
policy, with substantial cash values, en- 
titled the “Thriftmaster.” It is issued in 
a minimum amount of $10,000 but will be 
issued in any amount above that figure. 
It provides full face amount protection 
for life but premium payments cease on 
the anniversary of the policy nearest 
age 85. It contains all the usual non- 
forfeiture benefits, and cash values are 
unusually attractive. Waiver of premium 
disability provision is available on the 

“Thriftmaster” under the company’s usu- 
al rules. 


President Walker 


(Continued from Page 4) 


all of the three types of policies herein 
described. 

“We have already presented before 
the NAIC our model anti-tontine bill. I 
recommend we continue to seek the 
endorsement of NAIC thereon, not pre- 
senting to them any further such fe- 
quests until the pending anti-tontine bill 
is disposed of. In the interim the new 
model bill on which we ask apprové al as 
NALU policy will place NALU squarely 


on the record.” 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 


—— 
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HEARD On The WAY 








The Church Life Insurance Corp., 
which has been writing insurance and 
annuities on the lives of the clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and of 
lay officials and. workers and members 
of their immediate families, paid for 
$2,529,500 insurance and $14,680 an- 
nuities, last year, total insurance at end 
of the year being $37,289,000. Total an- 
nuities outstanding were $592,000. In- 
cluded in the insurance issued in 1954 
were two Group policies, one on the 
active clergy in a large diocese and the 
other on the staff of one of the national 
Church magazines. 

Assets at end of the year were ap- 
proximately $13,000,000. Premiums for 
the year were $967,500, 82% being for 
insurance and 18% for annuities. The 
company paid to beneficiaries in 1954 
$317,000 after death of the insured. An- 
other $72,344 was paid under maturing 
endowment policies. A total of $337,576 
was paid to annuitants. ; an 

President of the company is Benjamin 
M. Washburn. Robert Worthington is 
executive vice president. Oliver J. Hart 
and Leighton H. Coleman are vice presi- 
dents. E. F. Russell is medical director. 


Uncle Francis. 





Security Mutual Appoints 
Schlesinger in New York 


Frederick D. Russell, president of 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has announced that Rudy T. Schlesinger, 
Ir, will represent the company as gen- 
eral agent in New York City. 

A graduate of Hunter College, Mr. 
Schlesinger was formerly associated 
with Penn Mutual, Allied Stores and 
American Overseas Airlines. He served 
in the Coast Guard during World War 
Il and received the Purple Heart, Legion 
of Merit and Commendation Ribbon. 





Great-West Life Appoints 
Sutherland and Rosenberg 


Great-West Life has announced the 
appointment of Angus M. Sutherland 
and Isaac Rosenberg as Group actuarial 
assistants. Earlier this year both were 
named Fellows of the Society of Actu- 
aries on completion of required exami- 
nations. 

Mr. Sutherland in 1947 graduated with 

honors as Bachelor of Commerce from 
the University of Manitoba. He joined 
Great-West Life’s actuarial division in 
the same year and moved to the com- 
pany’s Group insurance division three 
years ago. 
_ Mr. Rosenberg, a 1950 Gold Medalist 
in Commerce of the University of Mani- 
toba, joined Great-West Life the same 
year as an actuarial student. He moved 
to the Group division in 1952. 





Licensed in North Carolina 
Carolina Home Life with headquarters 
n Burlington has received its license to 
lo business in North Carolina. The new 
il insurance company, a subsidiary of 
\arolina Casualty Insurance Co.,_re- 
ceived its charter from the state July 
-/, It is chartered for $1 million. 
Andre Schwitter, Jr., secretary-treas- 
wer and manager of Carolina Casualty, 
‘aid that with the license for North Car- 
‘na now granted, Carolina Home Life 
vill issue life policies from $100 to $1,000 
tits start. Walter B. Clark will be 
Manager of the new firm. 


Pass LOMA Examinations 


Ninety-seven employes of Occidental 
pt ot California passed a total of 169 
MAT examinations during the 1955 
“sting period. Two employes in the 
mpany’s Los Angeles home office were 
‘amed LOMAT associates for completing 
€ frst ten tests in the series, while 
* total of 93 home office and four field 
Personnel passed one or more exams, 





Mutual Trust Convention 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, held its 
50th anniversary convention this week 
at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. The 
convention opened with a reception at 
which President Raymond Olson recog- 
nized the company’s leading producers 
by the presentation of special awards. 

Several of the company’s officers were 
in attendance. In addition to President 
Olson, three other members of the com- 


pany’s board of directors attended—O. D. 
Olson, O. I. Hertsgaard and W. W. 
Nipper. 

Mutual Trust recently passed the one- 
half billion mark in life insurance in 
force. It has also recently expanded its 
West Coast territory by entering the 
state of Oregon. A new type of life 
insurance contract which the company 
has just developed was announced at 
the convention. 


. . ° a. 
Security Licensed in Conn. 
New Haven— The Security-Connecti- 
cut Life Insurance Co., organized on 
August 2, with $1,000,000 of capital and 
surplus was licensed by Connecticut on 
August 15, to transact business in the 
life and accident and health fields. 

The company does not plan to offer 
accident and health immediately but will 
be selling Ordinary life in Connecticut 
this fall. The Security-Connecticut Life 
plans to request admission to other 
states shortly. 





Here’s our complete brokerage story 
for your easy reference 











Aenean eaceeneseerern 
ntrnenaneeniesn antennae, 











i 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE of Minneapolis has more than 40 years’ experience in 
serving brokers’ needs. Being both a stock and a mutual company, it offers one of the 
widest selections of participating and non-participating contracts available today. 
“What We Write” gives the facts about these policies and NWNL’s underwriting practices. 
In addition, it explains our unusually broad services for individual policy pension plans, 
group permanent, group annuities, deposit administration, and other group coverages. 





Independent Brokers 


General Insurance Agencies 


having a life department 


free copy 


to General Agents & Managers 





Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
Box 929, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Name ____ 


Please send me a copy of “What We Write.” 





Status 





(GA, Mgr., Broker, etc.) 


Address. 





City- 


State 
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Neitlich President 
American CLU Society 


KRUEGER FIRST VICE PRES. 





Traylor, DeVol and Floyd Named to 
Official Posts; New Regional Direc- 
tore Elected 





for Metro- 
3oston and 


George Neitlich, 
politan Life in 
long-time national figure in CLU 
American 


manager 
suburban 

circles, 
is the new president of the 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
a nation-wide ballot of mem- 
his elec- 


Following 
bers of the 
tion was announced along with a slate 


American Society, 
























HARRY KRUEGER 


officers, at the Society’s 
annual meeting held August 24 at Hotel 
Jefferson in St. Louis. 

Mr. Neitlich is a 


who graduated from 


f other new 


Joston 
turned 


native of 


M.1.T. and 


to life insurance where he became ac- 
tive in life underwriter and CLU af- 
fairs. For five years he was an LUT( 


instructor and was awarded the Senior 
Instructor’s Plaque. He became a direc- 
tor of the Amercan Society in 1948, a 
regional vice president in 1950, was 


elected secretary in 1952, second vice 
president 1953, and first vice president 
1954, 


Other officers of the American Society 


newly elected to their posts are: First 
Vice Pekan: Harry Krueger, general 
igent for Northwestern Mutual in New 
York: Second Vice President, Fitzhugh 


for Equitable Society 
in Indianapolis; and Secretary, Eugene 
C. DeVol, general agent for National 
Life in Philadelphia. Frederick W. 
Floyd, former executive secretary of the 
Society and manager for Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia in Philadelphia was 
reelected treasurer. 

The slate of new officers was presented 
by the Nominations Committee, of which 
Gerald W. Page, past president of the 
Society, was chairman; and the election 
was held by mail. Results were an- 
nounced at the CLU Breakfast, a tradi- 
tional affair which is combined’ with the 
annual meeting of the membership of the 
American Society. 


Traylor, manager 


New Regional Directors 


regional 


Her- 


elected 
eastern, 


The following were 
directors of the Society: 


bert T. Florer, general agent for Aetna 
Life, Boston; middle-eastern, Harold 
K. Myers, assistant manager for Travel- 


ers, Cleveland; southern, J. Carlton 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
S86 Court St. 


MAin 4-7951-2-3 







































GEORGE NEITLICH 


Smith, educational director, Southwest- 
ern Life, Dallas; middle-western, Lil- 
lian G. Hogue, agent with New York 
Life, Detroit; and western, Robert K. 
Powers, general agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual, Spokane. 

Harry Krueger, new first vice presi- 
dent of the Society, has been prominent 
in life insurance activities in New York 
City for a number of years. He was 
president of the New York CLU chap- 
ter in 1938 and president of the Life 
Managers Association in 1952. He has 
been associate editor of the CLU Journal 
since 1948 and is co-editor with Leland 
T. Waggoner of the book “The Life 
Insurance Policy Contract.” 

The following members of the Society, 
entering their third year as regional 
directors, automatically become regional 
vice presidents: eastern, Leland T. Wag- 
goner, assistant manager of sales, Mu- 
tual Life of New York; middle-eastern, 
F. J. Stevenson, associate mani iger for 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; southern, 
W. Elwood Baker, agent with New 
York Life, W ashington, D. C.; middle- 
western, A. H. Pickford, associate gen- 
eral agent for Provident Mutual, Des 
Moines ; and western, Louis C. Halley, 
assistant vice president with Society Life 
& Accident, Denver. Frank Cooper, 
agent with Southwestern Life of Fort 
Worth and retiring president of the 
\merican Society, became a director ex- 
officio. 





Franklin July Sales Up 

Chas. E. Becker, president of Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Ill, has announced 
that new paid sales during July (exclud- 
ing annuities) totaled $35,049,642, a gain 
of 16.8% over the same month last year. 
Paid business during the first seven 
months of 1955 shows a gain of 16.6% 
over 1954. 





for himself. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
REGIONAL GROUP SUPERVISOR 


We are opening a regional group office in Philadelphia to 
handle group sales and service for the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Washington, D. C. 


This position offers a real opportunity to a group man with 
an established record of production who is willing to locate in 
Philadelphia. The right man will be age 30 to 40 and will be 
interested in managing his own office and building a real future 


Reply to: G. N. WATSON, Group Manager and Actuary, 
THE CROWN LIFE INS. CO., 
120 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Canada. 












Expect Over 300 to Attend 
LAA N. Y. Meet Sept. 14-16 


Over 300 advertising, sales promotion 
and public relations representatives of 
life insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada are expected to at- 
tend the 22nd annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance _ Advertisers Association 
in New York City at the Essex House, 
September 14-16, according to A. 
Thiemann, LAA president and second 
vice president of New York Life. 

Robert S. Kieffer, assistant vice presi- 

dent, Metropolitan Life, will serve as 
general chairman of the meeting. Sub- 
committees will be headed by the follow- 
ing: Henry M. Kennedy. director of ad- 
vertising, The Prudential; promotion, 
Robert A. Adams, advertising supervisor, 
Provident Mutual; arrangements, A. 
E. ‘Crouter, administrative assistant, 
New York Life; exhibits, Robert M. 
MacGregor, assistant publications man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual; registration, Jo- 
seph M. Locke, publication supervisor, 
Gulf Life; meeting proceedings, Loflin 
E. Harwood, public relations director, 
Southwestern Life; treasurer, Myron 
Jones, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Union Central; press, Jerry F. 
Crowley, advertising promotion manager, 
Metropolitan Life. 


National Old Line Meet 

National Old Line Life of Little Rock, 
Ark., held its annual King and Queen 
convention of production leaders at 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., recently when Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Washburn of Meridian, Miss., the 
top qualifier and his wife were crowned 
king and queen. Plaques were also 
given to the most versatile man of the 
year, Charles W. Martin of Tennessee 
and the leading agency, C. C. Bales. 

The Agency Advisory board held its 
annual meeting at the conclusion of the 
three-day affair when plans were made 
for next year’s convention in conjunc- 
tion with opening of the company’s new 
home office in Little Rock. 








modern policies of: 


& Health, 


President 





Attention! 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL’S AGENCY EXPANSION 
PROGRAM — is getting into high gear — but 

we still have openings in Elmira, Albany and Rochester, New York— 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio—Richmond and Roanoke, Virginia. 


If you are interested in having your own General Agency, selling 


Life, Substandard and Preferred, Accident 
Hospitalization and Group 


Write in confidence to: 
MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, OF 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, 


Director of Agencies 














Confederation Life Moves 

The Confederation Life of Toronto 
which hz 1s moved into a new home office 
building in Bloor Street East will off- 
cially open the building to the public 
late next month. The goal of business 
in force by the end of September js 
$1,500,000,000. 

Confederation Life, of which J, K 
Macdonald is president, has had a down- 
town Toronto location for five years and 
the move to Bloor St. in the new two- 
block-long stretch in “insurance row" 
is fourth move of the association. 


L. D. Baker Named Wichita 
G. A. for Mass. Protective 


Lloyd D. Baker has been named 
Wichita general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, Inc, 
and the Paul Revere Life. Mr. Baker, 
a native Kansan, has represented the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in Wichita 
for the past nine years. He is a graduate 
of the University of Wichita. 

Active in trade affairs, Mr. Baker is 
a past member of the board of directors 
of the Wichita Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, 


Appoint R. C. Wheeling 


Robert C. Wheeling has been ap- 
pointed: head of The Prudential’s Union- 
town, Pa., district. Mr. Wheeling, a for- 
mer company training consultant, fills 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Brinton C. Carter. 

A native Pennsylvanian, Mr. Wheeling 
left the managership of a chain gro- 
cery store to join Prudential as’ san 
agent at New Castle in 1940. He later 
supervised activities of a group of agents 








there. Since March of this year he 
has been assisting in the company’s 
training program for field sales per- 
sonnel. 





Mass. Mutual Fieldmen 
High On Round Table 


Sixty-two ke the 100 Massachusetts 
Mutual Life agents who are members o/ 
the 1955 Million Round Table wrote 
over $1 million in their own company 
The average Massachusetts Mutual pro- 
duction of the 81 members who qualified 
as a result of last year’s production was 
$1,385,573, based on their total company 
output of $112,231,414. Nineteen life 
members turned in a total of $11,355,458. 

These figures place the Massachusetts 
Mutual third in number of qualifiers 
among all companies and first in per- 
centage of full-time representatives 0” 


the 1955 Round Table. 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 
CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


It. Y 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. 
TRiangle 5-7362 
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General Purchasing Agent 
For the Metropolitan Life 





LEWIS S. REID 


Lewis S. Reid has been appointed gen- 
eral purchasing agent of Metropolitan 
Life, succeeding Alfred H. Good, who 
retired on August 1. 

Mr. Reid has been associated with 
the Metropolitan since 1935 and_ has 
been a member of the company’s admin- 
istrative personnel since 1944. He is a 
sraduate of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, receiving the 
degree of Ph.B. with the class of 1919. 

Prior to the current appointment Mr. 
Reid was the Metropolitan’s assistant 
general purchasing agent. He is suc- 
ceeded in this post by Richard J. Conlan. 





Maccabees Training Course 
The Maccabees Life Insurance Society 
is currently holding its fourth insurance 
training course for new field representa- 
tives at its home office in Detroit. Pre- 
ceding the school at the home office, the 
trainees spent a week at Purdue Univer- 
sity in Lafayette, Indiana, taking the 
course at the Institute of Life Insurance 
Marketing. The home office training 
program is a continuation of that course. 
In this phase of the program the students 
undergo a concentrated study of Macca- 
bees certificates and procedures. 

The Maccabees, a fraternal insurance 
society, has its international headquar- 
ters in Detroit. It operates in 42 states 
ant the District of Columbia of the 
cnited States and four provinces of 
canada. It has a membership of over 
300,000, 

In addressing the students, President 
fohn C. Lehr advised them that The 
Maccabees has been operating as a fra- 
enal insurance society for over 77 
years. He pointed out that its growth 
nd development for over three-quarters 
Ta century is evidenced by the fact 
‘Nat its assets are now in excess of one 
ndred million dollars. 


Associate Agency Manager 

William D. Moore, Jr. has been ap- 
wonted associate agency manager of the 
dar Rapids, Towa, agency of American 
. tuted Life. Mr. Moore has been in the 
"te insurance business since 1949 as 
Sent, assistant agency manager and 
“Sey assistant in the home office. He 
7 : graduate of the University of Towa 
- the Purdue Life Insurance Market- 
1 Institute. He has completed the Life 
EW rt Agency Management Asso- 
we n school and the Life Underwriters 
‘Faning Council course. 





Form Little & Co. 


F. Jean Little, well known Detroit life 
insurance agent, and his son, Charles J., 
have set up a new firm Little & Co. of 
that city, offering a service to annuity 
owners. In the past eight months F. 
Jean Little has purchased more than 
$500,000 in cash values of endowments 
and annuities so that the owners can 
report their profit as capital gain instead 
of Ordinary income. In 1946 F. Jean 


Little sold more than $5,000,000 of single- 
payment annuities and annuities by bank 
loan. 

His angle is that under present law 
profit taken from an insurance com- 
pany is subject to ordinary income tax, 
but if an insured sells his contract to a 
third party the profit is capital gain. 
If an annuity is paid out in installments, 
ordinary income tax applies to these, 
too. Little’s firm will be the third party 
and buy up maturing endowment and 
annuity policies. 


Feuer Has 6 MDRT Members 


The Equitable Society announces that 
58 members of its agency field force 
have earned membership in the 1955 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

First place within the Equitable for 
having the most 1955 Round Table mem- 
bers went to the M. A. Feuer Agency, 
Chicago, where six agents won the 
honor. Sharing second place were the 
E. C. Wentcher Agency, Chicago, and 
the J. Fred Speer Agency, Pittsburgh, 
with four each. 





POINTED at the needs of... 


The Businessman 
This brand-new policy is ideally 
suited to provide protection 
against a temporary business 
need. It offers the life insurance 
you need at a minimum rate. 


1} 


The Young Family Man 


This low-premium policy is de- 
signed for the young family man 
just getting started in his career 
—when life insurance needs are 
greatest and his budget is limited. 









New MONY 
‘TMT Policy 
offers ‘10,000 

of Life Insurance 


at an initial rate of 


Only 16¢ A Day! 





(BASED ON AGE 30) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ‘‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM’’: 


e Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. 


e Can be converted at any time during the 5- 


year period to the same amount of permanent 


insurance. . 
surability. 


. without further evidence of in- 


At age 30 


First 2 years 
Third through fifth years 


At age 40 
First 2 years 








Min OF New York 


Third through fifth years 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


@ Sample gross premiums, dividend illustrations 
and illustrative net. premiums for $10,000: 





Gross Illustrative Iustrative 
Premium Dividends* Net Premiums* 
$57.20 None $57.20 
$82.70 $25.50 $57.20 
$83.90 None $83.90 

$116.60 $32.70 $83.90 


*Dividend illustrations are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of 


Halizad, 





Life Ins Accid 


t and Sick. al 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


p future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 


nual action of the Company’s Trustees. Illustrative net premiums are 


simply the gross premiums less the illustrative dividends. Such dividends 





are payable at the end of the second and of each later policy year. 
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V. P. and Agency Director 
For Mass. Protective 


i 





JOHN J. PLUMB 
John J. Plumb has been named vice 


president and director of agencies of 
Massachusetts 
Inc., and Paul 


assume his new duties September 15. 


Protective Association, 


Revere Life. He_ will 


As the principal sales officer of the 
Worcester, Mass. companies, Mr. Plumb 
will have over-all responsibility for its 
national accident and sickness and life 
insurance sales and service operations. 
In addition he will give management 
direction to all agency services including 
public relations, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, sales training and agency ad- 
ministration. Formerly Mr. Plumb was 
associated with Prudential as the execu- 
tive director of agencies of its south- 
central home office operations. 

Graduate of Duke University where, 
among other honors he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Plumb joined the 
home office organization of Prudential 
at Newark in 1938. Following his return 
from military service in 1945, he became 
a successful Ordinary agent in Newark. 
Subsequently he was named to assistant 
and associate managerial posts in the 
largest of Prudential’s Ordinary agen- 
cies. In 1948 he obtained his master’s 
degree in Business Administration from 
New York University. He rejoined The 
Prudential home office staff in 1951 as 
associate director of field training opera- 
tions. He became director of field train- 
ing the following year. He joined the 
Jacksonville regional home office as its 
executive director of agencies last 
January. 


Made General Counsel 
John W. Graham, associated with 
company since 1949 as legal officer and 
executive assistant, has been named 
general counsel of the Imperial Life 
\ssurance Co. of Canada. 


Hugh Bell’s New Book 
On Management Methods 


Hugh Bell’s new book is a worthy 
sequel to his first book on management 
methods which has come to be regarded 
as a standard text in the business. This 
is not a re-write nor a re-hash. These 
are things Mr. Bell didn’t say in his 
first volume—the ideas he didn’t have 
room to include. 

In this 300 page book, Mr. Bell tells 
of his experiences in building and main- 
taining one of the consistently leading 
agencies in his company and one of the 
really fine agencies in the country. His 
approach to the job of agency manage- 
ment is logical, humane, conservative, 
forward-looking. He writes in a matter- 


of-fact, thoroughly honest vein. He calls 
his shots as he sees them. 

The result is an easy-to-read exposi- 
tion of both principles and methods of 
agency management. He doesn’t attempt 
to shove his ideas down the reader’s 
throat. On the contrary, he tells what 
he has done, what mistakes he has made, 
what lessons he has learned—and leaves 
it up to you to take it or leave it alone. 

The book is divided into four sections. 
One concerns the job of agency manage- 
ment, wherein Mr. Bell discusses such 
problems as what to do about the agent 
who wants to be a manager, the ques- 
tion of how many agents to have, agency 
discipline, financing plans, vacation and 
convention trips and others. 

In the second section, covering agent 
training, the areas discussed are the first 
twelve days of an agent’s career, drill 
and practice, practical sales talks, devel- 
oping special fields, and meeting competi- 
tion. 

The third part, dealing with super- 
vision, is concerned with records, joint 
work, supervisors, short-cuts on detail, 
the wives’ roll and how to revive the 
stale salesman. 

In the fourth section, Mr. Bell de- 
scribes how to revive the stale manager 
and the rewards that make the job 
worthwhile. 

A practical book for new men and 
old alike, it should be required reading 
and study for every agency head. 

Copies may be obtained from Insurance 
Research & Review, 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana, for $4.85. 
Quantity prices may be obtained on re- 
quest. 





Josephson and Lindsay 
Get Magazine Awards 


Annual awards for the best articles in 
Manager’s Magazine and District Man- 
agement magazine were presented to 
Halsey D. Josephson, general agent in 
New York City for Connecticut Mutual 
and C. B. Lindsay, city manager in 
Vancouver, British Columbia for Lon- 
don Life of Canada. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, managing di- 


rector of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, which pub- 
lishes both magazines, presented the 


winning authors with handsomely in- 
scribed desk clocks at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the General Agents and Managers 
Conference in St. Louis. 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 





Judge D. W. Gilmore Joins 
Kansas City Life Staff 





JUDGE D. W. GILMORE 


Judge D. W. Gilmore of the 28th judi- 
cial circuit of Missouri, will resign late 
this month to join the legal staff of 
Kansas City Life. Judge Gilmore’s ap- 
pointment will be effective September 1, 
W. E. Bixby, president, has announced. 

Judge Gilmore was elected to the Mis- 
souri State Senate in 1948 and became 
Judge of the Circuit Court of the 28th 
Judicial Circuit on January 1, 1952. Dur- 
ing the past two years, he has on several 
occasions presided in the Circuit Court 
of Jackson County under an order of 
transfer issued by the Supreme Court. 
He has a wide acquaintance with the 
people of Missouri, especially with the 
judiciary and members of the Bar. He 
has been active in Democratic political 
circles in both state and nation, and 
has also devoted much of his time to 
local and civic affairs in his home sec- 
tion of the state. 

Born in East Prairie, Mississippi 
County, Mo., Judge Gilmore was edu- 
cated at United States Naval Academy, 
University of Missouri, and received his 
law degree from Washburn University, 
Topeka, Kans., in 1938. He was admitted 
to the Bars of Missouri and of Kansas 
in 1938, and began the practice of law 
with Ray B. Lucas—now vice president 
and general counsel, Kansas City Life— 
in Benton, Mo., in 1939. He is a mem- 
ber of the Bar of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the District Bar of 
the District of Columbia. He served four 
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Challenge of a Bigger Job 


We need a go-getter for our life and 
group department who can take over as a 
supervisor, build his own unit, and make 
twice as much money than he's now getting, 


Maybe you are a direct producer with 
ambition to get into management. This is 
your big opportunity—a Challenge. Yoy 
must know brokers. 


Ours is one of the leading multiple line 
agencies in New Jersey where, on a com- 
bination salary-commission basis, you will 
be happier than ever before in your life, 
Write us about yourself. Address Box 2343 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. : 














Life Purchases Up 23% 

July purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to $3,561,000,000, brought the 
aggregate for the first seven months of 
the year to $26,996,000,000, or 23% more 
than a year ago. The July figure, re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, compared with 
$3,202,000,000 in July of last year. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in July were $2,397,000,000, or 16% over 
July a year ago. This was the largest 
July total on record for Ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Industrial life insurance bought in July 
amounted to $528,000,000, an increase of 
4% from the corresponding month last 
year. 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$636,000,000 in July, approximately un- 
changed from July a year ago. This 
was the largest July total on record for 
Group life insurance. These figures rep- 
resent new groups set up only and not 
additions under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first seven months of this year, 
Ordinary life insurance bought accounted 
for $17,307,000,000, an increase of 18% 
over last year. Industrial life insurance 
purchases represented $3,895,000,000 of 
this year’s seven-month total, up 3% 
from last year, while new Group life in- 
surance amounted to $5,794,000,000, an 
increase of 69% from the first seven 
months of last year. 





and a half years in the Navy in World 
War II and now holds the rank of com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. He is a 
member of the Christian church, Ma- 
sonic lodge, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
After being discharged from the Navy 
in 1945, he returned to Benton to prac- 
tice law. He was elected prosecuting 
attorney of Scott County in 1946. 





Good News from: 





Northeastern Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


LOW guaranteed premiums with HIGH life income settlement options produce attractive results. 
Monthly life income for male age 65 (10-years certain) — $6.42 per thousand of proceeds. 


The Broker’s Company + HOME OFFICE—110 WILLIAM STREET * NEW YORK 38, N.Y. * WORTH 4-0440 
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(ld Line Life Elects 
M. F. Ryan President 


sUCCEEDING J. H. DAGGETT 





- - « President Becomes Board Chair- 
— . J. Moore Named Exec. 
Vice President; Assets Increased 


Mearl F. Ryan was elected president 


of Old Line Life Insurance Co. of 


America at the quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., succeeding J. H. Daggett who 
becomes chairman of the board. War- 
ren J. Moore was named executive vice 


MEARL F, RYAN 


president, and L, D. Harkrider was 


elected to the board. 

Mr. Ryan, the new president has been 
with the company since 1945. He was 
made a director in 1946 and a vice 
president in 1951. He has served on a 
number of national committees in con- 
nection with the life insurance indus- 
try. 

Mr. Moore has 40 years service with 
Old Line Life. He became assistant sec- 
retary in 1924 and secretary in 1934. He 
was elected vice president and a mem- 
ber director of the board in 1951. He 
currently is serving as first vice presi- 
dent and director of the Life Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. Harkrider, president and member 
of the board of the General Malleable 
Corp. of Waukesha, was elected to the 
board of Old Line Life to fill a vacancy 
created by the death of Armin W. 
Finger. Mr. Harkrider is also serving 
on the board of directors of Waukesha 
Motor Co., Hein- Werner Corp., James 
Manufacturing Co., Industrial Savings 
and Loan Association of Waukesha and 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Associates. He 
Was president of the latter association 
trom 1947 to 1950, during which time he 
completed a trade mission through nine 
countries in Europe. 

With the addition of new sales through 
June 30, 1955, the company now has a 
total of $168,302,545 of life insurance 


in force, and assets have increased to 
$53,404,709, 





Named by Great-West 


_Great-West Life has announced the 
‘ppointment of C. Stanley Holloway as 
‘tpervisor of its Montreal 1 branch. In 
ils new position he will be associated 


ee 
i D. R. Ferguson, manager of the 
ranch, 

Aiea , 
: ris announced was the appointment 
"J. O. Richards as Group representa- 


Wve tor Its north Texas branch in Dal- 
n his new position, Mr. Richards 
association with H. Owens, 
OUP supervisor in north Texas. 


as 
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Federal Life to Hold 
Its Largest Convention 


AT THE SHAWNEE INN IN PA. 





Charles Zimmerman, R. R. Lounsbury 
and New Jersey Commissioner 
Charles R. Howell on Program 





“The Importance of the Agent’s Job 
and His Responsibilities to the Insuring 
Public” is the theme of the Federal 
Life convention to be held August 29 to 
September 2 at the Shawnee Inn in 
Pennsylvania. It is the largest conven- 
tion in the history of the Chicago com- 
pany. 

Four outstanding men from the insur- 
ance industry will be among the speak- 


Ss. 

Charles Zimmerman, CLU, managing 
director of Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National Life of New Jersey, 
and Charles R. Howell, Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for the State 
of New Jersey will speak at one of the 
two business sessions. 

Milton J. Goldberg, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and a well known humorist will 
be the featured speaker at the banquet. 


First Business Meeting 


The first business meeting will open 
August 30 with an address by L. D. 
Cavanaugh, chairman of the board for 
Federal Life. Spencer R. Keare, presi- 
dent, will set the theme of the conven- 
tion with a talk entitled “Each Un- 
forgiving Minute.” 

Other speakers will be Ted Muskin, 
Federal Life agent who will speak on 
“The Value of Mortgage Insurance; M. 
J. Reese, Federa! Life manager who will 
talk on “Salary Savings and Its Advan- 
tages,” and Eugene Street, Federal Life 
agent who will speak on “Advantages 
of Group Business.” 

Charles R. Howell is scheduled to onen 
the Thursday morning business session. 
Mr. Lounsbury will continue the theme 
of the convention with a talk entitled 
“A Few Do’s and Don’ts” and Mr. Zim- 
merman will talk on “In That Faith I 
Act.” 

Mr. Zimmerman was elected managing 
director of the Agency Management 
Association in 1951. In the same year he 
was awarded the John Newton Russell 
Memorial Award for outstanding and 
meritorious service to the institution 
of life insurance. He became associated 
with the AMA in 1946 shortly after he 
was separated from the Navv. He was 
named assistant managing director in 
Tuly, 1947, and was elected associate 
managing director the following vear. 

Mr. Lounsbury has been the chief ex- 
ecutive of the Bankers National Life 
since it was licensed to begin business 
in 1927. He has been active in the 
American Life Convention for many 
years, serving on a number of its com- 
mittees. He was elected to the executive 
committee in 1946 and elected president 
in 1953, for a one vear term. 

A total of 81 agents and managers 
qualified to attend the 35th convention. 
Including wives, special guests, and 
speakers. more than 200 people will 
attend the five day meeting. 

Agents and managers qualify to at- 
tend the convention as guests of the 
company on the basis of volume produc- 
tion, persistency rating, and claim ratio 
rating. Agents or managers who qualify 
for the Inner Circle may also bring 
their wives as guests of the company. 





Occidental Personnel 

Occidental Life of California now has 
more than 2,000 employes, Personnel 
Director Ralph Nelson announced in Los 
Angeles recently. On July 31 the com- 
pany employed 1,526 men and women in 
its home office, and 475 in field offices. 

In addition to salaried workers, Occi- 
dental has more than 3,500 full-time 
agents under contract along with more 
than 22,000 brokers. 





Alan L. Reed Pru Executive 


Director of Agencies 


ALAN L. REED 


Alan L. Reed has been appointed 
executive director of agencies of Pru- 
dential, effective September 15. He will 
supervise 45 Ordinary agencies in the 
New England, Mid-Atlantic and metro- 
politan areas. Since 1952 he has been 
director of agencies for Eastern region. 
With Prudential since 1945 he joined 
the company as a special agent at Har- 
risburg, Pa. and in 1950 was named 
manager of the Binghamton, N. Y. 
agency. 

Born in Wellsboro, Pa. Mr. Reed 

, 

worked for the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways for a number of 
years and during World War II was a 
War Production Board executive. He is 
a past president of the Binghamton Life 
Underwriters Association. 





Honor W. E. Bixby Birthday 

With $6,650,081 of written business 
submitted by Kansas City Life agents 
in honor of President W. E. Bixby’s 
birthday August 20, all previous company 
records for a single day’s business were 
broken. Total for August 31, 1954, the 


previous high, was $5,727,590. 


YOU'RE HEADING 


IN THE 


RIGHT DIRECTION 
WHEN YOU REPRESENT 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill. 







Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 


395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass. 


Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 
President 














EVERY WORKING 
DAY the Sun Life 
Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada 
pays out half a 
million dollars to 
its policyholders, 
beneficiaries and 
annuitants. 





SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Head Office — Montreal 
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PART III 


Marital and Non-Marital Trusts 
For the larger estates we have rec- 
ommended two trusts: (1) a marital and 
(2) a non-marital or residuary trust. The 
first would qualify and the second would 
not. For the marital trust we know that 
any principal which may be left upon 
the death of the wife would be taxed 
in her estate. Consequently, the trustee 
may be given broad discretionary powers 
to distribute principal from this trust 
according to her needs. In the non- 
marital trust, however, the principal 
will pass by the husband’s will on his 
wife’s death, and therefore will not be 
Here it would be 
trustee a 


taxable in her estate. 
logical to confer upon the 
discretionary power to accumulate the 
income not required for the wife’s needs 
and add this to principal, assuming that 
this is permissible under applicable state 
At the same time, the wife may 
a tax-free power of appoint- 
ment over the corpus. In this way the 
corpus of the marital trust, taxable in 
the wife’s estate, will gradually be re- 
duced, while the corpus of the residuary 
trust, not so taxable, will gradually be 


laws. 


be given 


increased. 

There are two types of marital trusts 
which may be used, the more popular 
of which is the “power of appointment” 
trust. In order to qualify this for the 
Marital Deduction, it is necessary that 
the wife be entitled to “all the income,” 
which must be payable “at least annu- 
ally,” and that the trust confer upon 
her the right to appoint the entire prin- 
cipal free of the trust, which power 
must be exercisable in favor of her or 
her estate. It should be pointed out 
that the right to renewal 
may be regarded as an asset not pro- 
ducing income, and that therefore the 
wife must be given the right to demand 
the income which the value of the re- 
newal account would reasonably be ex- 


commissions 


pected to earn if sold. 

The second type of marital trust has 
been referred to as an “estate” trust and 
would simply provide for disposition of 
the commissions to the widow’s estate 
upon her death. To qualify this trust, 
the income must either be payable to 
the widow during her life or left to 
accumulate and paid to her estate upon 
her death along with the principal. This 
type of trust is useful for the life un- 
derwriter who is reasonably certain that 
his wife is amply provided for in other 
ways and that the renewal account will 
be needed for other beneficiaries upon 
her death Unlike the power of appoint- 
ment trust it is not necessary that the 
wife be entitled to all the income. The 
income tax advantages in this settlement 
are obvious, as the trustee can be given 
discretion to distribute either the corpus 
or the income to the widow. While the 
trustee must include the commissions as 
income in its fiduciary return, they will 
not be taxed as income to the widow 
unless actually paid to her. This places 
the trustee in an excellent position to 
arrange for a splitting of the income 
and the resultant tax liability. Further- 
more, in this situation the trustee 
also may take advantage of the five-year 








Developments In Planning 
An Agent’s Personal Estate 


By JoHN Barker, JR. 
Vice President and General Counsel, New England Mutual Life 


throwback rule of the 1954 Code when 
making an “accumulation distribution.” 

One rather serious hazard which is 
presented to the planner of the life un- 
derwriter’s estate is that renewal com- 
missions paid into a marital trust will 
be held to be income and that a direc- 
tion to pay these out to the widow as 
they are received by the trustee may be 
an essential ingredient to qualification. 
It may then be contended that the trus- 
tee is merely a conduit and the trust 
is dry and pointless. This may serve to 
discourage the average agent from set- 
ting up a “power of appointment” trust 
of his renewal commissions and induce 
him to use other property to exhaust 
the Marital Deduction. Nevertheless, in 
those situations where the renewal ac- 
count constitutes an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the total estate, he should 
still give consideration to the advan- 
tages of the Marital Deduction, and as 
pointed out above, he can use the estate 
type of trust for this purpose where 
there is no requirement that all the in- 
come be paid to the widow. There is 
no reason why his right to vested re- 
newals cannot be divided in a carefully 
prepared will, so that one-half will 
qualify and be available for the require- 
ments of the wife with the right re- 
served to her to demand the full amount 
of this marital half, and the other half 
disposed of in a non-marital or residu- 
ary trust providing for more remote 
contingencies. 

There are many advantages to be 
gained through concurrent wills to be 
executed by both husband and wife. If 
the husband prefers to have his prop- 
erty distributed under his own will, but 
feels constrained to confer upon his wife 
a power of appointment over the princi- 
pal, then the wife’s will may contain a 
provision expressly denying any intent 
to exercise this power. Mutual wills are 
very desirable in any case where sub- 
stantial property or contract rights are 
involved. Attorneys and others versed 
in the science of estate planning will fre- 
quently urge their happily married clients 
to achieve an even balance between the 
assets of husband and wife, so as to 
reduce the tax on the non-marital por- 
tion; but this requires an intelligent and 
exhaustive research into the entire fam- 
ily picture, and it affords a good reason 
for the cooneration of the estate plan- 
ning team composed of life underwriter, 
lawyer, accountant and trust officer. 


Selection of Fiduciaries 


The life insurance agent who has 
minor children and who has decided to 
employ a testamentary trust must select 
three fiduciaries: an executor, a guard- 
ian and a_ trustee. Obviously these 
choices will be of paramount importance 
to the success of his estate plan, and 
should depend for the most part upon 
the duties which each fiduciary will be 
required to perform. In most cases the 
fiduciary may be an individual, a cor- 
poration or both. The average testator 
is inclined to name his wife as executor, 
and this often proves satisfactory where 
she has had some business experience 
and knowledge of financial problems. 
She also will be in a position to receive 
an executrix’s fez which will reduce the 
estate for inheritance and Federal Es- 
tate tax purposes but will be taxable 
as ordinary income to her. If, however, 
her orbit has been limited to the family 
circle or some less practical pursuits, 
then it would be preferable for the tes- 
tator to name a bank or a trusted ad- 
visor either as co-executor with the 
wife or as sole executor. The services 
of a lawyer will, of course, be required 
in the probate of the will and settlement 
of the estate, and some saving of fees 


may often be accomplished by naming 
this lawyer executor. On the other 
hand, if the will contains a testamentary 
trust with a corporate trustee, there are 
some advantages in naming this same 
institution as executor. 

The surviving spouse will generally be 
selected as the testamentary guardian 
“of the person” of a minor child, but 
again if the guardian is required to 
manage funds, some thought should be 
given to his or her qualifications for 
this responsibility. Furthermore. it is 
advisable to name a successor in the 
event that the guardian should die be- 
fore his duties have been fulfilled. It 
should also be borne in mind that a 
minor who lacks legal capacity cannot 
serve as a fiduciary. 

Since it is likely that the average 
testamentary trust will continue after 
the death of the wife it will be necessary 
to name another trustee. Nevertheless, 
the wife may be named co-trustee for 
her lifetime if desired, except in the 
non-marital trust which we have de- 
scribed above. In this situation the trus- 
tee is given discretionary powers to ac- 
cumulate income and add it to principal, 
and if the wife should be the sole trus- 
tee, there is a danger that she would be 
treated, for Federal Estate and Gift tax 
purposes, as the owner of property with 
respect to which this power exists. In 
other words, she should not make these 
decisions for her own benefit. When 
asked, it has been my practice to recom- 
mend a corporate rather than an indi- 
vidual trustee, for the very simple rea- 
son that this will provide continuity of 
management for the trust property; 
and as you all know, the trust officer 
has now become an important member 
of the estate planning team. There are 
also some advantages in a more objec- 
tive and impersonal treatment of the 
needs of trust beneficiaries, although 
the trust officer should take pains to in- 
form himself of the family background 
in order to perform his duties properly. 

There is a natural resistance to a cor- 
porate trustee because of the fees to be 
charged, but the real problem, to my 
mind, is whether your beneficiaries are 
receiving a quid pro quo for the services 
of the trustee. With the thought that 
you would be interested, I gave a well- 
known Boston bank an example of a 
testamentary trust where renewal com- 
missions would be paid to the trustee at 
the rate of $2,000 per month for 15 
years and where the corpus of the trust 
would also comprise securities and other 
property having an inventory value of 
$100,000 upon the agent’s death. I also 
assumed that the trustee would pay out 
an average of $12,000 annually to the 
agent’s widow and accumulate the bal- 
ance for the children during the 15-year 
period. The bank advised me that they 
would make an annual charge of 4% of 
the income plus $3 per thousand of the 
first $200,000 of the market value of the 
corpus plus $2 per thousand of the excess. 
Starting with principal of $100,000 at 
date of death, the accumulation of one- 
half of the renewals in our hypothetical 
case would increase the fund to $400,000 
at the end of the 15-year period. The 
bank has furnished me with a tentative 
schedule of charges wherein the total 
fees for administering the trust during 
this period would be approximately 
$15,000, or an average of $1,000 per year. 
For a fund which accumulates to $400,- 
000, this does not seem unreasonable. 

One other factor to be taken into ac- 
count in the selection of a fiduciary is 
the legal restrictions in the various 
states. For example, a non-resident may 
not be qualified to serve as executor in 
some states, and others require that he 
designate a resident agent for service 
of process. In one state a foreign trust 
company cannot be appointed as trustee. 
These are matters upon which your at- 
torney’s advice will be indispensable. 


Employment of Counsel 


| have already stressed the need for 
a lawyer in this project which you have 
undertaken or will undertake, but not 
necessarily the lawyer who happens to 
be your golf or bridge partner or your 
college classmate Tt is important that 
a lawver he selecicd who is a competent 


draftsman, is alert to modern economic 
problems and is well versed in lo¢al 
laws and requirements, Particularly in 
the probate and tax field. An intelligent 
and business like approach is of prime 
importance and should not be sacrificed 
The fees which you pay this attorney 
for drafting your will and_ rendering 
legal advice in connection with your es. 
tate are unfortunately not deductible 
from your taxable income. If however 
the attorney’s services should be dj. 
verted into a review of your commission 
arrangement with your company or jts 
general agent, then I believe that the 
charge for that portion of the services 
should be deductible as an “ordinary and 
necessary” expense incurred in a trans- 
action connected with the taxpayer's 
business. 


State Inheritance Taxes 


In theory an “estate” tax constitutes 
an obligation of the executor, whereas 
an “inheritance” tax is assessed upon 
the beneficiary receiving the inherit. 
ance, although it is fairly common prac- 
tice to provide in a will for the payment 
of state inheritance taxes from the resj- 
due of the estate. The tax bite which 
Uncle Sam takes from our income and 
principal has assumed such gigantic pro- 
portions that we are often prone to for- 
get that our state governments also re- 
quire funds for their operations, some 
of which must be raised through inherit- 
ance taxes. It is surprising how little 
attention is paid by estate planners to 
these taxes, even though they may di- 
minish an estate too small to have any 
Federal tax problems. This is one more 
justification for the services of an at- 
torney who is conversant with local laws 
and estate practices. 

In closing I shall advert to my fa- 
vorite theme, even though you may 
classify me as a confirmed prophet of 
doom. You have accepted an important 
trust in qualifying for your chosen pro- 
fession—that of helping your fellowman 
to fulfill his human responsibilities and 
unselfishly to foster and complete his 
family obligations, his business account- 
ability and his plans for his own retire- 
ment. I feel sure that you are well 
aware of this trust, but I am still not 
satisfied that you have lived up to its 
standards in building a future for your- 
self and your family. It is surprising 
how a man who likes action and despises 
procrastination can still postpone his 
most intimate and personal obligations; 
but a. preacher is always grateful for 
even a handful of converts. 


John Hancock Course 

Fifteen general agency representatives 
from ten major cities throughout the 
United States recently completed a 
course in pension and_ profit-sharing 
sales and administration at the home 
office of the John Hancock. Purpose of 
the school, the second of its kind to be 
held by the company, was to enable 
Hancock underwriters to take greater 
advantage of increasing sales opportuni 
ties in the pension and_ profit-sharing 
field, to develop new business on exist- 
ing plans, and to aid in their conserva- 
tion through efficient administration 
and service. 

The first half of the course was de- 
voted to sales techniques, including the 
initial fact-finding interviews, adminis 
tration and service. The final days wert 
concerned primarily with problems of @ 
more complex nature. 


Guest speakers during the ten-day 
session included Clarence W. be 
vice president; George Vinsonhaler, 


CLU, second vice president; Ward 

Funk, second vice president, Group de 
partment; William L. Sweeting, ass! 
tant general agent, Buffalo agent! 
Donald Shepherd, insurance consultant. 
Boston Bobst agency; Ray, Lemeriss 
inanager, pension administration, Bosto 
Pitcher agency, and John French, pe™ 


sion manager, Boston Bobst agency: 
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Dowling’s ABA Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Pyblic Law 15, with all of its gener- 
ous nod to the states, does not leave 
everything to them. On the contrary, 
one provision sounds of national regula- 
tion, albeit the notes are not altogether 
clear. I refer to the provision that the 
anti-trust laws ‘shall be applicable to 
the business of insurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated by 
state law.’ This provision presents a 
baffling statutory problem; it has to do 
with a situation the reverse of the fa- 
miliar one of Congressional ‘occupancy 
of the field.” But there is a substantial 
difference: Congress can occupy the 
field, or at all events exclude the states, 
by the mere disclosure, express or im- 
plied, of its intention so to do, whereas 
under Public Law 15 it appears that 
positive regulation (who can say what 
kind and how much?) is required of the 
states if they would avoid application 
of federal laws. 


Confronted With New Froblems 


“The industry is confronted with new 
and special problems. They arise, like 
so many others nowadays, out of the 
possible uses of atomic energy. For the 
moment they may be grouped, on the 
one side, as those connected with war 
and the possibility of an atomic attack 
upon this country, and on the other, as 
those attendant upon peace and the em- 
ployment of atomic energy for industrial 
power purposes. 

“The first group includes questions 
concerned with measures for assuring 
continuity of insurance operations in the 
event of an atomic attack. A committee 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America has recommended an_ inter- 
company exploration of such problems, 
and has indicated the legal character of 
some of them. It may be necessary, for 
example, to modify existing requirements 
relating to corporate meetings and pow- 
ers; to authorize new or more flexible 
methods of proof of claims and of lost 
documents; to establish state laws. Such 
measures, plainly enough, ought to be 
devised before disaster falls. (An exam- 
ple of precautionary action is the pend- 
ing constitutional amendment to change 
the quorum requirement for Congress 
and enlarge the states’ power of ap- 
pointment to fill vacancies in the event 
of sudden depletion in the membership 
of Congress.) It is hardly conceivable 
that all the legal problems can be solved 
without legislative help; and I should 
not be surprised if it turns out that 
considerations of uniformity, complete- 
ness, and despatch point to (Congress as 
the place to go for at least some of the 
needed legislation. This is not to sug- 
gest that Acts of Congress, as has 
been said of the Statutes of the Lord, 
are always ‘right, rejoicing the heart’; 
but they may sometimes supply surpris- 
ing aids to salvation. 

On the more cheerful outlook that 
atomic war may be avoided and that we 
will somehow survive if it comes, the 
questions are concerned with the char- 
acter and extent of liability for dam- 
ages resulting from the use of atomic 
energy in industry and the matter of in- 
surance coverage. Operation of a nuclear 
Power plant, I aver on information and 
elie, is an inherently dangerous enter- 
prise, the danger running not only to 
the immediate vicinity of the plant but 
‘oa wider community by reason of radi- 
ation. Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 private companies licensed to oper- 
ate atomic reactors must hold the Gov- 
‘rmment harmless from damages due to 
the licensee’s use of nuclear materials. 
What those damages may be and how to 
Provide insurance for them are among 
the matters under consideration in re- 
Tésponsible quarters, notably in an In- 
surance Study Group, appointed by the 
‘Atomic Energy Commission and con- 
‘isting of executives from the fire and 
casualty insurance industry. Whether 
the industry can carry the whole risk 





or whether recourse must be taken to 
the National Government, is one of the 
open questions. And the suggestions has 
been made that this is an opportune time 
also to re-examine the existing rules of 
legal liability, to see whether they are 
well adapted to the new conditions. 


Industry Should Study Situation 


“In this day the question is not 
whether Congress shall have a role in 
the regulation of insurance. The in- 
escapable truth is that Congress already 
has a role. It may be small or it may be 
large, but of some national proportions 
it is bound to be. It is a role, if I may 
so describe it, in a great play on the 
governmental stage where the plot has 
to do with the working of the Federal 
system. That system is a complicated 
mechanism, and plotting its operations 
is no easy task. The importance of the 
task is indicated by the creation two 
years ago of a Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to study the 
broad problems of the system and of the 
appropriate division of responsibilities 
between the National Government and 
the states. The Commission has pointed 
out in its recent report that while the 
division used to be settled mainly in 
terms of power it is now treated as a 
problem of policy, in the solution of 
which the emphasis is on ‘mutual and 
complementary undertakings in further- 
ance of common aims.’ 

“On what the specific role of Congress 
should be, insurance itself is in the best 
position to say. At least initially. It 
has close contact with the governmental 
agencies concerned and lt has a high 
sense of public responsibility. I have 
doubts, however, whether at any time 
since South-Eastern the industry has 
really faced up to the eveniual role of 
Congress in the regulation of the bui- 
ness. Rather, I have somehow got the 
impression that the industry, geared as it 
always has been to operation under 
state laws, has been more or less pre- 
occupied with the hope that in the long 
run things would level off and_go on 
much as they did before South-Eastern. 
But I have no doubts whatever on the 
point that the industry could make a 
noteworthy contribution to the art of 
government in this Federal scheme av 
to its own welfare by undertaking a full 
examination of the public regulation of 
the business, for the purpose of deter- 
mining how the labors of the necessarv 
regulation should be divided between 
Congress and the states. Such an un- 
dertaking would offer the best hope of 
getting on satisfactorily towards what 
T am sure is ahead, namely, a legislative 
pattern of coordinated and balanced na- 
tional and state action. That has been 
the trend in the considered develonment 
of the Federal svstem. And riehtly so, 
I think, under the genius of the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a Consti- 
tution ordained, not to build up an over- 
reaching central government, but to 
make this a ‘more perfect Union.” 





Bankers National’s New 


Reducing Premium Policy 
William J. Sieger, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies for Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., has an- 
nounced the introduction of a_new ten 
payment policy designed specifically for 
funded premium plans. ‘ 
The new policy is a reducing premium 
plan. Beginning with the sixth year the 
premium is reduced 50%. At age 35, 
the annual premium per $1,000 of insur- 
ance for the first five years is $75.12. 
The second five years’ premium is re- 
duced to $37.56. It is participating with 
a minimum issue of $50,000 and will be 
issued standard only, ages 1 through 70. 
The policy will have first year cash 
values and first year dividend contingent 
upon payment of second year premium. 
Dividends will be accumulated at 3% and 
all settlement options will be available. 
To go along with this new policy the 
company is planning to introduce to the 
field an attractive, two color, easy-to- 
use sales folder for the funded premium 
plan complete with a sales tract and all 
necessary figures. 











LOMA Examination Results 


Examination results of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute have 
been released. About 13,500 examinations 
were written this year by employes of 
345 life companies and associations. To 
provide adequate facilities for this rec- 
ord enrollment, the LOMA Institute 
769 examination centers in 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico. 
This year’s record participation, an in- 
crease of 22% over 1954, will result in 
the LOMA Institute awarding 105 Fel- 
lowship diplomas, 146 Associateship 
diplomas and 1,077 Course I certificates. 


established 


27% Increase 


Frank L. Rowland, managing director 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, attached particular significance to 
the 27% increase in new-student enroll- 
ments. He asserted that the growing 
employe interest in life insurance edu- 
cation was a significant indication of 
the dynamic quality and long-range 
planning of life company managements. 
Mr. Rowland further stated that the 
expanding emphasis on the Institute 
program in both home offices and fielél 
offices was partly due to the progress 
being made by men and women who 
have already attained their LOMA Fel- 
lowship status. A survey conducted by 





Canadian Sales Up 17% 

New life insurance put into effect in 
June totaled $293,000,000 in Canada for 
an increase of 17% over last year’s 
comparable $251,300,000, according to the 
Life Agency Management Association, 


with sales having been higher in all 
provinces. 

Sales of Ordinary life insurance 
amounted to $227,200,000 as compared 


with $202,500,000 in June last year. 


WILLIARD C. SOULE DIES 

Willard C. Soule, 51, an agent for 
The Prudential in Buffalo, N. Y., died 
recently. He joined Prudential in 1937. 


R. T. PRITCHARD DEAD 
Richard T. Pritchard, 74, a retired 
life insurance agent of Albany, N. Y., 
died recently. He was an agent for the 
Metropolitan Life before he retired 
eight years ago. 





HONOR CHARLES J. VELON 

Charles J. Velon, manager of the 
Scranton district office, Metropolitan 
Life, was honored by company officials, 
district agents and clerical staff at a 
recent party at the Elmhurst Country 
Club, Scranton, Pa., on his 20th anni- 
versary with the insurance company. 





SEEKS STOCK SALE PERMIT 

Protective Security Life, a newly 
chartered Los Angeles corporation, has 
applied to the California Insurance De- 
partment for a permit to sell 100,000 
shares of its $10 par value at a price 
of $25 per share. The company’s charter 
authorizes it to be a life and disability 
or life insurer. The $2,500,000 to accrue 
to the company from the sale of the 
stock, if and when the permit is granted, 
will be divided into $1,000,000 capital 
and $1,500,000 surplus. 
_ Officers of the new company, named 
in the application are: President, Arthur 
Lewis; vice presidents, Thornton Ve 
Merrill and D. Loren Lak; secretary- 
treasurer, Harold W. Snyder. 





the LOMA Institute, in 1954, indicated 
that about 12% of the LOMA Fellows 
in the United States held senior-ofticer 
status in their companies, and that about 
15% occupied junior executive positions. 
In the over-all, the survey revealed that 
about 75% of the men and women who 
attained their Fellowship award prior 
to 1954 now hold senior technical posi- 
tions or management positions of some 
recognized rank. In contrast to the 75% 
figure for Fellows in advanced positions 
today, only 16% of these same persons 
were supervisors when they originally 
enrolled for LOMA Institute courses. 

Major credit for the maintaining of 
the high quality of the Institute program 
can be ascribed to the association’s 
educational council, Mr. Rowland stated. 
The council, through its educational 
committee, keeps abreast of life insur- 
ance literature and introduces changes 
in the Institute program as company 
needs arise. In addition, the council 
seeks out authors when existing text- 
books do not meet Institute require- 
ments. For example, as a result of the 
council’s efforts, the LOMA will soon 
publish a new text entitled “Elementary 
Mathematics of Life Insurance.” The 
authors of this text are Dr. Floyd S. 
Harper, head of the actuarial depart- 
ment, Drake University, and George A. 
Parks, assistant secretary, Bankers Life 
Co. 

Present members of the educational 
council are: David Hall, New England 
Mutual, chairman; W. T. Blease, Con- 
necticut Mutual, vice chairman; C. M. 
Beardsley, Paul Revere Life; T. A. 
Gray, Canada Life Assurance; C. A. 
Herschel, National Life; R. F. Johnson, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; E. 
T. Koopman, Lutheran Mutual; R. A. 
Leggett, Travelers Insurance Co.; N. W. 
Macintyre, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York; C. W. V. Meares, New 
York Life; W. L. O’Connor, John Han- 
cock Mutual; G. L. Soelter, Southwest- 
ern Life; F. L. Rowland, J. H. Kohler- 
man and R. W. Lederer, Life Office 
Management Association. 


Redding and Satter Named 
For N. Y. Life in Montana 


Appointment of two new general man- 
agers to the New York Life’s two Mon- 
tana branch offices has been announced. 

Austin Redding has been named to 
head the Butte branch office, succeeding 
Frank W. Satter, who was recently ad- 
vanced to superintendent of agencies in 
charge of all company branches in Mon 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, and Utah. 

Robert W. Holloran will be general 
manager of New York Life’s new Bill- 
ings branch, which is scheduled to open 
later this year. The Billings branch will 
serve the eastern Montana area formerly 
administered by the Butte offices. 

Mr. Redding, born in Judith Gap, Mon- 
tana, joined New York Life in 1938 as 
an agent in Great Falls. He later be- 
came assistant manager of the company’s 
Kentucky branch and was serving as 
manager of the Pueblo, Colorado, branch 
until his present appointment. A gradu 
ate of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Redding served in the Air 
Force from 1941 to 1945. His father, 
the late George Redding, represented 
New York Life in Great Falls for 31 
years. 

Mr. Holloran, a native of Dillon, Mon- 
tana, started with New York Life in 
1950. He was an agent in Whitehall and 
Dillon and later served in Butte. In 
1953, he became a training supervisor, 
working out of the home office in New 
York City, and was appointed manager 
of the Amarillo, Texas, branch office in 
January, 1954. A veteran of four years’ 
service with the Marine Corps during 
World War II, Mr. Holloran is a mem- 
ber of the Masons, Scottish Rite, and 
Rotary. 
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INCREASING LIFE SPAN 
RAISES LIVING STANDARDS 


The ever increasing life expectancy of 


the American people has caused a 


veritable revolution in the nation’s liv- 
noteworthy 
Dublin, health and 


ultant to the Institute of 


ing standards, is the com- 
ment of Dr. Louis I. 
welfare cons 
Life Insurance, noted authority on pop- 
trends and for 
Metropolitan Life 
retirement at the end of 1952 


ulation many years an 


officer of before his 

Dr. Dublin points out that the average 
working man spends 43 years on the job 
today, a longer period than ever before 


in our history. This is despite the fact 
that he goes to work at an older age 
than his forebears and spends more of 
answer to 


his life in retirement. The 


this seeming paradox lies in the fact 
that more people are living much longer. 

Dr. Dublin, a former president of the 
American Public Health Association, 
said that man’s increased longevity and 
number of working years have produced 


economic and social advancements un- 


precedented in 
“When 


time wih t 


human history. 


you. combine more working 
he extraordinary progress we 
have made along engineering, scientific, 


industrial and administrative lines, you 
get a high rate of productivity,” Dr. 
Dublin 


given the 


explained, “This, in turn, has 
American working man_ the 


highest wages and standard of Jiving in 
the world. This means he has greater 
educational opportunities, increased liv 


ing_ comforts and more time to enjoy 


life.” 
Dr. Dublin 


discoveries have 


explained that medical 


enabled the life insur 
ance companies to keep policy costs low 
despite increased operating costs and 
decreased interest rates on investments. 
He pointed out that the life 


has participated 


insurance 
industry actively in 


supporting research in medicine and 
insurance men_ have 


in the 


that individual 
played a prominent role adminis 
tration of many of the nation’s volun 


tary health and welfare agencies. 


SOME NONTAXABLE 
COMPENSATION 


There are a few forms of nontaxable 
employes still avail- 
plainly exempt from 
Federal taxation. They include: 

Premiums paid by the employer on 
Group life insurance on an employe’s 
life. 

Premiums paid on accident or health 
insurance covering the employe and his 
family under a plan adopted by the em- 
ployer. 

Benefits paid to a sick or injured em- 
ploye under a health or accident plan, up 
to the first $100 a week as to payments 
in lieu of wages. 

Death benefits paid to an employe’s 
beneficiaries up to a limit of $5,000 (not 
counting life insurance proceeds which 
are all exempt). 

Pay earned by an American working 
in a foreign country if he has been a 
resident there for 17 months out of any 
consecutive 18-month period. 


compe nsation for 
able; therefore, 





The Empire State Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of William A. 
Reed as special agent for Texas. Mr. 
Reed will be assistant to State Agent 
Herbert J. West. He has had field ex- 
perience in the southern part of the 
State. 

x oe Ox 

M. W. Peterson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on associations, suggested that 
the services of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
consultant on health and welfare of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, be enlisted 
as speaker and consultant to help local 
associations in the selection and promo- 
tion of worthwhile community projects. 

x * x 


Edwin E. Freshney of Park Hills, Ky., 
who operates Freshney & Associates, a 
local agency at Covington, Ky., in the 
primary elections won the Republican 
nomination for the post of Secretary 
of State. 

* * * 

James G. Cage, former officer and re- 
gional manager of William H. McGee & 
Co. in Chicago and San Francisco, has 
been elected executive vice president of 


the Insurance Co. of Texas. Mr. Cage, 


who joined ICT in 1954, was manager of 
the marine department of Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co., 
prior 
joined the McGee 
in 1946, 


Houston managerial firm, 
to service in World War II. He 
office in New York 





a New York 
















JAMES F. OATES, JR. 


James F. Oates, Jr., has been elected to 
board of directors of Equitable Life As- 


surance Society. A graduate of Prince- 
ton he received his law degree from 
Northwestern University in 1924. A part- 
ner in the law firm of Cutting, Moore and 
Sidley and successor firms from 1931 to 
1948 he is now chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago. Also, he is a director 
of First National Bank of Chicago, Great 
Northern R.R., International Harvester 
Co. and Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing ‘Co. He is a past president of 
Chicago Bar Association. Other posts 
are chairman of board of Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America, Texas-Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. and Natural Gas 
Storage Co. He is a trustee of North- 
western University and Princeton Uni- 
versity and is a past president of YMCA 
of Chicago. 
* x 

W. Thomas Craig, general agent in 
Los Angeles for the Aetna Life, has 
been named Heart Sunday chairman of 
the 1955 - 1956 Heart Fund Campaign of 
the Los Angeles County Heart Associa- 
tion. Primarily Mr. Craig will be re- 
sponsible for the organization of 40,000 
“round the block” collectors through- 
out Los Angeles County on Heart Sun- 
day. 

+ > & 

A. N. Culling, Pacific Mutual Life’s 
superintendent of agency administra- 
tion, recently was invited to address 
the Stanford Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, at Palo Alto, California. His sub- 
ject was, “Life Insurance Company Or- 
ganization.” Mr. Culling himself is an 
alumnus of Stanford University. 

x ok x 


Walter R. Clark, Los Angeles district 
mortgage loan manager of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, was a lecturer at the School 
of Mortgage Banking sponsored by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica at Stanford University recently. 

Mr. Clark is a director of the recent- 
ly organized California Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association. 

kx 

Mitchell May, Jr., New York insur- 
ance broker, 75 Maiden Lane, has re- 
signed as chairman of the independent 
stockholders committee which wants to 
control Libby, McNeil & Libby, food 
packers. That committee, Mr. May said 
in an interview, has already accom- 
plished some things for the stockholders 
because an additional dividend has ac- 
crued, and owners of more than a third 
of the outstanding stock have registered 
their dissatisfaction by issuing proxies 
to the committee. 



























DUDLEY F. GIBERSON 





Dudley F. Giberson, a leading agent 
at Alton, Ill., has been named chairman 
of the advance gift division of the Com- 
munity Chest Drive, scheduled for this 
Fall. He has been connected in some 
capacity with nearly every Chest drive 
since they were started 12 years ago 
and he served on the board of directors 
in 1946 and 1947. He has been chairman 
of Red Cross drive, is a past presi- 
dent of the Alton Rotary Club and of 
the Alton Association of Insurance 
Agents and is now active with the YMCA 
and the Boy Scouts. Mr. Giberson is 
executive partner in the Giberson In- 
surance Agency, which post he has held 
since the death of his father, James A. 
Giberson, in 1933 
* ok x 
Harold A. Benjamin, Assistant Insur- 
ance Commissioner, California, who is 
administrative head of the Los Angeles 
office, has applied for retirement due to 
ill health. 





Manning Studio 


HOWARD HOLDERNESS 


Howard Holderness, president of Jef- 


ferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., has been invited to serve on ‘ 
top-management panel at the gn 
meeting of the South Atk intic Counc! 
of Industrial Editors at Hartsville, 5.\» 
September 9. The subject for discussion 
by the panel is “What Mé anageme™ 
Expects of Its Editors and of Its Pu 
lication.” 
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Entertain Edward King While 
in London 


Edward King, president of the Insur- 


ance Society of New York, Inc., and 
president of the Hooper- Holmes Bureau, 
Inc, has been observing insurance edu- 
cation in England while on a_ tour 
abroad with Mrs. King. To mark the 
first time that an active president of 
the Insurance Society has visited the 
Chartered Insurance Institute in Lon- 
don, a special luncheon was given for 
Mr. King on July 23. G. W. Bridge, 
president of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, and chairman of the Legal 
and General Assurance Co., Ltd., ar- 
ranged the luncheon. 

H. T. Silversides, general manager of 
the Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., and 
deputy president of the Institute, and 
about 20 executives of British insurance 
companies attended, together with the 
heads of the Institute in New Zealand 
and Pakistan, who also were in London 
at the time. 

A. Rendtorff, chairman of Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., together with the company 
officers entertained Mr. and Mrs. King 
at luncheon August 2 at the Pickwick 
Room of the George and Vulture 


Tavern. 
* * * 


Hong Kong Insurance Situation 


A bright spot in the Asiatic situation 
is Hong Kong sitting happily a few hun- 
dred yards from Communistic China and 
not being interfered with by its power- 
ful neighbor. The status of the current 
insurance situation in Hong Kong is 
thus described by The Policy-Holder 
Insurance Journal of London: 


Hong Kong’s post-war has been 
hedged with difficulties, quite apart from 
the reconstruction of trade required fol- 
lowing the Japanese occupation. The 
colony’s traditional commercial role has 
been as an entrepot port for China trade 
Which hi is, however, undergone radical 
changes since the war on account of the 
major political upheaval there. 

The new administration in ‘China has 
forced most of the foreign business 
concerns in the country to close down, 
and many of these have now concen- 
trated their operations in Hong Kong. 

1S position applies also to insurance 
Companies, some of which transacted 
usiness in China before being forced 
out of the country and now operate in 
Hong Kong. There are in the colony 
almost 100 companies transacting ma- 
tine insurance. 

Meanwhile the trade of the colony 
with China has fallen substantially in the 
last few years and as far as imports to 
China are concerned, these are subject 
to Governmental restriction to prevent 
Strategic goods passing through the col- 
ny to China. This diminution of its 
traditional commerce has had serious ad- 
eho effect on many of the merchant 
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The result from the marine insurance 














aspect has been a substantial reduction 
in the volume of business available for 
the larger number of companies operat- 
ing. Such conditions invariably mean 
severe competition resulting in lower 
rates and wider cover for the amount 
of business on order. 

Whilst this may appear rather a bleak 
picture, there is a brighter side. Al- 
though not abandoning its role of an 
entrepot port for China, the colony has 
accepted the fact that its trade in this 
sphere will probably be limited for at 
least some years to come and has, there- 
fore, started to develop its own indus- 
tries. Considerable progress has been 
made in this direction and Hong Kong 
now exports quite a substantial volume 
of locally-made products. The most no- 
table items are textiles, rubber goods, 
enamelware, torches and bulbs, rattan 
furniture, and nails and screws. There 
is, of course, a plentiful supply of 
labor available. 

Being a British colony, it is not sur- 
prising there is little restriction on the 
normal activities of insurers in Hong 
Kong. The main statutory item is the 
Fire and Marine Insurance Companies 
Deposit Ordinance, 1917, under which an 
insurance company which maintained 
deposit in the United Kingdom was ex- 
empt from making a deposit in the col- 
ony. As, ‘however, the abolition of de- 
posits in the United Kingdom under the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1946, would 
have meant that companies would be 
obliged to maintain a deposit in the col- 
ony, the Fire and Marine Insurance 


Companies Deposit (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1953, was passed to remedy the 
position. 


Under this enactment a company can 
be exempt from maintaining a deposit 
in Hong Kong if it complies with the 
Assurance Companies Acts in the United 
Kingdom; alternatively, a company may 
also be exempt if it maintains a de- 
posit in any part of the British Com- 
monwealth, to the extent of such deposit 
and in respect of the class of business 
to which the deposit relates. 

ee oe 


Bank Robbery Kidnappings 

Courtney A. Evans, special agent and 
chief of the accounting and fraud sec- 
tion, Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
an address to bankers attending a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, discussed 
bank robberies. He identified a trend or 
pattern being followed today. This is it: 

The robbers abduct a bank official, 
hold his family at home under gunpoint, 
take him to the bank, shepherd in the 
employes when they report for work, 
and take the money. 

Evans said an FBI study of 100 recent 
crimes showed that guns were used in 75 
cases, but shooting occurred in only 
seven. Twenty crimes were one-man 
affairs, and two or more robbers were 
involved in the other 80. 

In contrast to the rising number of 
violations of the bank robbery statute, 
defalcations are “now leveling off,” after 


years of steady increase, Evans told the 
group. 


Atlas Corp. Uranium Investments 


All reports of Atlas Corp. of New 
York which has investments of large 
stature in the economy of the United 
States and other countries, and is con- 
stantly changing them are read with 
great interest by investment officers of 
insurance companies, 

The most recent report of Floyd B. 
Odlum, president of Atlas, tells of its 
investments in the uranium area. Mr. 
Odlum said: 

“Your company’s uranium holdings 

vere increased, during the six months’ 
period under review, with the acquisition 
of approximately 30% of the presently 
outstanding stock of North Australian 
Uranium Corp., N. L., which has uranium 
ore bodies and additional operating areas 
in the Alligator River District of North 
Australia. During the period your com- 
pany, through its 100% owned subsidi- 
ary, The Hidden Splendor Mining Co., 
also acquired an option to buy all of 
the outstanding stock of Almar Min- 
erals, Inc., which owns a 51% interest 
in, and is the operator of, the Daniel- 
Ruddock ore body. This is a major sized 
ore body located in the Big Indian Min- 
ing District of Utah adjacent to certain 
= the ore bodies of Homestake Min- 
ing Co. 

"At the Hidden Splendor mine, actual 
mining operations, as distinct from ex- 
ploration, commenced in early July of 
this year. Since that time ore has been 
mined at a rate of approximately 5,000 
tons per month and it is contemplated 
that this rate will be stepped up toward 
the end of the present year. 

“Your company’s investments in es- 
tablished uranium ore bodies have not 
been made in reliance on the military 
requirements. Rather they rest squarely 
on the conviction that the peacetime 
potentials of uranium represent an in- 
dustrial revolution in the making, the 
beneficial repercussions of which will be 
more far-reaching and of greater sig- 
nificance than the impact of nuclear 
weapons. 

“Your management has fully explored 
and studied all phases of the economic 
future of nuclear fuels in general and 
uranium in particular. These studies 
have resulted in the following major 
conclusions : 

(1) The domestic requirement for 
fission: ible materials to meet develop- 
ing industrial, agricultural and medical 
purposes will soon begin to outstrip 
our domestic capacity to mine and 
mill such materials, based on known 
minable deposits. 

(2) The development of other eco- 
nomically usable fissionable materials 
is not in immediate prospect. If and 
when such materials become economic- 
ally available it is believed they will 
be needed to supplement our supplies 
of uranium. 

(3) If and when other fissionable 
materials become available on a com- 
mercially feasible basis, your company, 
since it is already in the field in an 
important way, should be able to en- 
joy a preferred position to participate 
in and profit by such developments. 
“Your company has adhered to the 

policy originally adopted of not invest- 
ing in unproven or so-called ‘wildcat’ 
uranium claims, many of which are 
offered. 

“It is a little more than a year since 
your company decided to acquire its 
first uranium mining property. In that 
time alone there has been substantial 
progress in all phases of this new indus- 
try. There have been forward technical 
developments in mining, milling, refin- 
ing, fabrication and use of uranium. 
There has been marked progress in the 
development of reactors and in their 
availability for industrial, agricultural 
and medical applications. In this country 
and throughout the world industrial 
planners are moving increasingly to- 
wards adoption of large scale nuclear 


fueled plants for the generation of 
electric power. 
“Only recently Chairman Lewis L. 


Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion stated that there can no longer be 
any question of the feasibility of atomic 
power. Admiral Strauss stated that 
American companies are ready to build 
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six commercial atomic power plants 
with a total capacity of 705,000 kilowatts 
in the next five years. 

“Your management is confident that 
this progress will continue at an ac 
celerating rate and that your company 
will be in a position to benefit thereby.” 


* * * 


New Book About India Insurance 
and Banking Companies 


Insurance and Banking Publications of 
New Delhi, India (P.O. Box 0676) has 
gotten out “Insurance & Banking Sou 
venir,” a book which depicts the devel 
opment of both insurance and banking 
in India from the beginning to the pres 
ent day. The Souvenir, illustrated with 
more than 400 cuts, is a weleome addi 
tion to the literature on these subjects 
for all who are having business and 
financial relations with India. The book 
contains 500 pages. The early 
of insurance and banking in India are 
described. They include what looked like 
insurmountable hurdles which were 
blocking the way to growth and develop- 
ment. These hurdles have been over 
come. 

Compilers of Insurance & Banking 
Souvenir are K. L. Sahgal, managing 
editor of Insurance & Banking Monthly, 
and R. K. Sahgal, B. A. 

The other insurance papers in India 
praise the volume. Some comments from 
the Commercial World of Calcutta fol 
low: 

“The preparation of Souvenir took 
three years. It is really made up of the 
histories of individual institutions. With- 
out these histories the story of the 
growth of insurance would be very much 
a matter of dry figures culled from blue 


struggle 


books. Heretofore, students of the his 
tory of Indian insurance have’ been 
handic apped by lack of access to the 


stories of origin and growth of leading 
institutions. They will find in this Sou- 
venir the required information without 
having to undertake laborious research 
among old and musty files. The insur 
ance section contains, besides the his 
tories and latest reports of account of 61 
old prominent insurers, a survey of in 
surance legislation, charts and graphs.” 
The selling price is $6. 


* * * 


Katie Cvitanich Dead 


Katie Cvitanich, advertising manager 
of the Underwriters Report of California, 
died August 3 at the age of 32. It was 
a sudden death as she had been in her 
office the day before and apparently was 
in the best of health. Eight months ago 
she married Dan R. Ziokovich, 
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Insurance Losses from Floods Are 


Largely Inland Marine and Auto 


Stock and mutual property insurance 
companies will be called upon to pay an 
undetermined sum—running into millions 
of dollars—on losses resulting from the 
disastrous floods sections 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode 


torrential 


which swept 


Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Island last 
While the insurance industry 


week following 
rainfalls. 
does not write flood cover in connection 
with fire and extended coveraye risks, 
flood damage is included in comprehen- 


sive automobile insurance, personal prop- 








Eisenhower and Governors 
Discuss Disaster Covers 


When conferring with governors of 
the disaster stricken states in Hartford 
on Tuesday, President Eisenhower said 
studies would be made of means to con- 
trol future floods. He also is reported 
to have voiced the hope that insurance 
could be obtained from private compa- 
nies and the lederal Government. 

Later that day Governors Harriman 
of New York and Meyner of New Jer- 
sey, in a TV telecast, also voiced their 
interest in establishing disaster insur- 
ance. Gov. Meyner said he had asked 
his Insurance Department at Trenton to 
consider possible state reinsurance of 
risks if the Federal Government de- 
clined. Gov. Harriman said the Federal 
Government should assume the reinsur 
ance burden because losses might be so 
extensive that a single state could not 
meet its obligations in the event of a 
major catastrophe. 








erty floaters and many other forms of 
marine coverage, plate glass and live 
stock risks. 

Hundreds of adjusters and local agents 
this week were surveying the ruins left 
in the wake of the tragic floods to ascer- 
tain the actual extent of insured losses. 
However, it will take some time before 
any intelligent, overall estimate can be 
reached, because with thousands of per 
from their homes, fac 


sons 


displaced 


tories, warehouses, stores and other 


places of business shut down, and _ rail 
and highway communications interrupted 
the task of discovering insured losses is 
gigantic. As legitimate claims are pre 


sented adjusters and companies act 
promptly to settle as insurance does its 
part, in this and other ways, to aid in 
the tremendous task of rehabilitation of 
stricken areas. 


Flood Hazard a Catastrophe Risk 


Years ago the fire insurance industry 
agreed that flood risks could not be 
profitably written, as such protection 
would be purchased only by those resid- 
ing or having places of business in locali- 
ties subject to flood damage. Without 
a normal spread of risk rates would have 
to be placed at such a high level that 
they would be prohibitive. And insur 
ance companies would always be exposed 
to catastrophe losses. Therefore the mar 
ket for this hazard has been extremely 
narrow, and limited generally to the 


so-called 


“all risk” types of policies. 


The many thousands of homeowners 
who have suffered partial or complete 
loss of their property in the floods will 
be unable to recover from their insur- 
ance except on their automobiles, and 
the relatively few who carry personal 
property floaters on household contents 
can collect. Companies are expecting 
PPF claims will be fairly extensive in 
dollar volume, and there may be losses 
under the Homeowners “C” form, which 
has not been on the market long enough 
to have been sold widely. 

Nor on industrial, mercantile and other 
business risks has flood insurance been 
available except in limited instances. The 
Factory Insurance Association does not 
include flood in its property coverage 
nor under business interruption insur- 
ance. There are limited markets for 
flood insurance in this country and at 
London Lloyd’s and some business has 
been written, at high rates. However, 
most factories which were damaged last 
week and are now forced to cease or 
curtail operations will have to stand 
their own losses. 

\s the comprehensive private passen- 
ger automobile policy, being practically 
all risk, includes the flood hazard, there 
will be thousands of such claims present- 
ed to the companies. The majority may 
be for total losses, as it is extremely 
costly to clean up mud and rust and 
then make other repairs; often the at- 
tempts at salvage are unsatisfactory. In 
addition there will be losses on yachts 
and other craft. 

Merchandise in transit, or in storage 
in warehouses or on piers, and on con- 
signment is insured against flood under 
inland marine forms, and there will be 
losses under contractors’ equipment float- 
ers, textile processing floaters, jewelry 
floaters, camera, fine arts, personal 
effects and other such floaters, and 
manufacturers’ output policies. 


Manufacturers’ Output 


On manufacturers’ output risks, which 
have been sold in increasing number in 
recent years, the flood risk is accepted, 
without limit, on merchandise in transit, 
but for coverage at a fixed location an 
additional premium must be paid, with a 
limit of $150,000 on the flood hazard. 
Some of the new block or dealer policies 
exclude flood in the basic coverage but 
it may be inserted for an additional 
premium. 


Truck losses also may be sizable, both 
as to contents and the trucks themselves. 

Several fires were caused directly by 
the rising waters, among the most costly 
being those which razed several large 
mills at Putnam, Conn. Such fire dam- 
age is, of course insurable. Heavy losses 
were sustained by tobacco growers in the 
Connecticut Valley. However, more than 
half of the “open” crop is covered by 
flood insurance provided by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp. at Washington. 

3ridges, covered under inland marine 
forms, are protected against rising water, 
but early reports indicate that few of 
the many small bridges washed out by 
the storms were insured. The large toll 
bridges, which must carry insurance un- 
der bond agreements, generally escaped 
damage. 
Flood Ins. Cannot Be Self-Supporting 

Following costly floods at Kansas City, 
Mo., and elsewhere in the Midwest a 
few years ago the insurance industry 
undertook to review its position that the 
flood risk could not be underwritten 
profitably. Property owners contacted 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and its member state organiza- 
tions on this problem and a comprehen- 
sive study and engineering survey was 
undertaken by the then existing Insur- 
ance Executives Association. 

This survey confirmed the position 
that widespread writing of flood or ris- 
ing water risks would lead to catastrophe 


losses, and that such insurance could 
not be self-supporting without rates 
which would be too high for general 


acceptance by the public. 

The IEA then concluded that “it is 
our considered opinion that insurance 
against the peril of flood applicable to 
fixed property cannot successfully be 
written and that any specific promise 
of indemnity for loss by flood must 
therefore be regarded as in the nature 
of a subsidy or relief payment, which 
are quite outside the scope of private 
business and of insurance. 

“As a long-range program, it appears 
that an accelerated flood control pro- 
gram supplemented by such relief pay- 
ments as are necessary on account of 
flood damage would be more in the 
interest of the public than a program 
of so-called flood insurance which could 
not be self-supporting. 

“Tt is doubtful,” the TEA report said, 
“that the aggregate net free assets of 
all insurers would be adequate to with- 
stand the constant drain of recurrent 
catastrophe losses which would be in- 
herent in flood insurance.” 

A proposal was also made that the 
flood risk be included in all extended 
coverage endorsements so the desired 
spread of risk would be attained. The 
IEA report stated that “if this were done 
present extended coverage rates would 
have to be doubled.” As extended cover 
rates have been increased substantially 
since the report was issued, due to heavy 
windstorm losses, any large additional 
charge to include a flood risk would 
have by now created strong sales re- 
sistance from buyers whose property is 
not subject to the flood hazard. 
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McDonald New President 


Insurance Section of ABA 
W. Percy McDonald of Memphis 
Tenn., was_ elected chairman of th 
Section on Insurance Law of American 
Bar Association this week at Philadel. 
phia. Mr, McDonald, a member of th, 
section since its founding 22 years ago 
succeeds Walter A. Mansfield of Dp. 
troit. H. Beale Rollins of the law firm 
of Rollins, Smalkin, Weston & Andrey 
was named chairman-elect. Mr. Rollins 
practices in Baltimore. : 
Carey, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Detroit, was elected vice chairman, and 
Welcome D. Pierson, Oklahoma City 
was reelected secretary. . 
Elected to the council of the Section 
on Insurance Law were James B. Dono. 
van of the law firm of Donovan & Wat. 
ters, New York, and Ashley St. Clair 
counsel, Liberty Mutual, Boston. Their 
terms will expire in 1959. L. Duncan 
Lloyd of the Chicago law firm of Lord 
Bissell & Brook was elected to complete 
the term of George W. Orr of New 
i Mr. Lloyd’s term will expire jn 
D7. 





Dealers’ Contracts Waivin 
Payments Ruled Insurance 


Salem, Ore—Automobile dealers who 
contact to waive or make installment 
payments for or on behalf of car pur- 
chasers who have become unemployed 
and thus unable to make such payments 
are engaged in selling insurance. Attor- 
ney General Robert Y. Thornton has 
ruled. 

Insurance Commissioner Robert Taylor 
requested the opinion after a complaint 
that some dealers are advertising un- 
employment benefits to all persons who 
buy cars with installment contracts. The 
deals are not underwritten by any ac- 
credited insurance company and are 
backed solely by the dealer, Thornton 
advised. 

The ruling states that whether or not 
the contract is in writing and whether 
or not a charge is knowingly paid by 
the purchaser does not affect the validity 
of the agreement. Such agreements are 
contracts substantially amounting to in- 
surance, and automobile dealers offering 
to waive or make such payments for 
the purchaser if he becomes unemployed 
are required to comply with the general 
insurance laws. 





Devio Special for Phoenix 

The Phoenix of London Group an- 
nounces appointment of Paul F. Devio 
as special agent in New York under the 
direction of William Streets, manager 
of the Phoenix offices at 11 North Pearl 
Street, Albany. Prior to becoming asso- 
ciated with the Phoenix Group, Mr. 
Devio was employed as a special agent 
for another insurance company in east- 
ern New York. 





DENTON JOINS AFCO INC. 

Edward L. Denton, Jr., has joined 
Afco Incorporated, insurance premium 
financing organization, at 100 William 
Street, New York City, as counsel. He 
was formerly associated with the law 
firm of DeForest, Elder & Mulreany, 
New York. 





QUEENS AGENTS GOLF OUTING 

The Insurance Agents Association 0 
Queens County, Inc., will hold its filth 
annual golf outing on Thursday, »¢?- 
tember 1, at the Seawane Harbor Club 
at Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 

At the regular quarterly meeting ol 
the board of directors the Home Fire 
& Marine Co. of California declared 2 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents perf share 
on the capital stock of the company, 
payable September 15, to stock of recor 
September 8. 
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Shepard Sees Steady Growth of 
Block and Other “All Risk’? Forms 


Fire Association Officer Tells Bar Association Members They 
Will Be Asked to Interpret New and Broader Multiple 


Line Covers Coming Into Insurance Markets 


Development of block or dealers poli- 
cies and multiple line policies for home- 
owners was outlined to insurance attor- 
neys by Raymond G. Shepard, secretary 
of the Fire Association Group, in a talk 
before the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association on August 23 
in Philadelphia. As the insurance indus- 
try continues to progress toward the 
soal of broader protection, at lower 
cost, Mr Shepard stated that insurance 
underwriters will need the cooperation 


RAYMOND G. SHEPARD 


and assistance of the legal fraternity to 
evaluate properly all new policies in 
order to preclude unnecessary litigation 
and to improve mutual understanding of 
terms of the contracts to the ultimate 
benefit of the public. 

_Mr. Shepard told the Insurance Law 
Section that within the next five years 
the business will witness the spread of 
“all risks” block or dealers policies in 
more and more jurisdictions. These new 
broad forms tend to break away from 
the old-established methods of under- 
Writing and rating. Mr. Shepard stated 
“there are many problems to be con- 
'ronted and overcome in the successful 
development of multiple line policies 
and the new Nation-wide Marine Defini- 
tion will serve a purpose during the 
interim period. 

“But, ultimately, it will have to be 
abandoned when a majority of compa- 
mes fully exercise their charter and li- 
‘ense powers and are given cognizance 
*y state regulatory bodies. I believe that 
some of you here, at a future date, may 
well be a party to resolving some of the 
problems as they are taken to court 
and interpretations rendered.” 

Mr. Shepard entitled his talk “De- 
velopment of Multiple Line Policies 
\nder the Nation-wide Marine Defini- 
tion.” He reviewed the growth of ocean 
ri inland marine insurance, discussed 
“e original Definition of 1933, and then 
took up the new Definition approved by 
ns National Association of Insurance 
ommissioners in 1953, 


Preamble to Insure Flexibility 
‘The new Definition,” Mr. Shepard 





said, “was broad enough to include the 


amendments which a number of states 


had adopted, as well as the interpreta- 
tions and the practices developed by 


marine underwriters during the inter- 
vening years that the old Definition was 
in effect. In addition, to insure flexibil- 
ity and recognize the creative ability of 
insurance companies to offer new policy 
contracts to the public, a preamble was 
included. 

“The preamble to the Definition clearly 
states that the purpose of the instru- 
ment is to describe the kinds of risks 
and coverages which may be classified 
identified under state insurance laws 
as marine, inland marine or transporta- 
tion insurance, but does not include all 
of the kinds of risks and coverages 
which may be written, classified or 
identified under marine, inland marine 
or transportation insuring powers, nor 
shall it be construed to mean that the 
kinds of risks and coverages are solely 
marine, inland marine or transportation 
insurance in all instances. Further, the 
Definition shall not be construed to re- 
strict or limit in any way the exercise 
of any insuring powers granted under 
charters and licenses whether used sep- 
arately, in combination, or otherwise. 

“This preamble is extremely impor- 
tant, for while the Definition still en- 
deavors to keep the three compartments 
of fire, marine and casualty insurance, 
it actually recognizes a fourth compart- 
ment—multiple line policies as granted 
under the insuring powers, charters and 
licenses of individual companies. 

“A company that wants to use its 
imagination, creative ability and_ re- 
sources in developing new kinds of 
insurance on a multiple line basis, can 
now do so in several states which have 
already given approval to some policies 
as multiple line that a company was 
precluded from writing as inland ma- 
rine. The new Definition, in addition to 
the preamble, specifically enumerated 
four types of block or dealers policies 
other than the jewelers block policy 
which had always been in the Definition 
and considered inland marine.” 

These dealer policies are: musical in- 
strument dealers policies, camera dealers 
policies, furrier dealers policies and 
equipment dealers policies covering mo- 
bile equipment. 


New Block Policies for Dealers 


“In addition to those types enumer- 
ated, several states, notably Florida, 
Kentucky and Vermont, have seen fit 
to approve, as inland marine insurance,” 
said Mr. Shepard, “the following dealers 
in property consisting principally of: 

“1. Household appliances. 

“2. Office machinery and supplies. 

“3. Heating and air conditioning 
equipment. 

“4. Sporting goods. 

5. Industrial machinery and _ tools. 

“6, Professional or scientific instru- 
ments. 

“7. Marine supplies. 

“New Jersey has approved five of 
these types as inland marine excluding 
household appliances and _ office ma- 
chinery and supplies. Some states have 
disapproved these classes as inland ma- 
rine while several have given their 
approval as multiple line policies per- 
missible under the company’s insuring 
powers. 

“While the geographic area of these 
additional types of dealers policies is 
presently limited to a few states, it al- 


“ 
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North America Host to 3,500 at Luncheon 








Independence Mall in Philadelphia. Setting for luncheon for ABA at which 
distinguished guests were President Eisenhower and Chief Justice Warren 
of United States Supreme Court. 





The Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies on Wednesday tendered a 
luncheon for the 
ciation (whose annual convention was 
in Philadelphia this week), and distin- 
guished guests of ABA including the 
President and Chief 
United States. Site of the luncheon was 
Independence Mall, a project of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and ex- 


American Bar Asso- 


Justice of the 


tending northward from Independence 
Hall. 
The luncheon preceded ceremonies 


commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Chief Justice Marshall. 
These ceremonies took place in Inde- 
pendence Square, south of Independence 
Mall. Highlight of the 
Independence Square was an address by 
President Eisenhower. 

Approximately 3,500 persons attended 
the sit-down North 
America Companies which was served 


ceremonies in 


luncheon of the 


at one sitting on the large center lawn 
area of 


the Hall. This area was pro- 
tected by a blanket of marquees to 
shield people from inclement weather 


or the hot August sun. Five marquees 
were used—two on the north end of the 


Mall measuring 40 by 160 feet each, 





ready demonstrates the flexibility of the 
new Definition. 
Growth of Package Policies 

“It was about five years ago that in- 
land marine underwriters, to satisfy 
public demand, began developing block 
or dealers policies to insure property 
while on and off insureds’ premises on 
an ‘all risks’ basis. Thus, while multiple 
line legislation permitted all companies 
to participate in all property insurance, 
marine underwriters began the develop- 
ment of a new kind of insurance called 
multiple line or package policies as in- 
dicated by the equipment dealers form 
ot policy. 

“In developing line 


these multiple 


(Continued on Page 33) 


two on the south end and one center 
marquee, measuring 50 by 76 feet, where 
Chief 
erection of 


the President and Justice sat. 
With the kitchens 


and other working marquees, and a large 


several 


reception canopy, more than 40,000 
square feet of Mall area was under 
canvas for the occasion. 

Since the news of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Philadelphia was an 


nounced the North America Companies 
received much daily correspondence and 
from the public 
asking how it could attend the luncheon 


and other details were asked for. 


many telephone calls 


Gave Similar Type Lunch in 
Valley Forge 

Since its inception the North America 

has enjoyed a constructive and pleasant 

relationship with members of the Ameri- 

can and Philadelphia bar associations. 

During the last ABA convention at 


Philadelphia in 1940 the North America 


sponsored a similar luncheon at Valley 
Forge. 

President John A. Diemand said: 
“The North America considers it a 


privilege to have an opportunity to play 
a small role in ceremonies commemorat 
ing John Marshall. In a sense, the In 
surance Co. of North America is ‘return 
ing home’ since the company was 
founded in Independence Hall in 1792 
This founding was in the Assembly 
Room, the very room in which the 
Declaration of Independence was signed 
only 16 years earlier. 

“There could be few more apt occa- 
sions for the luncheon to the American 
bar than the bicentennial celebrations 
of the birth of Chief Justice Marshall 
Insurers and lawyers as much as any 
other group of citizens appreciate 
deeply the superior merit of the ‘Rule 
of Laws and Not of Man’ which Mar 
shall’s efforts contributed so much to 
establish. With a record of 44 decisions 
involving constitutional questions ren 
dered during a term of office from 1801 
to 1835 he has become known in history 
as the Great Interpreter.” 

To handle the luncheon required the 
services of 30 chefs, 120 waiters, 30 
dishwashers, 25 miscellaneous workers. 
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Atomic Age Fire Insurance Legal 
Problems Studied by Ambrose Kelly 


General Counsel, Factory Mutuals, Sees Losses Due Solely 
to Nuclear Reaction Not Covered by Standard Fire Pol- 
icy; Considers Explosion Losses, and Use of Exclusions 


If past court decisions and current 
views of atomic experts are a guide, the 
fire insurance business may feel reason- 
ably sure that recovery for loss due 
solely to nuclear reaction is not covered 
under the present statutory fire policy 
senerally used throughout the United 
States, Ambrose B. Kelly, general coun- 


sel for the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, stated this 
week. 


Analyzing major fire insurance prob- 
lems in the atomic age he addressed the 
Insurance Law Section of the American 
,ar Association in Philadelphia August 
23. With other forms of coverage he 
urged close study of contracts and ad- 
vocated use of exclusions where cover- 
age of atomic is definitely not 
contemplated. 

As to providing insurance coverage 
for atomic risks Mr. Kelly said the 
Factory Mutuals are willing to partici- 
pate in any insurance industry pools, 
organized to offer protection for oper- 
ators of a nuclear power plant or any 
related installation against any 
any type caused by a runaway release 
of atomic energy or fission products. He 
said that “any amount of insurance 
needed in excess of the capacity of such 
an industry pool could be assumed by 
the Federal Government as excess in- 
surance.” 


losses 


loss ot 


Nuclear Reaction Not Fire 


From the standpoint of the fire insur- 
ance industry, one major question is 
whether the process of nuclear fusion, 
with its generation of substantial quan- 
tities of heat, is fire as the word is used 
in the standard fire policy. In reaching 
the conclusion that the fire insurance 


business may feel sure that recovery 
for loss due solely to nuclear reaction 
is not covered under the statutory fire 


policy, Mr. Kelly quoted many scientific 
and legal authorities. 

“If there is some uncertainty as_ to 
whether or not the process of nuclear 
reaction involves ‘fire,’ is it desirable 
or necessary for the fire insurance com 
panies to introduce clarifying language 
into their policies to make it clear that 
they do or do not cover direct physical 
damage to the property they insure 
which results from such nuclear reac- 
tion? To state the problem in its sim- 
plest terms,” said Mr. Kelly, “assume 
that insured property over a wide area 
is contaminated by radioactive material 
as the result of a reactor running out 
of controi. In that case, will the radio- 
active material be considered the equiva- 


lent of smoke that is the result of a 
burning building and the resulting dam- 
age covered by the standard fire insur- 
ance contract ? 


“In the event that the public accepts 
the idea of an atomic fire, using fis- 
sionable material as fuel producing heat 
in a reactor, we might very well face 
the possibility of a claim brought by a 
policyholder based on the contention 
that the process of nuclear fission in a 
reactor was a ‘fire,’ and that loss which 
resulted to insured property when the 
reactor ran out of control was loss from 
a ‘hostile fire.’ 

Present Policy Provisions 

“The standard fire insurance policy 
used in all states requires the insurance 
company to insure against—‘all direct 
loss by fire.’ There is no definition of 


the term ‘fire’ in the policy, and, since 
this is a standard statutory policy, it is 
impossible for the insurance company 


to deny liability for loss due to fire, 
except where such loss falls within the 
exclusions already contained in the pol- 
icy. 

“Tn lines 11-14 there is a statement 
of certain exclusions, but none of these 
exclusions would be applicable to a 
nuclear reaction or radioactive con- 
tamination which results from a runaway 
nuclear reaction. There is, of course, an 
exclusion of loss caused by ‘enemy at- 
tack by armed forces, including action 
taken by military, naval or air force, in 
resisting an actual or immediately im- 
pending attack.’ This exclusion would 
permit the fire insurer to deny liability 
in the event of an enemy attack by 
atomic or hydrogen bombs. It would not 
apply to an accident at a nuclear reactor 
which did not in any way involve enemy 
attack. 

“If any of us had a case involving this 
point we would present expert testi- 
mony. A number of experts were, there- 
fore, asked for their opinions. They 
were unanimous in believing that there 
is a valid distinction between ‘fire,’ as 
the term is now understood, and an 
atomic reaction.” 


Views of Experts at MIT 


Three members of the faculty of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have stated their views. 

Professor Robley D. Evans, Depart- 
ment of Physics: 

“To my way of thinking, fire is the 
combination with oxygen, even though 
chemists may refer to other reactions 
as examples of generalized combustion. 
There is no chemical combination in 
nuclear reactions, I would not classify 
them as fire.” 

Dean George R. Harrison of Science: 

“I do not think that the process of 
nuclear fission itself might be consid- 
ered as fire. I believe that the term 
fire in a legal sense would have to in- 
volve the reaction of a material with 
oxygen to produce combustion, accom- 
panied by the emission of visible light. 
Within this definition of the term, while 
nuclear fission might produce fire, it in 
itself could not be considered as being 
fire.” 

Professor Manson Benedict, Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering: 

“Characterizing nuclear fission as a 
‘fire’ is completely erroneous. Webster 
defines fire as ‘the principle of combus- 
tion as manifested in light, and heat, 
especially flame.’ Combustion (reaction 
with oxygen) is not involved in nuclear 
fission and except in unusual circum- 
stances there is no flame.” 

Mr. Kelly then quotes Dan F. Hayes, 
chief, safety and fire protection branch 
of the AEC, who says it “would appear 
that a nuclear reaction cannot be classed 
as a fire. To say that the heat created 
by a nuclear reaction is a fire is as 
fallacious as to say that heat from an 
electric iron or infra-red lamp is in 
itself a fire.” 

“These opinions, by qualified experts, 
give the strongest possible support to 
the position that a nuclear reaction is 
not a ‘fire,’ and that any loss resulting 
from it should not come under the 
coverage given by the standard fire 
policy,” Mr. Kelly declared. 

“With the experts on record that ‘fire’ 
and nuclear reaction are substantially 
different we must search the decisions 
in order to determine how the courts 
have interpreted the term ‘fire’ in those 
cases where it was before them. The 
cases are overwhelming in holding that 





‘fire’ must be strictly construed. 

“If the past is any guide, therefore, 
the fire insurance business may feel 
reasonably sure that recovery for loss 
due solely to nuclear reaction is not 
covered under the statutory fire policy. 


Explosion Coverage 


“A somewhat similar problem is pre- 
sented under the explosion coverage 
now provided by endorsement under 
most fire insurance policies. This is not 
a statutory coverage, and it would be 
possible for the insurance carriers to 
make any change they felt was neces- 
sary in the wording of their forms with- 
out legislation. Coverage is now afforded 
for any direct loss to the property 
caused by explosion, and the exclusions 
applicable to the explosion coverage 
would not permit a denial of liability 
if the explosion was due to a runaway 
atomic reaction. We, therefore, have a 
second question: 

“Would a runaway atomic reaction, 
in itself, be held to constitute an ex- 
plosion? 

“The answer would undoubtedly de- 
pend upon the circumstances surround- 
ing the incident. There would have to 
be some kind of a bursting or breaking 
of the reactor or its container before 
the question could be raised. The melt- 
ing away of a fuel element tube would 
not be enough in itself, but if it was 
followed by a chemical reaction of great 


violence the question might well be 
raised. 
“Whether or not loss to property 


caused by a runaway nuclear reaction 
will be covered under the explosion 
insurance now afforded cannot be de- 
termined in advance but will depend 
upon the circumstances of the incident,” 
Mr. Kelly told the bar association meet- 


ing. 
Other Problems To Be Studied 


“One problem solved brings up an- 
other. If a fire or explosion should oc- 
cur at a nuclear power plant and, as a 
result, the reactor should run out of 
control, would the property insurance 
companies be liable for resultant damage 
at the atomic plant and at outside prop- 
erties under their standard fire policies 
and the usual extended coverage en- 
dorsement? Here the issue hangs much 
more in the balance. 

“It is established that under the doc- 
trine of proximate cause the companies 
may be liable for loss even though 
there was no fire in the insured prop- 
erty. Court after court has held that 
the words ‘direct cause’ ordinarily are 
synonymous in legal intendment with 
‘proximate cause,’ a rule applicable to 
causes involving the construction of an 
insurance policy. 

“Perhaps the best known decision is 
that of Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in Lynn Gas & Elec. Co. vs. 
Meridan Fire Insurance Co., where fire 
caused a shut circuit which, in turn, 
badly damaged a generator and other 
machinery. The court said, in holding, 


that the entire loss was due to fire 
‘when it is said that the cause to be 
sought is the direct and _ proximate 
cause, it is not meant that the cause 


or agency which is nearest in time or 
place to the result is necessarily to be 
chosen ... The primary cause may be 
the proximate cause of a disaster, though 
it may operate through successive in- 
struments, as an article at the end of 
a chain may be moved by a force applied 
to the other end...In the present 
case the electricity was one of the forces 
of nature—a passive agent working un- 
der natural laws—whose existence was 
known when the insurance policies were 
issued. 
““The fire worked through agencies 
in the building, the atmosphere, the 
metallic machinery, electricity, and 
other things; and, working precisely as 
the defendants would have expected it 
to work if they had thoroughly under- 
stood the situation and the laws ap- 
plicable to the existing conditions, it 
put a great strain on the machinery and 
did great damage. No new cause acting 





————___ 


from an independent source intervened’ 

“The position of insurers in defending 
against any such claims will undouhy. 
edly be based on the rule of reasonable 
probability set out by Judge Cardoz 
in Bird vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 

“In other cases the courts have pushed 
the proximate cause rule to extremes 
including the case in which recovery 
was made under a fire policy for flog 
damage because the employes were or. 
dered to vacate the building becanse 
of a nearby fire. 

“Under the circumstances, we mus 
consider the possibility that losses might 
be collected for radioactive contamina. 
tion if a fire or explosion was the prox. 
imate cause. Perhaps we should consider 
how serious such contamination can be. 
There has been a recent loss (1951) 
involving a capsule less than an inch 
long containing 3.74 grams of radium 
salt and barium sulfate. The capsule 
either fractured, broke or exploded with 
resultant loss of the contents and con- 
tamination of the laboratory and adja- 
cent premises. The plant was shut down 
for an extended period while the prem- 
ises were decontaminated. 

“Claim has been made for many thov- 
sands of dollars in use and occupancy 
and property loss on the ground that 
the loss was due to an explosion coy- 
ered under the extended coverage en- 
dorsement. In another case in which a 
glass capsule containing 40.3 mg. of 
radium sulfate was stepped on and 
broken it took three months of difficult 
work to clean up the building to the 
satisfaction of the agency responsible 
for the safety of personnel. 

Suggests Exclusion in Policy 

“Faced with losses of this magnitude, 
multiplied many times by possible ex- 
posure to contamination over a wide 
area, the insurance companies might 
well consider an exclusion to be added 
to their standard forms which would 
clearly set out their intent. Such an 
exclusion would deny liability for direct 
or indirect loss, or damage resulting 
from a nuclear reaction or from the 
discharge or release of radioactive ma- 
terial from a nuclear reactor. 

“They might also follow the present 
practice with respect to electrical arcing 
and include in their forms a statement 
that a nuclear reaction itself is not a 
fire or an explosion within the intent 
and meaning of the policy. 

“Such an exclusion would still leave 
the companies with liability for indi- 
vidual losses from _ radioactive con- 
tamination in a plant, laboratory or 
hospital which resulted from the release 
of radioactive material as the direct 
consequence of an insured peril. Such 
losses are. definitely insurable and can 
be absorbed in the rate structure, It 
would remove, however, the possibility 
of a massive catastrophe loss from a 
runaway reactor, even though the orig- 
inal cause of the incident was an In- 
sured peril. wee 

“The use of such an exclusion 1s, 0! 
course, predicated on the fact that claims 
for such contamination can be collected 
from the operator of the reactor, who 
can, in turn, secure insurance against 
both damage to his own property and 
the property of others which may be 
damaged as a result of a runaway reac- 
tion. An Insurance Study Group has 
been working on this problem and there 
is hope for a solution.” 





Grain Dealers Mutual 
Absorbs Western Mutual 


The Ohio Division of Insurance has 
approved an agreement by which the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. 0 
Indianpolis will assume the assets and 
liabilities of the Western Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of Columbus. The West- 
ern will dissolve and the policyholders 
will receive certificates of insurance 
from the Indianapolis company. The 
latter company, which has been in bust- 
ness more than 50 years, has in exces 
of $23,000,000 in assets, it is reported. 
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Holz Assigns Duties 

To N. Y. Deputy Supts. 
WIKLER’S FIELD IS ENLARGED 
Lamanda, Blake and Malang in Charge 


Companies and Bureaus; Haight at 
‘Albany ; Shalleck Duties Expanded 





Supervisory assignments of Deputy 
Superintendents of the New York In- 
surance Department are announced this 
week by Insurance Superintendent Lef- 
jert Holz, who became head of the 
Department early this year following 
election of Democratic Governor Harri- 
man to succeed the Republican admin- 
istration of Governor Dewey. All vacant 
positions in the Insurance Department 
were filled by appointment of Deputies 
since Mr. Holz took office. 

The duties of Julius S. Wikler, First 
Deputy Superintendent, have been en- 
larged and he will have general super- 
yisory authority over all of the affairs 
of the Insurance Department, both in 
the New York City and Albany offices, 
and will guide the activities of all bu- 
reaus, in addition to taking personal 
charge of the supervision of the Legal, 
Rating and Welfare Bureaus. 


Lamanda Heads Property Bureau 


Arthur F. Lamanda, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, will be in charge of the Prop- 
erty Bureau, which includes fire, casu- 
alty and title and mortgage companies. 

William M. Biake, Jr., Deputy Super- 
intendent, will be in charge of the Life 
Bureau, which includes all life compa- 
nies and fraternals. 

Kobert J. Malang, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, will be in charge of the Admin- 
istration, Audit and Complaint Bureaus. 

Alfred W. Haight, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, is assigned to the Albany office 
in charge of the over-all administration 
of that office, and is specifically . in 
charge of the supervision of the Policy, 
Actuarial and Cooperative Fire Bureaus. 

Special Deputy Superintendent Milton 
Shalleck, in addition to being in charge 
of the Liquidation Bureau, will continue 
to work with the Superintendent and 
his other Deputies on special assign- 
ments when required. 


CHANGES IN OHIO FIELD 





Royal - Liverpool Names Coghill State 
Agent at Columbus, With Vander- 
beck State Agent at Cleveland 
_ The Royal - Liverpool Insurance Group 
as made three appointments in the 
Oho field. John Coghill, formerly spe- 
cial agent at Toledo, has been promoted 
'o state agent and replaces Frank Vaw- 
ter at Columbus. He will be assisted by 
Special Agent Harold Hannahs who has 
veen transferred to Columbus from the 

Cleveland office. 

Frank Vanderbeck, formerly — state 
agent in the North Carolina field, has 
been transferred to Cleveland. He will 
de associated there with Special Agent 
Sherod Holcomb, 

State Agent Coghill joined Royal- 
Liverpool in 1944 in the Indianapolis 
tice, and has had both underwriting 
and production experience with the 
group. Special, Agent Hannahs joined 
€ grou in 1953 after serving with the 
Navy, He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and the group’s training 
‘ourseé in the New York office. For 
€ past vear he has traveled the north- 
fastern Ohio field. 
ume Agent Vanderbeck joined Royal- 
fice. in 1941 in the New York 
peri uae had both underwriting 
ao ducti on experience and previously 
Hox as state agent in the group’s 
custon, Texas, and Charlotte, N. C., 


tees, 
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dies ted of Insurance Companies, 
Lebanon K, 10, at an infirmary at 
2 major’ « y, ten days after undergoing 
vived by a "ae operation. He is sur- 
Louesiey. * rother, Richard Newton, 
sville, 
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The readers 

of the magazines 
listed below 
who reside in 
your community 
are prime 
prospects for 
new business. 
Many of them 
are businessmen 
themselves 

and can more 


readily appreciate 
the many obvious 


advantages of 
being insured 
by The Home 


Insurance Company. 


Your biggest 
sales argument 


—quality protection— 
will weigh heavily 
and positively with 


any businessman. 
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This 
advertisement appears 
in color in: 


Time — Sept. 12 
Newsweek —Sept. 12 
Business Week — Sept. 10 
Nation's Business — Sept. 

U. S. News & World Report —Sept. 23 
Better Homes and Gardens— Oct. 
American Home— Oct. 


Town Journal—Sept. 


















National Union Group 
Assets at Record High 


SURPLUS ALSO AT NEW TOP 


Premiums Up 5% With Sizable Gains 
in Inland Marine, Auto and Casu- 
alty Lines in Half Year Period 
The National Union Group of Pitts- 
burgh reports net premiums written for 
the first six months of $17,949,940. com 
peared with $17,096,379 for the comparable 
1954 period, a gain of 5%. W. A. Rat- 
telman, president, stated that the Na- 





WILLIAM A. RATTELMAN 


tional Union had registered “sizable in- 
creases” in inland marine, automobile 
physical damage and casualty lines, with 
the latter showing an increase of 26%. 

An underwriting loss of $965,384 was 
reported for the first half of 1955, com- 
pared with underwriting profit of $785,- 
977 for the comparable period last year. 
Net investment income reached $933,215, 
an increase of 17% over the $853,104 re- 
ported for the six months ended June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. Rattelman stated that the under- 
writing loss was primarily the result 
of unsatisfactory windstorm experience. 
“As the result of the continuation of this 
unfavorable experience from  wind- 
storms,” he said, “rates for this type of 
coverage are being adjusted upward. 
However, the companies’ earnings will 
not fully reflect such increases until the 
book of old business has been run off.” 

Total consolidated assets and policy- 
holders’ surplus both reached new highs 
at June 30, 1955 reaching $78,905,197 
and $29,744,623 respectively. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 assets stood at $78,408,743 
and policyholders’ surplus at $28,118,066. 


Martineau to Head Detroit 


Service Office of American 

The American Insurance Company has 
appointed Eugene B. Martineau as state 
agent in charge of the Detroit service 
office. 

Mr. Martineau graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin with a B.A. de 
gree and the Insurance Institute of 
America. During World War II he was 
a pilot in the United States Air Corps. 
He recently was an instructor in the 
Michigan Insurance Training Program 
co-sponsored by the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Fire Under- 
writers Association, Casualty and Sure- 
ty Managers and Underwriters Associa- 
tion, State Department of Insurance and 
Michigan State University. For the 
American he most recently was in charge 
of the Lansing, Michigan service office. 


F. W. ARNOLD DIES 
F. Willard Arnold, aged 89, president 
of the F. W. Arnold Insurance Co. at 
Massilon, Ohio,, for 40 years, died re- 
cently after a short illness. 
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America Fore Promotions Made in 


Southern Dept., Chicago, West Coast 


Directors of the four fire companies 
comprising the America Fore Insurance 
Group approved numerous promotions 
late last week. Vice President Louis P. 
Jervey becomes vice president and man- 
ager of the Group’s Southern depart- 
ment in Atlanta, Ga. Roderick G. Tur- 
ner, formerly a secretary of the South- 
ern department, is named a vice presi- 
dent. 

Edgar C. Latham and John T. Nesbitt, 
formerly assistant secretaries of the 
Southern department, are named secre- 
taries. Axel H. Nelson, formerly general 
adjuster of the Group’s Western de- 
partment in Chicago, is named a secre 
tary. 

New Assistant Secretaries 


John R. Jones, formerly general ad- 
juster of the Group’s Pacific department 
in San Francisco, is named an assistant 





RODERICK G. TURNER 


secretary, as are also Sam F. Padgett, 
formerly general adjuster of the South- 
ern department, and George H. Porter, 
Jr., formerly agency superintendent of 
the Southern department. 

Miller A. Trammell, formerly chief 
clerk of the Southern Department, is 
named an assistant controller. William 
I. Sauser, in charge of the public utility 
and business interruption departments 
in the Southern department, is named 
an agency superintendent. Hoyt G. 
Voyles, formerly a special agent in the 
Southern department, is named = an 
agency superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction, 


Louis P. Jervey 


A native of Atlanta, Mr. Jervey began 
his insurance career in 1911 with the 
Fire Association in Atlanta. He served 
with the Royal Insurance Co., Dargan 
& Hopkins, general agents, and Jerome 
& Brown, general agents, until 1917, 
when he enlisted with the Aviation 
Corps of the U. S. Army. 

following his discharge, he returned 
to Jerome & Brown as a special agent. 
He joined Fidelity-Phenix Fire, a mem- 
ber of the America Fore Group, in 1920 
as a special agent in Virginia. Eight 
years later he came to the home office 
in New York as agency superintendent 
in the Southeastern department. In 1930 
Mr. Jervey went to Atlanta as assistant 
secretary of the newly-opened offices of 
the Southeastern department in that 
city. Ten years later the department 
became known as the Southern depart 
ment. Mr. Jervey was elected a_ vice 
president in 1941. 


Roderick G. Turner 


Mr. Turner was born in McDonough, 





LOUIS P. JERVEY 


Ga. He was graduated with a B.S. de- 
gree in civil engineering from Georgia 
Institute of Technology in 1917 and was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Army 
and served overseas in the 505th Engi- 
neering Service Battalion during World 
War I. 

Upon discharge, he joined the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Fire in 1919 as an inspector 
in the Georgia field. A year later he 
was promoted to special agent for 


Georgia. In 1937 he went to the Atlanta 
office as an agency superintendent for 
the Group’s four fire companies. He was 
appointed assistant secretary in 1940 and 
secretary in 1948, 


Edgar C. Latham 


A native of Plymouth, N. C., Mr. 
Latham attended North Carolina State 
College. He was associated with Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and with the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association as an 
engineer. He joined America Fore in 
1926 as an engineer in North Carolina 
and Virginia. In 1937 Mr. Latham was 
brought to the Atlanta office as assis- 
tant chief engineer for the Southeastern 
department. He was named chief engi- 
neer of the Southern Department in 
1941 and agency superintendent in 1948. 


John T. Nesbitt 


Mr. Nesbitt was born in College Park, 
Ga., and received his B.S. degree in civil 
engineering from Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1926. He joined the Con- 
tinental as an engineer in 1936, serving 
in North Carolina and Florida. He was 
named a_ special agent in 1938 and 
Georgia state agent in 1942 for all the 
fire companies. 

Mr. Nesbitt was named general ad- 
juster of the Southern department in 
1947 and agency superintendent in 1949. 
He was appointed an assistant secretary 
in 1953. 


Axel H. Nelson 


Born in Chicago, Mr. Nelson is a 
graduate of the technical course at 
Nicholas Senn High School in that city. 
He joined Fidelity-Phenix in 1925 as an 
office boy. He has served in the West- 
ern department successively as clerk, 
assistant examiner, examiner and cor- 
respondent. He was named assistant 
general adjuster for the department in 
1935 and general adjuster in 1952. 


John R. Jones 
Mr. Jones was born in Willow City, 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 
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SPECIAL AGENT... 
Eastern New York 


Rare opportunity for right man 
to supervise Eastern New York 
for this fast-growing property in- 
surance company that belongs to 
its agents. Please contact us, 
giving your qualifications. 


Excelsior Insurance Company 
Syracuse 2, New York 











N. D. Prior to coming to America Fore 
he served with Hail Insurance General 
Agency in Colorado Springs, as general 
adjuster with the National Union in 
Memphis and as an independent ad- 
juster in Des Moines, Ia. 

He joined America Fore in 1935 as 
staff adjuster in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
two years later became state adjuster 
in Minnesota. In 1943 Mr. Jones trans- 
ferred to the Western department in 
Chicago as assistant general adjuster 
and became general adjuster of the 
Pacific department in San Francisco 
in 

Sam F. Padgett 


A native of Atlanta, Mr. Padgett is a 
graduate of Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1940 with a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering. He joined America 
Fore in_ 1940 as an engineer in Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

After World War II Mr. Padgett 
returned to America Fore in 1946 as a 
special agent in Georgia. He entered 
the loss department of the Atlanta of- 
fice in 1948 and was promoted to assis- 
tant general adjuster in 1949. He was 
named general adjuster for the Southern 
department in 1953. 


George H. Porter, Jr. 


Mr. Porter was born in Atlanta and 
was graduated from Georgia Institute 
of Technology with a B.S. degree in 
electrical engineering. He _ began his 
business career as a field engineer for 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He joined America Fore in 1945 
as a special agent for the Continental 
in the North Carolina field and _ later 
became state agent in that state for all 
the fire ‘companies. He was named 
agency superintendent in the Southern 
department in 1953. 


Fireman’s Fund Changes 

Several field changes were announced 
by Fireman’s Fund Group recently. 
In the eastern department, Assistant 
Vice President James R. MacKay an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank E. 
Prass as special agent for casualty and 
automobile lines, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He succeeds Walter 
Brown, who recently became manager 
of casualty operations in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Earle A. Whitney is taking over spe- 
cial agent duties in the Idaho and Ore- 
gon territories serviced by the Boise, 
Idaho office of Fireman’s Fund. Mr. 
Whitney has been with the firm since 
1949, working in San Francisco and the 
Stockton, California office. oe 
A realignment of service territories 
has been announced in Oregon, with 
Manferd C. Mitchell named as special 
agent in Multnomah and Clackamas 
counties to assist the present field staff 
Mr, Mitchell’s headquarters will be i 
the Portland office. 





G. C. W. Ross Dies | 
Gordon Claire White Ross, rere 
insurance executive, died in Montrea, 
Que., recently. He was 78. Mr. Ross 
was engaged in the insurance business 
50 years. He began with the Liverpoe’ 
& London & Globe Insurance CO» later 
joining the Royal of which he was 4! 
executive. 
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Fireman’s Fund Group 
Premiums Up in 1955 


UNDERWRITING GAIN LOWER 





President Crafts Cites Severe Fire 
Claims, Heavy Windstorm, Hail 
Losses; Assets $423,833,904 





The Fireman’s Fund Insurance ‘Co. and 
its subsidiaries report a gain in premium 
yolume for the six months ended June 
30, 1955. Total writings reached a new 
high of $102,052,000, compared with $96,- 
061,000 for the corresponding period last 
year. ‘ 
"Earnings per share were off slightly. 
These earnings, after adjustment to 
eliminate realized and unrealized capital 
gain or loss in the investment portfolio 
(but including equity in increase in un- 
earned premium reserve at 35%) were 
recorded at $2.47, as against $2.94 in the 
first half of last year. 

Commenting on the results for the 
frst six months of the year in his in- 
terim report to shareholders, President 
James F. Crafts pointed out that under- 
writing results for the period were not 
as satisfactory as those recorded last 
year. He said the reduction in under- 
writing income was due primarily to 
unsatisfactory results in the important 
fire and allied lines classification. The 
poor underwriting experience in this 
major class of business reflected the 
unusually heavy spring windstorm and 
hail losses and an increase in the num- 
ber and severity of fire claims. 


Underwriting Gain 


The group’s net underwriting gain was 
set at $543,000 for the first six months, 
as compared with $5,804,000 in the same 
period last year. The consolidated state- 
ments of income showed an increase in 
reserve for unearned premiums of $10,- 
613,000, as compared with $8,082,000 for 
the first six months of 1954. Net invest- 
ment income was recorded at $4,704,000 
for the first six months of this year, as 
compared with $4,618,000 for the first 
half of 1954. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1955 reported total admitted 
assets of $423,833,904, reserve for un- 
earned premiums of $160,448,679, and 
reserve for losses and loss expense of 
$84,624,096. Cash totaled $14,825,097, se- 
curities at market value totaled $358,233,- 
119. Shareholders’ equity, on the 3,000,- 
() shares outstanding as of June 30, 
1955, with securities at market value and 
including 35% of the unearned premium 
reserve, amounted to $71.39 a share as 
against $65.36 as of June 30, 1954. 





Glens Falls Promotions 


The Glens Falls Insurance Co. has re- 
ported the appointments of Wesley D. 
Hatfield as manager of the fire division 
of the home office claims and loss de- 
partment and Donald E. Reutershan as 
—" of the company’s legal depart- 

nt. 

Mr. Hatfield, a native of Massachu- 
setts, is a graduate of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and holds a Masters Degree in Edu- 
cation from Boston University. Follow- 
ing his graduation, he taught for several 
years at Williston Academy and Auburn 
High School in Massachusetts. He 
served as an officer in the Navy during 
World War II. After his release from 
service, he joined the General Adijust- 
ment Bureau serving in various capaci- 
les including adjuster, adjuster-in- 
Charge, and as branch manager for that 
organization. Mr. Hatfield joined the 
Glens Falls in 1954, as an assistant 
Manager of the fire division of the claims 
and loss department, the position he held 
Prior to his promotion. 

R38 Reutershan completed his pre-law 
ovens at Hamilton College and after 

“iteeé and a half years as an infantry 
officer with the Army during World War 
Uh he Was graduated from Syracuse 
rk Law School and admitted to 
1988 ar in the state of New York. In 
he joined the Glens Falls as an 
attorney, and was later promoted to at- 
Omey supervisor of the salvage and 
subrogation department. 


Three Made Officers of 
New Hampshire Group 

DIRECTORS HOLD ELECTION 

Charles E. Kuehn, Ellis S. Perrigo and 


Louis B. Heaton Elected Assistant 
Secretaries 








The directors of the New Hampshire 
Fire and the Granite State Fire Insur- 
ance companies at meetings held recent- 
ly, at the companies’ home office in Man- 
chester, elected three new assistant sec- 
retaries of the two companies, Charles 
E. Kuehn, Ellis S. Perrigo and Louis 
B. Heaton. 

Charles E. Kuehn is a native of New 
Hampshire and a product of the public 
school system there. He joined the New 
Hampshire Fire in 1927 and, after train- 
ing in various home office capacities, 
was named special agent for New Hamp- 
shire in 1936, becoming executive state 
agent a few years thereafter. His varied 
activities in both home office and New 
Hampshire insurance organizations have 
made him well known to the insurance 
fraternity in the state. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuehn and their daughter live in Man- 
chester. 

Ellis S. Perrigo is a native of Maine 
and a graduate of Ricker Academy of 
Houlton. For a number of years he was 
associated with the General Adjustment 
Bureau, and at the time of joining the 
New Hampshire Fire he held the title of 
manager of the general adjustment bu- 
reau office in Augusta. In February, 
1947, Mr. Perrigo was appointed state 
agent for the New Hampshire and 
Granite State Fire companies in the 
State of Maine, with headquarters in 
Augusta. Mr. and Mrs. Perrigo and 
their unmarried children have recently 
moved their residence to Manchester, 
N. H., where as in his new post, he will 
assume new home office responsibilities. 

Mr. Heaton attended Harvard Col- 
lege and received a B.S. degree from the 





For Placing Your Excess and Surplus Lines 
CALL 


ceo.r. BROWN « sons 


32 CLIFF STREET 


e NEW YORK 


Telephone: WOrth 4-0745 





Ohio Farmers Field Changes 


Melvin O. Heggernes has been named 
special agent for Ohio Farmers in Min- 
He will travel from the 
pany’s northwest regional office’ in 
Minneapolis under the direction of T. 
J. Burke, state agent. He has previously 
traveled the Minnesota field for the Gen- 
eral Accident. 

Lloyd E. Young has been promoted 
to special agent in Minneapolis, where 
he is attached to the northwest regional 
office. Mr. Young has been associated 
for some time with the home office un- 
derwriting department in LeRoy. 


nesota. com- 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1938. He joined the New England Fire 
Rating Association, and later served the 
America Fore Cos. as an engineer, trans- 
ferring to the new Hampshire Fire in 
1948 in the same capacity. As engineer 
for the New Hampshire Group, he was 
stationed in Boston until 1950, when he 
was transferred to the home office, where 


he continued to serve in the New Eng-. 


land territory. Married, and the father 
of three sons, his home is in Amherst, 
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ACQUIRES RELIABLE FIRE 





Transfer 90% of Company’s Stock to 
American Title; to Increase Capi- 
tal and Surplus 


Acquisition of 90% of the 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., of 
Ohio, by American Title and Insurance 
Co., of Miami, has been announced by 
Joseph Weintraub, president of Ameri- 
can Title. It is that the re- 
maining 10% of the 
quired shortly by American Title. 

Transfer of Reliable’s stock makes the 


stock of 


Dayton, 


expected 
stock will be ac- 


firm, whose assets total more than $2 
million with capital and = surplus” of 


$1,123,000, a sixth member of the fast- 


growing American Equity Group. It is 


comprised of American Title; Equity 
General; Baloise Fire Co., Ltd., U. S. 
Branch; South Atlantic Title; Swiss 


National Co., Itd., U. S. Branch, and the 
Reliable Fire, of Dayton, Ohio, where the 
latter company will continue to operate. 

American Title plans to increase Reli- 
able’s capital and surplus, thereby mak- 
ing the 90-year-old Dayton firm a full 
multiple line company able to write auto- 
mobile and other casualty lines in insur- 
ance, in addition to writing fire and 
allied lines, Weintraub said. 

Currently Reliable operates in .13 
states, while American Title serves 31 
states, the District of Columbia, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. Reported assets of 
American Title as of May 31, were $5,- 
764,232, and a surplus to policyholders 
of $1,892,352. Both American Title and 
Reliable Fire hold “A-plus” ratings in 
various insurance rating publications. 


American Universal Ups 
Premiums 30% This Year 


The American Universal Insurance Co, 
of Providence, R. I., and its associated 
company increased premium income by 
more than 30% in the first half of 1955, 
President M. H. Saval reports in a 
semi-annual report to stockholders. 

The American Universal and its sub- 
sidiary, Newfoundland American Insur 
ance Co., Ltd., wrote total premiums of 
$5,270,741 after eliminating inter-com 
pany reinsurances for the six-month 
period. Last year for the same period 
$3,984,278 was written. After deducting 
reinsurances ceded to others, premiums 
retained (consolidated) amounted to 
$1,928,145, compared with $1,474,582 for 
the first six months of 1954. Earned 
premiums (consolidated) totaled $1,582, 
817 as against $1,403,943 for the same 
period in 1954. 

President Saval stated that 
writing profit (consolidated) as estab 
lished on the so-called statutory basis 
is down to $11,516 from $66,851. This is 
due to the penalty to the profit and loss 
account from the substantial increase in 
the unearned premium account and from 
a series of heavy losses which may be 
described as almost catastrophic and 
which are not of a recurring nature and 
are not expected in the usual course of 
business. 

The consolidated balance ‘sheet show 
total assets of $9,630,579 and surplus to 
policyholders of $1,791,088 as of June 30. 
The company is expanding its field of 
operations and is now licensed in 19 
states and Alaska. 
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Adelphi College Course $e 
In Insurance Brokerage 33 WEGHORN 
















































































Evening courses in insurance broker- 
age and real estate brokerage are being HAS GOOD CLARI 
offered at Adelphi College this Fall, COMPANIES hiege! 
James H. Rayfield, Jr. director of the be a 
Evening Division on the Garden City —wOeeee, 195 
campus, states. as you now know— 
Insurance Brokerage is a six credit, 
= god nee ae Bs ee be given Le ebal WEGHORN is fio 
ays from to 9:30 p.m. starting Sep- : ‘ 
tember 15. George Palmer of Garden a GOOD To o 
City, known for his direction of the : BROKERS heen P 
insurance program at the Bernard M. ‘ superv’ 
Baruch School of Business and Public i Penns) 
Administration, is instructor. Students merly 
who successfully complete the course are New 
M K N I W aoe to take the N. Y. State insur- to suc 
A A A ance brokerage exam. gioné 
Cc Own, 3 arns gents on. Credit from either course is applicable ne 9 
to an Adelphi bachelor’s degree, or the Liverp 





‘ + ae 5 Es subjects may be taken on a non-credit reer 1! 
Continuous Policies, Direct Billing basis. Registration dates for all evening oe —— Faas 


courses are set for Thursday and 


Friday, September 8 and 9, from 6 to 9 was tf 
Agents who feel that they must take that the saving would be almost entirely p.m., and Saturday, 10th, from 9 a.m. to NSURANCE COURSE and sit 





mn the impler s of irc ‘tition asin the paper used,” said Mr. McKown. : 
on the implem«¢ nts of pega 1 r = P al ; oy a ge noon. aces tities Tieden in the 
a means ot salvaging their auto am viously, the p ible reduction in REVIEW C SS SEPT. 8 Starts Wednesday, Sept. 7, for dent at 
dwe lling business are risking their own pense is not enough reward for a com- A : “sf aon saihant - | ¢ Brokers’ Examination on Dec. 15, 1955 In } 

é tion, said Dave Rk. McKown, Ok-_ plete upsetting of agency forces and A review Class ror students planning Two Nights a Week Class ishec 
de truction, said Dave K. McKo . : to take the New York State brokers Starts Tuesday, Sept. 13, for quishe 


he Cit Okla. member of the with these groups the project has been Me ee : n| 
lahoma y, Okla, member ‘iii Proj and agents’ examinations will be held at Brokers’ Examination on Mar. 15, 1956 tender 


° . . ’ 
NAIA executive committee speaking at abandoned. " health 
kota Association of Insurance Agents at duced if branch offices cease writing poli- im Thre j Se eptember 8, by rom 6 to 9: ali Starls Wednesday 7, for held th 
Rapid City. He warned agents that “the cies for local agents to whom full com-_ P- P reel State Examination on Nev. i, 1955 tion. 








adoption of continuous policies and di- missions are paid,” Mr. McKown added. Co department of the Home Insurance RY PUBLIC COUR Mr. | 
rect billing as a means of reducing ex- “The evil of ‘free insurance’ is freely - NOTA B SE 1938 in 
penses to meet the price competition admitted and no one defends it as a nec- NEW COLUMBUS AGENCY Starts Monday, Aug. 29 transfe 
from direct writers woud result in the essary feature of the agency system. Our The Anderson Insurance Agency of for Examination 40 Sept, 30, 1998 lowing 
ultimate destruction of the American companies have historically been entirely Columbus, Ohio, has been incorporated AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE World 
honencw System.” too lax in the matter of agency credits. by H. S. Anderson, Avette S. Hucle and & REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL a proc 
sic Wilh : ae (Continued on Page 31) William R. Hucle. Write, phone or call for Booklet 1946, 1 
Opposes Continuous Policies INSTITUTE OF the Je 
Regarding the use of continuous poli- SRSURANCE In Rs 
cies Mr. McKown voiced his opposition New Youeas NY. ton, N. 
Near City Hall agent 








because, “First, their general use would S ° N oe 
tend to reduce the importance of the W\ eghorn Award to timulate CW snenene 2. pS cortinat 77318 het 







































































agent in the insurance transaction and the 
oe ; eee ee 1955, a 
would tend to a — a . appoin' 
yresently performed by the agent. e- Id A A S ; 
pe canons to the insured i no way eas on merican gency ystem. 
to meet stern competition,” he said. “It rect outmoded practices,” he said. “Other- LO 
is,” he added, “a matter of history that To stimulate constructive and progres- Thinking on the American Agency Sys- wise, no system, no matter how bril- On E 
one southern Commissioner ruled that sive thinking on ways and means of tem,” Mr. Weghorn said he believed  liantly conceived, can withstand the Bas 
continuous policies are a danger to the improving the American Agency Sys- that “one of the most important funda- pressure of changing conditions and new " 
public and denied their use in his juris- tem, John C. Weghorn, president of the mentals that a student of insurance must _ situations. Pact 
diction.” John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., in New understand today is the meaning and “I would like to stimulate some oleae i 
Mr. McKown indicated that even un- York City, has established an annual significance of the American Agency thoughtful reflection on the American “oo 
der the present system with periodic re- award of a $100 Savings Bond to be System. Agency System,” he declared. “We than 2 
newals and reviews there is still con- given to the student of the School of “This should be of vital concern to should not take it for granted. We eth 
siderable under-insurance but that under Insurance of the Insurance Society of industry leaders, not merely because of should seek to improve it.” Fire 
a continuous policy system this under- New York, Inc., who submits the best the great contributions made by this Selection of the winning paper will ata 
insurance would tend to be perpetuated thesis on the subject, according to Dean business to the historic growth and de- be based on original thinking, interpre- seme 
due to lack of periodic reviews. He also Arthur C. Goerlich. velopment of our American economic tation, analysis and criticism, but the pon pe 
voiced the opinion that advancement in The winning paper will be selected by society, but because of the great chal- major emphasis and determining factor insuran 
insurance forms and coverages would a board of judges, membership of which lenge of the future. for the award is to be on the basis of 5% st 
almost certainly be stultified, if not will be announced at a future date. In “As times and conditions change it is constructive thinking as to how the pe ee 
stopped, by the general use of continu- offering the award, to be known as the necessary that new thinking be brought American Agency System can be im- was 65 
ous policies. “John C. Weghorn Award for Creative forth to sponsor improvements and cor- proved. basis. 
When a policy expires now and before For 
further insurance is obtained, a period cember 
of stock-taking is granted to all three Writing 
parties concerned—the company, the is — year p 
agent an® the insured, Mr. McKown said. c — was on 
The company may or may not wish to “Dur 
renew; the agent may want to change Hh e sas In: 
the policy or coverage in some way, or "We've got Al put int 
change the company he places it with and MMUETSULY ductior 
the insured may have various offers he e e tial re 
wishes to consider in connection with his D G little list...” ance 
renewal, Mr. McKown added. This is other 
open competition and a continuous policy 1905 * 1955] experi¢ 
system would stifle such competition and . ' D It’s really no secret. Lots of brokers as it 
oo is not in the public interest, know about our mailing list —They’re JOSEPH chai 
oe : ' f on it. Perhaps the information we send justed 
No Real Saving Gained : to them regularly can’t be classified $58,400 
Use of these forms is not a necessary “Top Secret” either, but they tell us G O L U B incurre 
portion of any plan to meet direct-writer : that it’s valuable and interesting stuff. were $ 
cette company competition, Mr, Among the things we mail, “Points aa (ed 
McKown told the agents’ gathering. i ints.” i 
“Since the local agent now writes the & Viewpoints, our house bulletin, _ : 
scticies records that fact with his com: out once a month to that little list. By * JB 
panies, makes the accounting with both the way, may we add your name to it? igure 
the insured and his companies, just Neart ¢ 
where would these ‘simplified procedures’ INSURANCE recto 
or streamlined merchandising methods P ane de 
“ as ecaeriaier “airs Fea SARTRE ‘ FIRE e INLAND & ager fc 
merchandise the eae A Batam a CY. Ine a ae 
Mr. cone asked. BURGLARY e BONDS e f A ( f \ ‘ . 130 WILLIAM STREET the Ph 
ala: aiihantd: ook dessin ahi “eek Wid GLASS e DISABILITY Mr. 
; . INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS New York 38, N. Y. son B 
insurance company group have made : ; H ae 
a study of continuous policies and the — a =e 
conclusions of most of them has been - — 
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Philadelphia Changes 
By Royal-Liverpool 


CLARKSON REGIONAL MANAGER 
vet Succeeds Him As Assistant; 

"Tone at New York Office Until 
1954; Latter Was in N. J. Field 





The Royal - Liverpool Insurance Group 
announces two appointments in its Phila- 
delphia office. Hugh Clarkson, assistant 
regional manager at Philadelphia, has 
heen promoted to regional manager, with 
supervision over the entire state of 
Pennsylvania. Charles F. Cligget, for- 
merly assistant agency secretary in the 
New York office, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Clarkson as assistant 

ional manager. 

e Clarkson has been with Royal- 
Liverpoo! since 1937, beginning his ca- 
reer in the Liverpool office. After six 
years of service in World War II, five 
of them spent as a prisoner of war, he 
was transferred to the New York office 
and since that time has held positions 
in the inland marine, burglary and acci- 
dent and health departments. : 

In May, 1954, Mr. Clarkson relin- 
quished his duties as assistant superin- 
tendent of the New York accident and 
health department to become assistant 
regional manager in Philadelphia. He 
held that position until his recent promo- 

on. 
v Mr. Cligget joined Royal - Liverpool in 
1938 in the accounts department and then 
transferred to fire underwriting. Fol- 
lowing service with the U. S. Navy in 
World War II he rejoined the group as 
a production trainee and in January, 
1946, was appointed special agent in 
the Jersey City field office. 

In 1947 he was transferred to Tren- 
ton, N. J., and in 1951 was named state 
agent there. He returned to the New 
York office as assistant agency secretary 
in the Eastern department in February, 
1955, and held that position until his 
appointment in Philadelphia. 





LOSS RATIO HIGH IN ARK. 





On Earned Premium and Incurred Loss 
Basis 1954 Fire Loss Ratio Was 
65.69%, Comm. Combs Says 
Stock fire insurance companies oper- 
ating in Arkansas suffered their highest 
loss ratio in the state last year in more 
than 20 years, Insurance Commissioner 

Harvey G. Combs, says. 

Fire insurance premiums of stock com- 
panies in 1954 were $11,912,509 and paid 
losses $7,925,671. Last year was the sec- 
ond consecutive year that the stock fire 
insurance companies have made less than 
3% statutory profit allowed under 
Arkansas law. The Arkansas fire loss 
was 65.69% on an earned and incurred 
basis. 

For the five-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1953, the adjusted under- 
Writing profit was 4.01% and for the five- 
year period ending last December 31, 
was only .61%, Mr. Combs said. 

“During the past 15 years the Arkan- 
sas Inspection and Rating Bureau has 
put into effect 10 general state-wide re- 
ductions in fire rates and these substan- 
tial reductions have been felt by insur- 
ance companies,” Mr. Combs said. “An- 
other factor affecting the adverse loss 
experience is an increase in the burning 
ratio in this state.” 

For the five-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1954, earned premiums ad- 
justed to the present rate level were 
$58,400,024. For this same period losses 
incurred and expenses of doing business 
Were $58,045,570. 





J. Bruce Crater Dies 


Ps Bruce C rater, long-time prominent 
rg in insurance, died recently of a 
eg in Raleigh, N.'C. He was a 
Fire dl and secretary of the Atlantic 
a ‘surance Co, of Raleigh and man- 
ard the Phoenix of Hartford Group 
pit hl and South Carolina. He joined 
oemix Group in 1927, 
Pr ; ( rater is survived by his wife, a 
Tuce, Jr. and daughter Julia Anne. 
€ was 55 vears old. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION FIGURES 





Underwriting Profit Down After In- 
crease in Unearned Premiums; Pre- 
miums, Assets and Surplus Higher 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 

and its affiliates, Reliance Insurance Co. 

of Philadelphia and Eureka Casualty, 
report a consolidated statutory under- 
writing profit amounting to $43,996 for 
the first six months of 1955, after pro- 
viding for an increase in unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $861,028. This compares 
with an underwriting profit of $422,899 

for the same period in 1954. 

Net premiums written totaled $23,129,- 
140, an increase of $617,968, or 2%. 
During the same period the consolidated 
net investment income amounted to 
$1,402,847, compared with $1,286,570 in 
1954, an increase of 9.0%. Policyholders’ 
surplus increased by $3,334,940 to a total 
of $44,484,969. Total admitted assets on 
June 30 were $104,512,685 compared with 
$101,897,485 on December 31, 1954. Un- 
earned premiums on June 30 were $1,- 
te against $40,186,460 at the year- 
end, 





Continuous Policies 


(Continued from Page 30) 


All this costs money that can and should 

be saved and continuous policies are not 

needed to accomplish the goal,” he said. 
Ownership of Expiration 

Since a continuous policy does not ex- 
pire, when or where or what is the ex- 
piration as it is now known in the 
industry ? Mr. McKown inquired. “If one 
were asked to state very simply the 
agent’s objection to continuous policies, 
the answer most certainly would be that 
they are inconsistent with the doctrine 
of ownership of expiration and that if 
used with sufficient frequency or uni- 
versally, they would almost certainly 
destroy the agency system,” Mr. Mc- 
Kown said. 

Those who argue that all that is needed 
is an amendment to the agency contract 
to accommodate the theory of continu- 
ous policies and preserve the value of 
expirations for the agency owner are 
very poorly informed about the nature 
of agency agreements, Mr. McKown 
said. One of the fundamentals of the 
agency contract is that it is between the 
agent and the company and is utterly 
without effect on assureds of the agent, 
he said. 

Direct Billing Brings Commission Cuts 

The question of direct billing of pre- 
miums thas been answered by the Na- 
tional Association in tones that cannot 
be doubted or disputed with an em- 
phatic “No!”, Mr. McKown said. But, 
of utmost significance to agents he said 
was that fact that he knew of absolutely 
no announcement by a company of the 
introduction of continuous policies and 
direct billing that was not accompanied 
with a simultaneous announcement of re- 
duction of commissions. 

“In looking at this feature let’s start 
with a $100 premium reduced to $85 
under the continuous-policy direct-billing 
principle,’ Mr. McKown said. “This is 
the common difference we encounter. At 
25% we earn $25 commission on a $100 
premium. At 15% we would earn $12.75 
commission on an $85 premium. Thus,” 
Mr. McKown pointed out, “the agent 
takes a reduction of 49% in commission 
while the company takes a reduction in 
net premium payable to it from $75. 
to $72.25—a magnificent contribution to 
the policy buyer of $2.75, or 3.7%.” 


ARSON INVESTIGATORS COURSE 

Columbus, O.—The Second Ohio Short 
Course for Arson Investigators will be 
held at the Ohio State University, Sep- 
tember 12-16, and the tenth annual Ohio 
State Fire School, September 12-15. A 
dozen organizations, including the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, are 
cooperating in the schools. 





DWELLING FORMS IN N. H. 

The Dwelling Buildings and Contents 
Broad Form and the Dwelling Buildings 
Special Form, formerly known as_ the 
“All Physical Loss” form, have been 


introduced in New Hampshire by the 
New Hampshire Board of Underwriters. 








We're putting the “system” 
in the American Agency System 


Why? 


First, because we firmly believe in the American Agency System. 


Second, because we know that the important thing is not whether 
you're a $75,000 premium agency or a $150,000 agency or 
even a $500,000 or $1,000,000 agency. It’s “What are 
you doing that you don’t have to do?” That’s the key to 
swallowed-up profit in most agencies. 


Albany, Miami, Kansas City, Seattle or Los Angeles—whatever your 
location—the problem’s the same. How to make a profit. In many 
cases in spite of your agency’s system. 


To come out the financial victor in this highly complex business of 
successfully operating an agency sometimes requires the objective 
advice of an agency systems expert. For over a quarter of a century 
the Agency Systems Department of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group has been offering agencies a unique, on-the-spot service. 
A service that has meant to over 6,000 agencies better operation 
and production based on proven, money-saving formulas of modern 
agency management. A service that will help you “clear the decks 
for action” and thereby give you the extra time necessary to carry 
out a real sales program and at the same time combat other methods 
of merchandising. 


Now We Have Gone One Step Further! 


In addition to our Agency Systems Department with its experts 
scattered all over the country, we have educated our fieldmen in the 
basic essentials of practical modern agency management. Why not 
give your Royal-Liverpool fieldman a chance to help you squeeze 
more profit out of each commission dollar? 


If you are not yet a member of the Royal-Liverpool family of pro- 
ducers and would like further information about this unusual and 
practical service designed to put money in your pocket, use the 
coupon below. 


Agency Systems Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me how the Agency Systems Department helps 
agents. No obligation, of course. 


Agent’s Name. .....scccccccccccccccccseccccscccens 


SC]HSTSEHSSHSHSCHHCHECHOSSHEBEHOCHSHEOHOHCECHCHHHOCO Ce 


Address.... 
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Glens Falls Group 
Shows Surplus Gain 


RESULTS FOR THE HALF YEAR 








Increase in Investment Income and 
Drop in Underwriting Income; 
Premiums Show Small Decline 





Operating results of the Glens Falls 
Group for the first six months of 1955, 
as reported by the board meeting on 
\ugust 19, developed an increase in in- 
vestment income and decreases in under- 
writing income and net income after 
taxes. 

The complete report for the first half 
of 1955 as submitted to directors by 
G. D. Mead, president, showed that total 
net gain after taxes amounted to $1,332,- 
746, or $2.05 a share as compared with 
$2,070,352, or $3.19 a share in the first 
six months of 1954. 

Total written premiums were $36,484,- 
659 as compared to $36,585,792 for the 
same period of 1954. There was a net 
statutory underwriting loss of $10,780 
after providing for increase in the un- 
earned premium reserve of $1,418,220. 
Income from investments for the first 
six months of the year, excluding capital 


gains increased 4% aggregating $1,448,- 
671. The consolidated capital, surplus 
and voluntary reserve, including Glens 


Falls Corporation, amounted to $47,796,- 
630, compared with $44,491,138 as of 
December 31, 1954. 

The board approved the payment of 
the usual quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the capital stock of the Glens 
Kalls Insurance Company, payable on 
October 1 to stockholders of record as 
of September 14. 


BUYSSE FIRE-MARINE MANAGER 
Joins New York Branch Office of 

American Associated Cos.; Has Been 

in Fire Insurance Over 30 Years 

William F. Buysse is now fire and 
marine manager at the American-Asso- 
ciated Insurance Companies’ New York 
branch office, it is announced by Resi 
dent Vice President Matthew S. Dunne. 
Mr. Buysse’s appointment rounds out 
\merican-Associated’s program of ex- 
panding its commercial fire writing fa- 
cilities to a nation-wide basis. 

Mr. Buysse is a native of Paterson, 
N. J., and a veteran of 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the fire insurance field. He 
served with the Home for six years, 
and from 1933 to 1940 he was with the 
Pearl American Group as agency super- 
visor. For the next 11 years he was 
secretary and director of the William 
Penn Fire. 

Mr. Buysse goes to American-Asso- 
ciated from Tuttle, Eckels & Gelston, 
general agency in New York City, 
where he has served as a vice president 


1951. He 


since was educated at Drake 
Business College and Phillip Business 
College. 


Employers’ Promotes 


Barber and Batchelder 


The Employers’ Group of Boston has 
promoted Hans W. Barber and Robert 
L.. Batchelder in the New England de 
partment. Mr. Batchelder is advanced 
from assistant regional superintendent 
of fire in Boston to assistant branch 
manager of the company’s Springfield 
branch. Mr. Barber is promoted from 
state agent in Connecticut to assistant 
regional superintendent of fire in Boston. 

Mr. Batchelder has been with the 
Employers’ Group since 1941 and has 
served as underwriter and special agent. 
Mr. Barber joined the Employers’ Group 
in 1953 after 15 years experience in 
underwriting and field work with other 
companies. 


NATHAN B. GOODRICH DIES 

Nathan B. Goodrich, who operated one 
of the largest insurance agencies in 
Binghamton, N. Y., until he retired 10 
years ago, died recently at his home. 


He was 79. 


Fire Losses Drop 11% 


Estimated fire losses in the United 


States during July amounted to $61,- 
614,000, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has reported. According 


to Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s general 
manager, this $61,614,000 loss represents 
a decrease of 11% from losses of $69,- 
532,000 reported for July, 1954, and a 
decrease of 13% from losses of $70,828,- 
000 for June, 1955. 

Losses for the first seven months of 
1955 now total $531,371,000, an increase 
of 1.1% over the first seven months of 
1954, when they amounted to $525,522,000. 

These estimated losses include an al- 





lowance for uninsured and unreported 
losses. 
Fire Loss Table 
1955 1954 

january ....%- $ 75,265,000 $ 86,493,000 
February 85,046.000 78,928,000 
March i<caucs 88,197,000 84,821,000 
Mtl coo.6s5- 78,632,000 77,933,000 
| ES pan etek 71,789,000 62,282,000 
WIRE nate eke Sc 70,828,000 65,533,000 
Wy. Scnasoess 61,614,000 69,532,000 
August ...... 78,163,000 
September 64,087,090 
October ...... 57,668,000 
November 61,663,000 
December 83,881,000 

Wotal. eck $531,371,000 $870,984,000 








Emil Wl Be Happy to ate You 


AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 


23 PARK ROW 
Necr Ann St., N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 2-2514 


Charge Accounts Are Welcome 


EMIL PANGAL—Genial Host to Downtown Diners for over 25 Years 





—— 


213 PEARL STREET 
Near Maiden Lane, N. Y 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 





Birmelin Elected 


Director of Mt. Beacon 


Ernst E. Birmelin of Flushing, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Mt. 
Beacon Insurance Co. He has been 
affiliated with the company since 1946, 
first as manager and assistant secretary, 
as manager and vice president and now 
as manager, vice president and director. 

Mr. Birmelin has been active in in- 
surance for 35 years in various under- 
writing, loss and executive capacities. 
3efore becoming associated with the 
Mt. Beacon at its offices at 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, he was with the Sun 
Insurance Office from 1920 to 1925, and 
from 1925 to 1946 was affiliated with the 
Pacific Fire. 
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90 JOHN STREET 
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MANY GOING TO MONTE CARLO 





American Group Will Include Nine From 

Institute Plus Other Company Exec. 

utives and Brokers 

The largest group of American marine 
insurance men ever to attend a con- 
ference of the International Union oj 
Marine Insurance will be present when 
the Union holds its 1955 gathering at 
the Hermitage Hotel in world famous 
Monte Carlo from September 11 to 17 
The member association from the United 
States is the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters and the three official 
delegates are President Owen E. Barker. 
Appleton & Cox; First Vice President 
Percy Chubb, ‘Chubb & Son, and Past 
President Frank B. Zeller, Royal-Liver- 
pool Group. 

Others representing the Institute will 
be Harold Jackson, Wm. H. McGee & 
Co., who is a vice chairman of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance: 
John T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & Co, 
chairman of the IUMI committee for 
freedom of insurance; Leslie A. Ward, 
W. J. Roberts & Co.; George Inselman, 
Marine Office of America; L. J. Haefner, 
Fireman’s Fund, and ‘Carl E. McDowell 
of the Institute who is acting as secre- 
tary of the U.S. group. 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation will be represented at Monte 
Carlo by President Frank A. Christen- 
sen, America Fore Group; General Man- 
ager James O. Nichols and also A. G. 
Muldoon and A. I. Terhune. Vice Presi- 
dents John A. Diemand, Jr., and Charles 
F. Littlepage are going from the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, and 
there will be several American insurance 
brokers on hand. 





Home Appoints Peters 
Los Angeles Marine Mer. 


Justin R. Peters, Jr. marine special 
agent at the Home Insurance Companys 
Philadelphia office has been transferred 
to the Los Angeles, Calif., office as ma- 
rine manager. Mr. Peters, a graduate 
of Franklin & Marshall College, joined 
the Home in Philadelphia in 1942 . 





State Farm Mutual Auto 


Plans Penna. Branch Site 


State Farm Mutual Auto has acquired 
property in Pennsylvania and plans to 
start construction late this summer on 
a one-story branch office of modern 
design. The new site is about six miles 
west of Philadelphia, at State Road and 
Sproule Road in Delaware County, near 
the town of Swarthmore. et 

When completed, the new building 
will house the company’s western Penn- 
sylvania and mid-Atlantic auto insurance 
divisions, which heretofore have con- 
ducted operations from the home office. 
The new office will also contain the life 
insurance branch, with present pe 
in Upper Darby, Pa., and the fire an 
casualty business of Pennsylvania ant 
adjacent states, previously handled from 
the home office. 





WILLIAM F. JORDAN DIES 
William F. Jordan, 76, “gg — 
ance agent of Paducah, ay one 


member of the firm of Jord . 
ren, died recently at Paducah. He “ 
been in the insurance business ™ 


than 50 years. 
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The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association has revised rates and rules 
‘7 Massachusetts, effective August 22, 
and the new premiums for automobile 
material damage coverages will result in 
an estimated savings to policyholders of 
$026,000. 

Private passenger comprehensive pre- 
miums remain unchanged in most of the 
state but there are increases in some 
areas resulting in an estimated statewide 
increase Of 2%. mn ; 

Private passenger collision, premium 
levels for $50 deductible coverage are 
increased in some areas, decreased in 
some areas and remain unchanged in 
others resulting in an average decrease 
jor the entire state of approximately 2%. 

The $100 deductible private passenger 
collision premium levels are reduced in 
all territories by varying percentages re- 
sulting in an average decrease for the 
entire state of 16.7%. The average re- 
luction for all private passenger col- 
lision coverages in the entire state is 
approximately 214%. 


Credit for Young Drivers 


In addition to these premium reduc- 
tions collision premiums for family pri- 
vate passenger automobile risks which 
involve young women operators under 
25 years of age but with no men opera- 
tors under 25 years of age are reduced 
13% where the woman operator under 
23 years of age is neither the owner 
nor the principal operator. Also a credit 
f 10% is approved for risks where all 
drivers under 25 years of age have suc- 
cessfully completed a driver education 
course which meets the standards es- 
tablished by the National Education 
\ssociation and sponsored by a recog- 
nized secondary school, college or uni- 
versity and conducted by certified instruc- 
tors provided the course has the official 
approval of the State Department of 
Education or other responsible educa- 
tional agency and was composed of a 
minimum of 30 clock hours for class- 
room instruction plus an average mini- 
mum of six clock hours per student for 
actual driving experience in the driver 
practice phase. 

_The commercial local and intermediate 
fire rates are reduced approximately 20%. 
The commercial long distance fire rates 
are reduced approximately 10%. Com- 


Shepard Talk To ABA 


(Continued from Page 25) 





policies under marine insurance, the 
underlying philosophy is to protect 
against loss rather than against specific 
causes of loss. First, the insurance pol- 
ley offers What is equivalent to an ‘all 
tisk’ cover with respect to hazards that 
are beyond the control of the assured. 
Secondly, it is necessary to secure in- 
‘trance to value and, in many instances, 
you will find the equivalent of the 80% 
0 100% coinsurance clauses. 

' Thirdly, the underwriters’ desire to 
’& relieved of small inconsequential 
“sses and therefore insert deductible 
Causes in the policies. It is also impor- 
‘ant in dealing with ‘all risks’ policies 
under the marine philosophy, to issue 
Me policies on an indivisible peril and 
}remium basis to avoid adverse selection 
.) Not issuing a policy for any part of 
"€ total perils normally insured. 


Tremendous Potentials 
nate multiple line types of policies 
comely taken hold with insurance 
hh ss. the public and the producers,” 
“Shepard stressed. “We can look to 





Auto Rate Revision in Mass. Will 
Bring Premium Decrease of $926,000 


mercial local, intermediate and long dis- 
tance collision premium schedules are 
reduced 10%. In addition to the com- 
mercial reductions an additional credit 
of 20% is approved for collision on com- 
mercial automobiles, excluding farm trac- 
tors and farm tractor equipment, owned 
by a farmer for use in connection with 
the operation or maintenance of his own 
farm. A separate category is set up for 
farm tractors and farm tractor equip- 
ment with substantial reductions in rates 
and premiums. 

Reductions are made in collision pre- 
miums on private livery automobiles, 
in fire, theft and comprehensive on fu- 
neral directors’ automobiles, in the fire 
rates on most types of buses and col- 
lision premiums on all types of buses, 
in the fire rates on auto homes, mobile 
health units, mobile libraries, mobile 
offices and mobile display units and on 
fire and theft on scootmobiles, safticy- 
cles, motor glides, auto glides, golf mo- 
biles and similar motor vehicles. 


the sound development of these and 
similar kinds in a larger geographical 
area in the future. The potentials are 
tremendous. From the categories already 
mentioned, you can readily visualize the 
multitude of assureds who can presently 
avail themselves of these comprehensive 
‘all risks’ policies. 

“Unfortunately, the term ‘all risks’ as 
used in the inland marine field, cannot 
be literally interpreted. Everyone should 
bear in mind that, when the term ‘all 
risks’ is used, it implies that the policy 
covers all kinds of risks excepting those 
shown in the exclusions. Invariably, 
there are from six to 12 standard exclu- 
sions in use by different companies. 
Since, in some areas, there are as many 
different policies being written as there 
are underwriters willing to accept them, 
it behooves every one of you to study 
the terms of the individual contract 
closely in the event of possible litigation. 

“In the competitive zeal to write these 
policies, many are loosely worded and 
honest differences of opinion may arise 
as to intent or limitation. Being a com- 
paratively new policy, with no prece- 
dents for differences of opinion having 
been resolved in the courts, it would 
appear as if there may be a number of 
test court cases on these particular-type 
policies to be decided before they be- 
come universally accepted, but this is 
no more than the normal evolution of 
any new type of policy.” 

Speaking of the present unusual situ- 
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ation in California today Mr. Shepard 
continued : 

“Because of the liberal and unique 
provisions of the Insurance Code of 
California, it is possible to offer a new 
policy without filing, with the State In- 
surance Department, the policy form 
and the rate schedule applicable, as is 
required in many other states. The only 
requirement is that, after offering a new 
policy, the insurance company must be 
prepared, at any time, to demonstrate to 
the Insurance Department that the rate 
is adequate—not excessive and not un- 
fairly discriminatory. Therefore, under 
California’s multiple line legislation, al- 
most all types of dealers block policies 
are being issued in that state as mul- 
tiple line rather than inland marine. 
Frankly, the competition of producers 
and companies in the state is so keen 
that practically every tyne of manufac- 
turing and mercantile risk (wholesale or 
retail) can be written on an ‘all risks’ 
dealers form. 

“In California, they are called mer- 
cantile block or commercial block poli- 
cies and many of the better-known in- 
surance companies, whether defensively 
or aggressively, have been actively writ- 
ing this class. No matter what these 
policies may be named in various sec- 
tions of the United States, in principle 
they are identical and all part of the 
new philosophy of comprehensive ‘all 
risks’ package policies. They are here 
to stay, whether named or underwritten 
by the fire, marine or multiple line de- 
partments of a company. Ultimately, 
each company will resolve for itself the 
most efficient way to handle this busi- 
ness and integrate their manpower ac- 
cordingly. 

“Block or dealers policies are sle- 
able, since they readily satisfy the as- 
sured in all sales categories as to com- 
pany, coverage, claim service and cost. 
It is easy to: 

“1. Check one company for stability. 

“2. Eliminate ‘gaps in insurance’ in- 
herent when a combination of policies 
is written to provide comparable cover- 
age. 

“3. Verify 
pavments. 

“4. Compare cost of policy with com- 
parable combination of policies. 


insured loss to expedite 


Homeowners Policies 
“In the brief time insurers have exer- 
cised their powers as multiple line un- 
derwriters, the public has already bene- 
fited. For example, the homeowners 
policy, designed for the mass of home- 
owners, fthsures dwelling, contents and 
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comprehensive liability of the assured. 
Originally, two policies were offered on 
limited peril basis. In many jurisdictions 
there is also a third policy, the home 
owners comprehensive, predicated on 
the marine philosophy of ‘all risks’ 
insurance. Another example is the man- 
ufacturers output policy, which insures 
property on “all risks’ basis, wherever 
located, except the manufacturing prem 
ises. 

“One of the problems to be overcome 
in the development of ‘all risks’ multiple 
line policies, is the statutory standard 


fire policy law as exemplified in the 
State of Minnesota, which reads in 
part: 


“‘No fire company shall issue on prop 
erty in this state any policy other than 
the standard form herein set forth, ete.’ 

“The case of Vermes Credit Jewelry, 
Inc., vs. Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
decided by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the 8th Circuit on November 24, 
1950, involved the writing of a ‘jewelers’ 
block policy’ by a qualified insurance 
company authorized to do such business 
in Minnesota. There was no express 
statutory provision permitting the in 
surer to limit or condition its liability 
for a fire loss on a stock of jewelry by 
inserting in the policy a warranty not 
authorized by Section 65.01 of the Min 
nesota Statutes relating to the permis 


sible provisions of the standard fire 
policy. 
“The insurance company had _ con- 


tended that recent state legislation made 
the standard fire policy law completely 
inapplicable to a ‘jewelers’ block policy’ 
and that the policy was an inland ma- 
rine form which insured against a com- 
bination of inseparable risks rather than 
an aggregation of separate risks. At the 
time of the fire the insured did not 
have in its safe the percentage of jew- 
elry required by the warranty. The court 
held, however, that any warranty which 
is not specifically authorized by the 
Statute and is not in harmony with the 
letter or spirit of the laws of Minne- 
sota relating to the laws of fire insur- 
ance, cannot be given effect. Judgment 
for the insured was affirmed. 

“Since this case some states have 
amended their standard fire policy law 
to provide for this exception, notably 
Pennsylvania, which has excluded ‘all 
risks’ types of policies from the applica- 
tion of the standard fire law. Minne- 
sota, however, still holds firm to the 
statutory law established more than a 
half century ago.” 
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Buffalo’s Entry Into Casualty Field 
Aided by Answers to Agency Survey 


The Buffalo Insurance Co. of New 
York, which is now ready to write casu- 
alty insurance lines (other than A. & 
and boiler and machinery) in nine states, 
revealed the results of an agency survey 
on major insurance problems including 
specialty company competition, at a press 
luncheon August 17 presided over by 


Victor T. Ehre, vice president of the 
company. Mr. Ehre joined the Buffalo 
earlier this year to direct its casualty 


operations and has made unusually fast 
progress in making the necessary prepa- 
rations to operate in that field. 

A total of 2,164 agents around the 
country were sent the Buffalo’s ques- 
tionnaire in which some searching ques- 
tions were asked. As of August 17 Mr. 
Ehre had received for processing 543 re- 
turns, or a response of 24.9%. “This per- 
centage of returns was greater than we 
had anticipated; furthermore, the qual- 
ity of the returns displayed an amazing 
amount of interest and awareness on the 
part of our agents,” he reported. 

The many by-products of the question- 
naire was pointed to by Mr. Ehre, not 
the least of which, he said, was the 
mental stimulation it provided to all of 
the participants. “It caused a good many 
of us to do some serious objective think- 
ing about the important problems in 
our business. For whatever this may 
have contributed to the good of the 
industry or the American Agency Sys- 
tem we are pleased, because of the future 


of the Buffalo Insurance Co. is dedicated 
to, and at the same time, dependent 
upon both.” 

Mr. Ehre made clear at the press 


3uffalo is now licensed 
38 states and will 
many of those 


luncheon that the 
for fire business in 
write casualty lines in 
states. At this time it is prepared to 
start writing casualty business in New 
York (except metropolitan New York), 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Texas. 
Standard Premium Rates; Flat 
Commission 
In view of the answers to the question- 


naire the Buffalo reached definite con- 
clusions as to its modus operandi in 
the casualty field. First, the manage- 


ment has decided to est vblish its facili- 
ties on the platform of service as op- 
posed to price. Thus, standard premium 
rates following the National Bureau 
manual will be charged “so that we can 
allow qualified agents ample commis- 
sions to compensate them for the most 
complete services to policyholders.” 

Secondly, the company will pay flat 
commissions on automobile business “to 
avoid complicated and confusing account- 
ing 

Third, the greatest possible number 
of functions will be delegated to the 
agent so as to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort. The Buffalo believes that “this 
policy should result in reduced expense 
ratios so that rate deviations or merit 
rating plans can be developed without 
tampering with agency commissions. 
Specifically, agents will be given as 
much policy writing authority as they 
can handle; they will likewise receive 
full claim settlement authority includ- 
ing ability to draw settlement drafts on 
first party claims up to a certain value; 
the company will repose in qualified 
agents the maximum trust and confi- 
dence for both underwriting and losses. 
“We feel that this will simplify many 
agency operations and reduce detail all 
around. 

In this 
that renewal 


it is planned (1) 
continuous 


connection, 
certificates or 


policies will be available whenever 
sible; 


VICTOR T. EHRE 





pos- 


(2) memos will be accepted for 


(Continued 


on 


Page 
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LOW TRAFFIC FATALITIES 


Predicted For Labor Day Weekend 
By Assn. of C. & S. Cos.; 
410 Expected Deaths 

The lowest nationwide traffic fatality 
estimate for the Labor Day weekend 
since 1950 was announced in New York 
by the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos. 

The Association, which attributed the 
reduction to the current “Slow Down & 
Live” traffic safety campaign, estimated 
that 410 persons will die on the highways 
during the coming 78 hour holiday week- 
end. 

Specifically, the Association forecast 
ascribed the 410 expected deaths to these 
causes: 135 fatalities due to excessive 
speed; 65 deaths from driving on the 
wrong side of the road; 42 from reckless 
driving; 39 from failure to yield the 
right-of-way; and 29 from falling asleep 
at the wheel. 

_The remaining 100 deaths will include 
35 pedestrians who attempted to cross 
the street between intersections, 10 who 
stepped into the street from behind 
parked cars and 55 fatalities from miscel- 
laneous actions of drivers and pedes- 
trians. 

In addition to these traffic deaths, over 
22,000 drivers and passengers, plus some 
3,200 pedestrians, are feared likely to 
suffer personal injuries. At least one out 
of every four drivers or pedestrians in- 
volved in a fatal accident will have been 
drinking alcohol immediately before the 
accident, the Association said. 

Concerning the holid: iy _ forecast, 
Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Asso- 
ciation’s Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment, said: “The expected reduction di- 
rectly reflects the reduced traffic toll ex- 
perienced during this summer’s nation- 
wide ‘Slow Down & Live’ campaign. 
While slight, the decrease is significant. 
It gives motorists added hope that their 
cooperation with mass, coordinated safe- 
ty programs can lower the traffic toll.” 
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Farm Bureau Cos. to 

Change Name Sept, | 
NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 

President Murray D. Lincoln Exphig, 


Reasons for Expansion; Gives 
Future Plans 


TO 


A reminder has been given that the 
Farm Bureau Cos., effective September | 
will be known as the Nationwide 
ance Cos. The change of names will }; 
as follows: Farm Bureau Mutual Auto. 
mobile Insurance Co. will become Nj. 
tionwide Mutual Insurance Co. Farm 
Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Co, yj! 
be designated as Nationwide Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. Farm Bureau Life Jp. 
surance Co. will become Nationwide Life 
Insurance Co. 

President Murray D. Lincoln reportes 
to policyholders that the growth of the 
companies has necessitated the change 
of designation. Since the companies 
founding, Mr. Lincoln reports that ‘ 
the number of policies in force, oer 
companies have grown an average oj 
16% a year since 1931. We're now 37 
times larger than we were then. 
Companies Assets Are 81 Times Larger 

“In total admitted assets our three 
companies have increased an average of 
21% a year since 1931. We’re now 8] 
times larger than we were then.” 

He went on to point out that in six 
states—Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont—Farm 
Bureau Cos. are the leading automobile 
insurer among all companies—mutuals, 
stocks and reciprocals. 

“Among mutual insurers alone, we 
rank first in seven states—those six plus 
North Carolina,” he declared. “Today 
we are the fourth largest automobile 
insurer in the nation—the second largest 
among mutual companies.” 

President Lincoln predicted that asa 
result of the companies expansion, they 
can: “further develop group coverages 
and other services; enable present poli- 
cyholders to retain coverages should they 
move outside our present territory; in- 
sure our continuing growth; provide 
continually expanding opportunities for 
the advancement of our employes and 
agents; extend our principles, objectives, 
philosophy and programs so that more 
and more people can join us as partners 
in progress. 





To Continue Case Study 
On Standard Auto Policy 


automobile insur- 


The committee on 
ance law, under the chairmanship ot 
James B. Donovan, partner in the law 


firm of Watters & Brown, N. Y., in its 


report to the section on insurance law 
of the American Bar Association at its 
annual meeting at Philadelphia, August 
23, stated that the committee has con- 
tinued its annotation work of decisions 
since 1950 construing the Standard Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policy. 

The following papers were sponsored 
by the committee for presentation on 
“The Standard Provisions for Automo- 
bile Combination Policies”: John P. 
Faude of Hartford, “Coverage—Insur- 


ing Agreements and Exclusions” ; De 
Roy C. Thomas of New York City, 
“Other Provisions — Declarations ane 


Conditions.” : 
Mr. Donovan, as committee 

recommended that during the 

year the committee continue the work 


of annotation. 


New Mass. Bonding Branch 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 


chairman, 
ensuing 


ance Co. of Boston opened “go 
southeastern department August : 
Atlanta, Ga. The branch is under the 


management of Henry L. Young, rest 


dent vice president. 
Mr. Young started his insurance C 


reer in 1925, and for 18 years_was weet 
Fidelity § 


ciated with United States ity 
Guaranty Co. in handling both —_ 
and fidelity surety lines. More recent 


s with 
he has held high managerial posts \ 


the Royal Group. 
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Bokman Cites Service as Solution to 


Home Owners Package Policy Dilemma 


The average agent is in a dilemma in 
olving an important question—which 
ame first, the fire companies or the 
asualty companies asking for the home 
ners business? That is the opinion of 
charles H. Bokman, resident vice presi- 
tent of New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
In a well constructed article in “The 
Premium Producer,” the company’s pub- 
ication, Mr. Bokman points out that 
nere is. a policy which really gets right 


‘ato the middle of the “multiple line 


muddle.” 

He declares that it involves certain 
dasses that are properly casualty line 
ind other classifications that are basi- 
ally fire lines. “What to do about this 
solicy 2” he asks. “Where to place that 
hysiness? These are added problems 
that beset the already over beset agents.” 

Multiple Line Underwriters 


He declared it must be kept in mind 
hat all companies writing multiple line 
package policies are now multiple line 
underwriters. “No company writing only 
fre or only casualty insurance could 
levally write home owners or any other 
multiple line policies that include both 
ysualty and fire lines,” he continued. 
“Only for the purpose of keeping our 
thinking on this subject clear we use the 
‘ams fire company and casualty com- 
pany in explaining our viewpoint. 
“The fact that casualty lines are in- 
volved brings up the matter of claim 
adjustments. On our fire business we use 
pretty much the same claim setup used 
by the fire companies; however, many 
fre companies do not have a casualty 
caim department which may be a good 
reason for more carefully considering 
what companies are best equipped to 
handle the various home package poli- 
ces. 

“As these policies are written by the 
production force some casualty compa- 
nies lose the casualty lines that may be 
written on the package plan in the fire 
company. Fire companies likewise have 
the same experience where the package 
policy is written in the casualty com- 
pany, 

“The result is that many agents are 
making a genuine effort to keep an 
even distribution by splitting the pack- 


age policies reasonably even between the 
fire and casualty companies, but again 
we must mention that claim setups must 
be given proper consideration. 

“We are now prepared to offer our 
agents the comprehensive dwelling pol- 
icy which many producers consider the 
best package dwelling policy although 
even they admit it is the most difficult 
to sell, or we can write the home owners 
policy forms A, B and C. This makes 
it possible for our agents to write which- 
ever form fits a policyholder’s needs and 
his pocketbook as well. 


Prepared to Handle Business 


“We hope that our agents will give 
us our fair share of this business and 
we are prepared to handle it promptly 
and efficiently. There is no need to go 
into an explanation of these various 
forms in the limited space available in 
this bulletin as all agents have been 
bombarded with material on these poli- 
cies in almost every mail so they are 
very well informed on the coverage and 
cost. 

“So write home package policies wher- 
ever and whenever you feel that they 
do a real job for the policyholder. 
Make an honest effort to plan the policy 
and protection to meet the needs and 
financial circumstances of each prospect 
according to his individual case. And 
when you write these policies remember 
the casualty companies that are now 
multiple line write them as well as the 
fire companies that have gone multiple 
line. 

“It well may be, that all things consid- 
_ered, the casualty company now multiple 
line is the place this business belongs. 
Think it over carefully—certain types of 
claims can develop under these package 
or multiple line policies that require 
specialized casualty claims services and 
in case of a serious loss of this kind you 
may wish you had available to complete 
claim facilities of a very friendly, well- 
organized casualty claim department. 

“The New Amsterdam—originally a 
casualty and surety company but now 
multiple line underwriters—invites you 
to consider them when you are placing 
comprehensive dwelling policies or home 
owners policy forms A, B or C. 

“Friendly agency relations are a sub- 
stantial consideration whenever you are 
selecting the company to entrust with 
the insurance affairs of every single 
policyholder on your books.” 





ASSIGNED RISK APPLICATIONS 


Through California Assigned Risk Plan 
Decreased 9% During Fiscal Year 
; Ending June 30, 1955 
New applications for assignment 
trough the California Assigned Risk 
‘lan dropped off 9% during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, according to 
‘ie annual report of operations just re- 
cased by Manager Thomas G. Aston, Jr. 
_ ew applications processed by the 
“an during the year totaled 46,701 as 
‘compared with 51,444 for the preceding 
year, New policies issued totaled 34,892, 
“ong with 31,842 renewals making a total 
' 66,734 assignments completed. 
_ This is a decrease of 2% over the pre- 
ir fiscal year, The Plan declared 
“”» tisks either ineligible or cancelled 
“e policies during the year for cause. 
“tere were 12 appeals to the governing 
~mmittee but none to the Insurance 
rauumissioner. One appeal to the Com- 
4. wer Was taken since June 30, with 
ie decision still pending. Written premi- 
sr icied $4,055,578, a decrease of 10%. 
“a. age drivers continued to repre- 
tithe H argest percentage of assigned 
age pg sgl Service men and over- 
Ps ned hee a factor. Thirteen 
required all risks during the year were 
@ to file evidence of financial 


"sponsibility with the Department of 
“otor Vehicles, 


GRIFFITH G. LEVERING DIES 


Resident Vice President of Kemper 
Cos. At Philadelphia; 30 Years 
With Organization 

Griffith G. Levering, resident vice 
president of the Kemper companies suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack on August 19, 
at his home in Lansdowne, Penna. 

Since 1947, Mr. Levering was manager 
of the Philadelphia branch office of the 
Kemper companies. He joined Kemper 
insurance in 1925 as an assistant in the 
home office automobile underwriting de- 
partment and moved to the Philadelphia 
office in 1926. In 1951 he earned the des- 
ignation of chartered property and casu- 
alty underwriter. 

For two years, 1945-1947, Mr. Levering 
served in China on the American Friends 
Service Committee, a Quaker organi- 
zation. 

He was born in Maryville, Tenn. on 
Nov. 8, 1900. He attended Haverford 
College in Pennsylvania for one year 
and graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1925. 





APPLIES FOR CALIF. LICENSE 

American Mercury of Washington, 
D. C., has applied to the California De- 
partment of Insurance for a certificate of 
authority to transact disability, liability, 
and aircraft insurance in California, 


U. S. Businessmen Lack 
Right Comp. Knowledge 


SAYS INDUSTRIAL AGE EDITOR 


Stan Jones’ Articles on Calif. Comp. 
Situation Draws Industry Praise; 
State Fund Deficient 


wo articles dealing with the workmen’s 
compensation insurance situation in Cali- 
fornia, written by Stan Jones, editor of 
Southern California Industrial Age, are 
receiving favorable comment from leaders 
in the insurance industry in that state. He 
is also being praised by agency and brok- 
erage leaders throughout California for 
his frank and informative presentation of 
the picture to the insurance buying public. 
Interviewed on the import of the attitude 
of industry in California, Mr. Jones had 
the following comment : 
Government in Business 
“If you want to see blood pressures 
rise in a_ hurry, 
businessman that the Government, Fed- 
eral or state, get into his business on an 
even competitive basis. 
“Tt wouldn’t matter much what busi- 
ness it was—butcher, baker, candlestick- 


try suggesting to a 


maker, banker, manufacturer or farmer. 
The explosion would sound pretty much 
the same and include such statements as 
‘the beginning of the end of our great 
private enterprise system’ and an all-too- 
true one, ‘the Government can’t compete 
on an even basis with private industry’.” 
Incidentally, at this point, it might be 
well to ask just who is the Government, 
said Mr. Jones. Is it not in reality those 
public servants who are pledged to pro- 
tect the interests of the very taxpayers 
against whom they now all too frequent- 
ly advocate competing for business. 
Through Lack of Information 


“In the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, many businessmen—per- 
haps through their lack of information 
on the true situation—buy from the state 
even though private enterprise offers as 
good, or a better deal!” 

He said this situation was graphically 
illustrated during the recent discussion 
in the state legislature over the proposed 
bill (3458) which would prohibit the Cali- 
fornia State Compensation Insurance 
Fund from “actively soliciting” sale of 
it’s insurance. 

“The State Compensation Insurance 
Fund in California, while theoretically 
intended to compete on an equal basis 
with private carriers, has automatic ad- 
vantages in that it pays no Federal in- 
come taxes, gets all state and municipal 
compensation by law, (except self insur- 
ers) and has the state’s big purchasing 
power as an indirect sales aid. Despite 
this, private carriers are still holding a 
fair share of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion writings in the state and meeting 
the Fund’s competition on coverage and 
cost basis.” 

Mr. Jones emphasized that, proponents 
of the bill have pointed out that this is 
in direct competition with private enter- 
prise operated insurance companies doing 
business in the state and contributing 
much to the overall welfare in the form 
of salaries paid, supplies and equipment 
purchased and phenomenal contributions 
tax-wise on a local, state and national 
level. 

Another Vital Area 


“Not to be overlooked is another vital 
area in which it competes inequitably— 
that is with the some 25,000 insurance 
producers, the agents and brokers in the 
state,” he declared. 

“All insurance agents and brokers in 
the state of California are licensed by 
law to transact this compulsory insur- 
ance coverage on behalf of their clients 


FORM RECIPROCAL EXCHANGE 


Transport Indem. Exchange and Trans- 
port Underwriters, Des Moines, to 
Handle Motor Carrier Casualty Ins. 

Formation of a reciprocal exchange to 
handle casuaity insurance for motor car- 
riers was announced by John Ruan of 
Des Moines, Iowa, head of Ruan Trans- 
port Corp. of that city. 


Two companion corporations were 


formed, the Transport Indemnity Ex- 
change, to be the underwriting firm, 
and the Transport Underwriters, Inc., 


allied management firm, 

Reinsurance for the new companies 
will be handled by the Transport In- 
demnity of California. 

William S. White, formerly of the 
Transport Indemnity Co., was named 
as vice president and general manager 
of the new companies. Home offices for 
the companies will be in Des Moines 
with branch offices planned for Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and 
Akron, Ohio. 

Officers of the Transport Underwriters, 
Inc., are Mr. Ruan as president; Harry 
Werner of Werner Transportation, Min- 
neapolis, vice president; and E. W. Har- 
lan of Bruce Motor Freight, Des Moines, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of Transport Indemnity Ex- 
change are John Murphy of Gateway 
Transportation Co. La Crosse, Wis., 
chairman; Dan Dugan of Dan Dugan 
Transport Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., vice 
chairman; and Birner Baker, Des Moines 
Transportation Co. of Des Moines, sec- 
retary-treasurer. A total of 26 major 
trucking firms are associated with the 
companies. 

The company, in addition to writing 


bodily injury, property damage, fire, 
theft, collision, cargo and workmen’s 
compensation, will alse provide a com- 


prehensive contractual liability contract 
of up to $5,000,000 for insured 
carrier. 


each 


ALLEN TRANSFERS TO BUFFALO 

Special Agent Robert B. Allen of the 
Phoenix of Hartford Group of insurance 
companies has been transferred to the 
company’s Buffalo, New York, office. Mr. 
Allen was formerly located in Rochester 
servicing casualty business in western 


New York state. He will be domiciled 
with State Agent Henry O'Loughlin. 
and the casualty insurance companies 


whom they represent. 

“These insurance producers are. re- 
quired to pass rigid examinations to de- 
termine their fitness and qualifications 
for serving the public interest in the 
purchase of this important insurance 
commodity. 

“In addition, they pay a license fee 
each year for the privilege of continuing 
to do business. Added to that contribu- 
tion to the state income, they maintain 
offices and equipment on which they pay 
local, state and Federal taxes and em- 
ploy large numbers of workers who make 
further substantial tax payments to the 
various Government bureaus. 

“Actually, the reason private enter- 
prise insurance companies have been 
able to compete with the Fund, can be 
traced to the basic difference between 
private and Government operations 

“Private enterprise, which can instill 
and reward individual initiative and in- 
dustry, has used this to full advantage 
to compete with the Fund. In compensa- 
tion, where loss ratio so directly affects 
cost, engineering skill has been brought 
into full play. In most years since the 
Fund has been in operation, the average 
loss ratio of all private companies writ- 
ing ‘participating’ compensation has been 
lower. 

“Obviously, the weight of evidence 
points to out-and-out advantages to the 
business firm choosing a private carrier 
for compensation insurance from a 
strictly ‘competitive’ viewpoint. 

“Even were this not so, it is hard 
to understand how any ‘businessman 
believing in freedom from Government 
competition in his own line—can in good 
conscience reverse his stand when be- 
coming the buyer instead of the seller,” 
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| Buffalo Insurance Company Enters Casualty Field 


(Continued from Page 34) 


non-money endorsements, i.e., change of 
car, address, occupation, etc. (3) an 
incentive or bonus commission reward 
plan is contemplated for better than 
average loss ratio results. 

So as to make available a multiple 
line facility in the true sense of the 
word, the Buffalo will afford liability 
capacity up to $1,000,000. It will write 
all of the common forms of auto lia- 
bility, P.D., physical damage, workmen’s 
compensation, general liability, burglary 
and glass insurance. The company does 
not plan to write the fidelity and surety 
lines at this time. 

To Push Six Month Policy 

Convinced of the practicability of the 
six month automobile policy, which 75% 
of the questionnaire replies favored, the 
Buffalo will make it available but not to 
the exclusion of annual policies. The 
company will also put into use standard 
simplified applications; will render the 
best possible claim services, and will 
offer a variety of payment plans as well 
as carbonized policies and accident and 
disability insurance as part of the auto- 
mobile contract. 

Competitive Price Factor 


One of the principal questions posed 
by the Buffalo was whether a competi- 
tive price factor was needed to meet 
specialty company competition. Eighty 
per cent of the agents said “yes”; 14% 

“no,” and 0%—“maybe.” Fifty-three per 
cent of the those responding said that 
the premium cost should be within 10% 
of specialty company prices in order for 
them to compete successfully. On the 
other hand, 20% felt they couldn’t com- 
pete unless they were exactly even in 
price. Conversely, a small percentage 
gave answers of 15% or 20% which 
probably meant that they need no devia- 
tion at all. 

Mr. Ehre pointed out at the press 
luncheon that the evident demand for 
a price differential varies greatly by 
territory. “This is almost unanimous 
in California, a highly competitive state, 
from which we had a very large return.” 
He went on: “One can hardly overlook 
the overwhelming demand by agents for 
price relief. However, we have decided 
to operate at full Bureau rates and to 
continue to pay full agency scale com- 
i that the agent might be 
permitted to perform the greatest service 
possible. Our reasons for this decision 
are given as follows: 

“1. In initiating our casualty facilities 
we will start in the less competitive 
areas where the demand for rate compe- 
tition is not as great as the over-all 
questionnaire would indicate. 

“2. A great many of our highly quali- 
fied agents told us that they did not 
need the deviation or at least that it was 
questionable. Those agents gave us ini 
tial premium estimates of an amount 
which will more than satisfy our re- 
quirements during the next five years. 

“3. Being a new company we felt that 
muir first obligation was to get into the 
casualty business quickly and to get into 
it on the best terms possible. 

“4. Finally, we firmly believe that the 
Bureau companies will not much longer 
sit idly by but will take steps 
to narrow the rate differential of the 
price competitors. There has been son 
evidence of this in recent substantial 
rate reductions in a number of states. 
We feel certain that they are well aware 
of the fact that if the best business is 
attracted by price, a continuation of 
their price policy will only tend to ex- 
tend the price differentials. We did not 
want to be in a position of being com- 
mitted to deviations under such circum- 
stances.” 


WUSSIONS SO 


soon 


Merit Rating Plan Being Considered 


On the other hand, the Buffalo man- 
agement said: “If our plan to repose 
more trust, confidence, authority and re- 
sponsibility in the agents proves prac- 
tical; if that program develops average 
or better than average experience and 
reduces operating costs; if our agents 
continue to feel the pinch of price and 


seek relief, we will strive to make the 
necessary adjustments and probably in 
the form of a merit rating plan. Our 
questionnaire indicates that the agents 
are sold on the psychological and com- 
petitive advantages of such treatment for 
better than average risks. 

“Particular attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that only a small 
minority of agents felt that we should 
meet or get close to the premiums 
charged by the specialty companies or 
direct writing companies. It is most en- 
couraging that 80% of the agents felt 
that they could protect themselves 
against cost competition if they were 
within about 10% of the net cost of their 
competition.” 


40% Getting Heavy Competition 


In answer to the question: “What 
competition are you getting from speci- 
alty companies ?” 40% of the agents said 
“heavy”; 26.5% said “medium” and 33.5% 
said “light.” Asked “in what cover- 
ages?,” 428 agents said “auto”; 29— 
workman’s compensation; 87—liability; 
139—fire. As to “how serious,” 33% said 
“very”; 39%—fairly, and 28%—not seri- 
ous. In combatting specialty company 
competition 273 agents stress “service”; 
109—do nothing; 104—cut rate or use 
mutual companies; 66—personal con- 
tact; 22—stress company security; six— 
credit extension, and two—broader poli- 
cies. 

The management’s commentary on 
these responses is as follows: 

“Note that a surprisingly large number 
of agents have stated, and are willing 
to back up with proof, that they are 
quite able to compete successfully with 
the substantial price differentials of spe- 
cialty competition. You will observe that 
273 agents use ‘service’ more than any- 
thing else to combat price differentials. 
These agents claim that they perform 
and have become distinguished for serv- 
ices such as renewal deliveries, coverage 
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surveys, packaging contracts, property 
valuations, claim assistance, coverage 
development information, new ideas and 
improvements in better protection to an 
extent that they can do better than hold 
their own. : 

“Tt was surprising to note that a signi- 
ficant portion of the agencies who 
claimed that they were not successful in 
meeting specialty competition, and they 
considered it very serious, were also the 
agents who answered that they ‘did 
nothing’ to combat such competition. It 
also seems worth mentioning that the 
second largest reply under this section 
was in the ‘do nothing’ category. We 
direct your attention to this with the 
observation that the proportion of ‘do 
nothing’ responses would probably have 
been far greater if we had had 100% 
return of our questionnaires because it 
seems logical that the agents who do 
nothing about competition also did noth- 
ing about answering the questionnaire.” 


Local Advertising Weakness Indicated 


As to “how effective is your local 
advertising program” only 11% of the 
agents answered “very” and 24%—“fair- 
ly.” This left 65% who responded “not 
effective.” Said the Buffalo’s manage- 
ment: 

“We are inclined to wonder whether 
this wasn’t one of the glaring weak- 
nesses of the agency system. It may 
be that the agents are performing a 
very real service to the public which 
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more than justifies price differentials, but 
that they aren’t getting their ston 
across to the public. In their ep, 
ments many of the agents stated ther 
realization that the companies yer 
spending a great deal of money in adyer. 
tising but the most of the space \:, 
dedicated to the companies on an jngj. 
tutional basis and did not do anything 
for their agents on the firing line, The 
seemed to feel that joint agent-company 
advertising programs were preferable 
That, while the sort of program migh; 
lose for the company some of its jden. 
tity, it none the less would help th 
American Agency System and woul 
gravitate to each of the companies jy 
proper proportion. 

“It also goes without saying thy 
it behooves the agent to spend some o 
his own money in order to become mor 
aggressive in telling his insureds and the 
public why his services justify his com- 
missions.” 

It was clearly demonstrated in re. 
sponse to other questions that the agents 
(1) are not adverse to proper under- 
writing controls; (2) that they would 
like to be given more authority in u- 
derwriting and inspection control, and 
(3) that a substantial majority (8%) 
want to take part in settlement of firs: 
party and third party claims. 

As to a continuous policy the replies 
indicated that 75% saw “nothing wrong” 
with the idea of a continuous policy 
They want such a program. However, 
they asked that the policy certificat 
be dressed up into an important looking 
document so that it would get from the 
policyholder the proper attention ani 
recognition. 


Direct Billing Preference Not Clear Cut 


There was no clear cut preference 01 
the part of the agents to the idea ot 
direct -billing. At the same time, It was 
noted that almost half of them wou! 
favor direct billing if the savings wer 
significant. 

Ninety-two per cent of the agelts 
favored’a flat commission on “auto al 
cover. In fact, this was the most popt- 
lar suggestion in the entire question 
naire. The management accordingly wil 
make available a flat commission scale 0" 
auto B.L., P.D. and physical damage " 
all territories. 

Another question posed was whetlier 
agents prefer an advance deviation or a 
dividend participation at expiration 
you need a facility with a price differen- 
tial.’ Seventy-six per cent said they 
were for “advance deviation” and 22% 
for “dividend participation. ee 

Finally, in a roundup of suggestions 
made by the agents in returning ti 
questionnaire, the Buffalo listed the _ 
prominent among them. Pitty ae oe 
ed easy payment plans; 52—draft at: 
thority for agents; 41—more reliance 0" 
agents for underwriting; 36—stantae 
simplified applications; 30—joint aael 
tising—company and agents 
age policies, and 25—bail bond privileé 





Safety Campaign Posters — 
More than 16,000 postal — oper: 
ated by postal personnel In wy 
the nation’s larger cities are “go 
“Slow Down and Live” posters ‘5° 
16 through August 31. | 
The posters were turns by tne 
ational Conference of State Se pars 
ordinators which 1s sponsoring ici 
of intensified enforcement am ool 
on the “Slow Down and oh = 4 
from Memorial Day through Lab 
1955. 
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Employes of Travelers, Hart- 
Teakee ; & ‘ and Connecticut General 
Life Complete Exam Segments 


Twelve home office employes of Hart- 

ord insurance companies have success- 
wally passed one or more parts of the 
1055 associate examinations, it has been 
nounced by the Casualty Actuarial 
society. They are: James I. Boyle, 
| al W. Willsey, William L. Leahey, 
\ilen D. Pinney, Joan D. Miller, Ed- 
vatd M. Smith, Lee M. Alexander, Lu- 
her L. Tarbell, Jr., Phillip A. Williams, 
ind George E. McLean, all of the Trave- 
‘ers; James Heke Woodworth, Hartford 
jccident & Indemnity Co., and Charles 
¢. Bentzin, Connecticut General Life. 
Vr. Boyle, a graduate of the Univer- 
jtv of Maine, joined the Travelers in 
033, He passed Part I (a) and (b) of 
ie associate examinations of the CAS. 
“Mr, Willsey is a graduate of Bates 
College and has been with the Travelers 
nce 1954. At present, he is with the 
.§. Army. He also completed Part I 
(4) and (b). Mr. Leahey passed Part | 
(h) of the associate examinations. He is 
, graduate of Trinity College, and has 
een with the Travelers since 1949, 

Mr. Pinney passed Part I (b), Part II 
(a) and Part III. He is a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
nd joined the Travelers in 1953. Miss 
Miller joined the Travelers in 1953. She 
isa graduate of Albertus Magnus College 
i New Haven, and finished Part II (a) 
nd (b) of the associate examinations. 

Mr. Smith, with the Travelers since 
1953, passed Part I (b), Part II (a) and 
Part III. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Mr. Alexander 
passed Part IT (a). He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and is a former in- 
structor in mathematics at Brunswick 
nd Bridgeton High Schools in Maine. 

Mr. Tarbell joined the Travelers in 
1951. He is a graduate of the University 
{ Connecticut, and passed Part I (b) 
ind Part I] (a) of the examinations. 
Mr. Williams passed Part I (b), Part 
Il (a) and Part III. He is a graduate 
f the University of North Carolina and 
has been with the Travelers since 1951. 
Mr. McLean, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, joined the Travelers in 
1947 and completed Part II (a). 

Mr. Woodworth has been with the 
+ Ae & Indemnity since 
I4M8 and is a graduate of Syracuse with 
hoth B.A. and M.A. degrees. He passed 
Part IT (a) of the associate examinations. 

Mr, Bentzin, a graduate of the Univer- 
‘ity of Wisconsin, has been with Con- 
necticut General since 1954. He passed 
Parts ] and IT. 


To Mark 20th Anniversary 


of. Glen Brosnan and Miss L. Fay 
oa both will soon complete their 
“i anniversary with the National 


‘ouncil on Compensation Insurance. 

Mr. 3rosnan became associated with 
he National Council on August 26, 1935 
n its Missouri Rating Bureau. He has 
meee manager of the Maryland, 
beg are Interstate Bureaus. In 
esi 21 he was made assistant sec- 
ary and is now in charge of the 
s Tospective rating division of the coun- 


on Smith has been with the Moun- 
“| States Compensating Rating Bu- 
i W throughout her cercer commen ->- 
i September 23, 1935. She is presently 
setae ot that bureau’s rating de- 





MIERICAN, SURETY CO. AWARD 
see ‘American Surety Co. has  pre- 
wand r be ae monthly suggestion 
Devilt Rag to Margaret Englert 
Fallon ox i. Y., and Harold J. 
ih ott aad da It was Mrs. Devilt’s 
mitted M. sep of 20 suggestions sub- 
3 fcial Fallon, manager of the pub- 
$1200 in tho partment, hhas won over 
tion of the years since the incep- 
of the program, 
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Now... it’s quick and easy 
to untie the knotty problems of 
writing large risks with... 


REVS 
RN \\\\ 





Retrospective rating, as developed and applied 
by Continental, gives you sales and service advantages 
not commonly enjoyed by all producers. 


For instance: 
@ Comp. and third-party liability plans tailor- 
made to requirements of individual risks, plus 
extreme flexibility in sales, underwriting and 
service facilities. 
@ Large risks... long haul trucking or fleet, workmen’s com- 
pensation, public liability . .. may be written on an individual or 
consolidated plan of coverages. 
@ Risks not otherwise qualified for rating may be eligible on a 
3-year accumulative basis . . . or by inclusion of physical damage 
and cargo on a gross receipts or mileage basis. 
@ Problem lines and other hard-to-place coverages are eligible 
for rating plans. 
@ Fast quotes, frequently by telephone, and often same day 
service where complete details are furnished. 
@ Effective, available engineering service. 
@ Experienced, effective personal assistance by specialists who 
are available to you at any time. 


fe 





ood 
i tal’ + 
s 


Find out why and how C flexi- 
bility, capacity and cooperation simplify your 
problems, give you competitive advantages, an 
help you build bigger volume, bigger earnings 
in this profitable field. 

Ask for copy of, “Growth Through Leader- 
ship”, and open up a whole new range of 
sales possibilities in ALL lines! Address 
Dept. 313. 
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‘America’s Department Store of Insurance” 

















Counter-Intelligence Assn. 
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Nar 


Blackstone Studios 


EDMOND R. DORAN 


Edmond R. Doran, president of the 
Doran Claim Service, New York City, 
who has handled many important negli 
gence and fraud cases for casualty in 
surance companies in the field of special 
investigations, has been honored by elec- 
tion to the presidency of the National 
Counter-Intelligence Corps Association 
Annual convention of this organization 
was held recently at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Its membership is 
inade up of men who served as special 
agents of the Army Counter-Intelligence 
Corps in World War II. 

Mr. Doran is well known in New York 
insurance circles for his American Le- 
i commander of 


gion work, being vice 
Insurance Post No. 1081. His claim 
service was established in 1945 and is 


located at 17 John Street. He has made 
effective use of motion pictures in ob 
taining defendants’ verdicts and deflated 
verdicts in claims of serious injury 


HEADS CLAIM ORGANIZATION 





S. E. Gordon In Charge Of Claims 
At F. & D.’s Chicago Branch; 
Carnaghan His Successor 
Stewart E. Gordon, claims attorney 
for the Fidelity & Deposit Co., and 
American Bonding in Indianapolis, has 
been placed in charge of the companies’ 
Chicago claim organization. He has been 
succeeded in Indianapolis by Robert D. 
Carnaghan, assistant claims attorney for 

the two companies in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Gordon has been a member of the 


claim organization of the F. & D. and 
A. B. for 27 years, and served in the 
companies’ home oflice and St. Louis 


branch before his appointment to Indian 
apolis in 1931. He is a graduate ot 
Johns Hopkins University, and a member 
of both the Maryland and Indiana state 
bars. 

Mr. Carnaghan has served for several 
years as assistant claims attorney in 
the Philadelphia office of the F. & D. and 
its affiliate, and earlier was 
with the companies’ home office claim 
and underwriting organization. He is a 
graduate of the University of Baltimore, 
and a member of the Maryland state bar. 


associated 


CPCU Classes at Newark 


Registration for courses leading to the 
designation of Chartered Property Cas 
ualty Underwriter (CPCU) began August 
15 at Rutgers extension division, Newark, 


N. J., and will continue until Septem 
ber 19, 
Classes are at 6:20 p.m. on Mondays 


for principles and practices; Tuesday for 
general education and accounting and 
finance; and Thursdays for law. 
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Nat’l Bureau Interprets 

Med. Payments Cover 
ON PRIVATE PASSENGER AUTOS 
Extended to Executives, Officers and 


Members of Partnership Using 
Corp.’s Owned Cars 








Executives, officers or members of a 
partnership using corporation or firm 
owned private passenger cars covered 
for bodily injury liability as well as basic 
medical under the “use of other” cars 
endorsement, may request and obtain 
extended medical payments coverage. 
This interpretation has been confirmed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters replying to an inquiry of the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association. 

Up until this time, there has been 
no clear cut understanding by producers 
that the extended medical payments cov- 
erage was obtainable by corporations or 
partnerships. It was believed that the 
extension was limited to privately owned 
However, the casualty committee 
of the Brokers’ Association learned that 
some brokers were obtaining this exten- 
sion, which was put into use by the 
Bureau on May 25 of this year, merely 
by asking for it. 

Without Additional Charge 

In some instances, Joseph J. Klepper, 
president of the association reports, the 
extension was being added by some com- 
panies without additional charge where 
the basic medical was purchased under 
Table B rates. Other companies, Mr 
Klepper stated, refused to grant the 
extension under any circumstance point- 
ing out that the Casualty Manual made 
no provision for it. 

In a letter to William Brewster, man- 
ager of the automobile division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, Mr. Klepper asked for a clarifi- 
cation of the situation in view of the 
difference of opinion among under- 
writers. His letter also requested that 
the Automobile Casualty Manual clearly 
state that the “extended medical pay- 
ments must be added by the company 
along with the ‘use of other’ automobile 
endorsement when the endorsement in- 
cludes a charge for medical payments.” 


cars. 


Reply to Inquiry 

Mr. Brewster’s reply to the inquiry of 
the Brokers’ Association president de- 
clared that “though there is no specific 
reference in Rule 4—medical payments 
insurance- the companies are at 
present making available the medical 
payments insurance set forth in Rule 4 
to executives or officers of corporations 
when the basic policy affords coverage 
with respect to private passenger auto- 
mobiles owned in the firm name. 

“If medical payments insurance is af- 
forded@ with respect to such private pas- 
senger automobiles, the medical pay- 
ments coverage which became available 
May 25, 1955, may be afforded to an 
executive on the basis of Table B rates 
provided he purchases bodily injury lia- 
bility insurance for the ‘use of other’ 
automobiles and provided he purchases 
medical payments insurance with re- 
spect to the ‘use of other’ automobiles 
on the basis of the rates set forth on 
page 5 of the General Rules Section of 
the Automobile Casualty Manual.” 

Acknowledging the differerice of opin- 
ion among underwriters on this question, 
Mr. Brewster in his reply dated August 
10, told the brokers that the subject 
would be referred to the automobile 
rating committee of the Bureau at its 


next meeting so that specific reference 
can be made to it in the Automobile 
Casualty Manual 


CORCORAN TO SAN FRANCISCO 

Frederick L. Corcoran, secretary of 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Co., 
has transferred from Philadelphia to the 
San Francisco office. Mr. Corcoran 
joined the company in 1949, after hav- 
ing been previously with National Sure- 
ty Co., and has spent much of his time 
in supervising Manufacturers Casualty 
nationwide claim service. 


APPROVES RATE REVISION 





N. Y. Dept. Adopts New Private Pass- 
enger Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage Rates; Effect. Aug. 24 

Revised rates for bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance on 
private passenger automobiles filed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau were approved by New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Leffert 
Holz, effective August 24, 1955. 


The revision will not result in any 
change in the over-all rate level for the 
state. It represents a readjustment of 
rates by territory. In some territories 
rates are reduced and in others remain 
unchanged or are increased. 

Superintendent Holz said that the rate 
adjustments are based on the most re- 
cent experience indications by rating 
territory, that is, according to the lia- 


bility insurance costs incurred by insured 
cars garaged in each of the territories in- 
to which the state is divided. 

















Carol, Edna, Hazel 


awfully ungallant of the Weather Bureau to name 
such destructive things as hurricanes after us 
girls. Still, men, I suppose, will be men, and 
who am I to object to that! But anyway, and 

seriously, as the windstorm season gets nearer, 


Mr. L is really busy with that Extended Coverage 


endorsement. 
Ellen," he says, 


hurricane 


other hazards it protects against." Mr. L likes 
the PLM Extended Coverage endorsement because, 
Since it is dividend-paying, 
low it's easier to sell. P.S. Goodness! Nobody 
would ever think of naming a hurricane after 


little me-—-except maybe sometimes! 


"Nobody should be without it, 
"whether his property is in the 


"belt' or not, on account of the many 


It does seem to me 


the net cost is so 








MR. LOCAL AGENT 


PLM’s new fire insurance folder includes information 


on Extended Coverage. Have you seen this unusual 


mailing piece? Why not write us for a sample copy. 


It can help you help yourself to more business at this 


most opportune time. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





STURDY AS THE OAK 
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Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES ‘in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’’ 


e e a 

Sees Difficulty From 
Overlapping Policia 
AS CASUALTY FIELD BROADEN; 
S. H. Hood Addresses Insurance Couns, 


Federation; Cites Unfair Court Poli 
on Insurer’s Obligation 








In an address before the 15th anny, 
convention of the Federation of Ing, 
ance Counsel in Washington, D, ¢ 
August 17, Sam H. Hood, partner * 
the law firm of Fulbright, Crooker 
Freeman, Bates & Jaworski of Houstor 
Texas, declared that the conflict arisin: 
out of the overlapping of casualty poli. 
cies by different insurers will arise eye, 
more frequently in the future ag policy 
forms are expanded and Casualty me, 
and organizations become still’ mor 
aware of the necessity for comple 
casualty protection. 


Cites Instances of Conflict 


He said that from his examination oj 
the authorities, conflicts of the type 
described have most prevalently arisey 
in the following instances: (1) when the 
assured has both an automobile policy 
and a general public liability policy wit 
different companies; (2) when the jp. 
sured automobile is not, at the time oj 
the loss, being operated by the owner 
but is being driven by some other party 
who likewise has liability insurance 
covering its operation under such cir. 
cumstances, and (3) in those rare in. 
stances where through some mistake 
there is double coverage on a particular 
vehicle. 

He pointed out that some early cases 
dealing with such overlapping coverages, 
and some fairly recent cases in some 
jurisdictions, have held that, even 
though the insurers may have equal 
responsibility and liability under their 
respective policies, the one who went 
forward and defended the case and paid 
off the settlement or judgment had no 
right of action against his coinsurer for 
contribution, as it was “a volunteer.” 

“Apparently,” he said, “holdings to 
this effect resulted from the construc 
tion placed upon clauses similar to the 
coinsurance clause quoted above in fire 
and other types of insurance policies, It 
is my view that such holdings are botli 
equitably and legally unsound, and are 
antagonistic to sound public policy inso- 
far as they are applicable to the casu- 
alty and automobile field of insurance. 


Sees an Injustice 


“Assuming that there is overlapping 
coverage,” said Mr. Hood, “it seems 
obviously. wrong to me that an insurer 
should be unjustly enriched by its ar- 
bitrary refusal to honor its responsibili- 
ties and obligations under its policy. 
Public policy favors settlement of claims 
and litigation. 

“To hold: that an insurer who goes 
forward and makes settlement of a claim 
or a judgment is ‘a volunteer’ is, in 
my opinion, contrary to such public 
policy. Further, the insurer most fre- 
quently finds itself in the position o! 
having to make a choice to settle, pay- 
ing the entire amount of the settlement 
demand, or to expose itself to a greater 
liability at a later date. 

“Tt would seem that the company who 
has accepted its responsibility should 
be entitled to make a fair settlement 
without prejudice to its rights of con- 
tribution from another who has no! 
done so.” 


Celebrates 25 Years With 


Fireman’s Fund Group 


Latest staff member to celebrate 4 
- ° > ° ee { 
25th anniversary with Firemans Fund 
Insurance Group was Beatrice Burget 
who recently became a member of the 
pioneers, the company’s 25-year service 
organization. Miss Burger, who is sec- 
retary to C. A. DesChamps, vice Prér 
dent of Fireman‘s Fund Indemnity Co. 
and claims counsel, was presented iy 
anniversary watch from the Group Nd 
Pacific department pioneer president / 
fred W. Young. 
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Now EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





J, A. Dryer Named to Standard Acci- 
‘ “dent Post; E. B. Behrens Pro- 
moted; Their Careers 

james A. Dryer has been appointed 
on executive secretary at the home office 
f Standard Accident, Detroit, and af- 
fliate, Planet. He has been serving as 
manager of the recording department 
and is succeeded in this post by Earl 
p, Behrens. The operations of this de- 
partment will continue under the super- 
yision of Mr. Dryer. 

Mr. Dryer joined Standard Accident 
in 1925 at the home office as assistant 
in the liability claims division. He was 
made superintendent of the recording 
jivision in 1945, In 1951 he became assis- 
tant manager of the administration de- 
partment. In 1953 the recording division 
was given full departmental status with 
\r. Dryer as manager. He is a 1924 
craduate of the University of Michigan 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Mr. Behrens joined the Standard 
Accident home office in 1923. He served 
as supervisor of key punch and tabulat- 
ing sections in 1940 and was made assis- 
tant manager of the recording depart- 
ment in 1953. 





HOMEOWNERS SELLING AIDS 





Standard-Planet Agents Receive Mar- 
keting Aids for Three Multiple 
Coverage Contracts 

A special sales kit containing a variety 
of selling and marketing aids has been 
prepared by the publicity department of 
Standard Accident, Detroit, and its affili- 
ate, Planet Insurance Company, to as- 
sist the companies’ agents in selling the 
Homeowners Coverages A, B and C. 
_The kit, which is printed in attractive 
form, includes the following materials: 
complete marketing and selling informa- 
tion, application forms, sample policies 
proposal and comparison form, stickers 
ior correspondence, etc., mailing folder 
with reply card, a blotter, newspaper ads 
window display ads, suggested sales let- 
ters, and a special visual presentation 
tor use when calling on prospects. 

In a letter accompanying the kit, R. J. 
Walker, executive secretary in charge of 
advertising and publicity for the com- 
pames, says: “The new policies have 
many features that will appeal to you as 
an agent and that carry a distinct appeal 
to the homeowner. Combined in one 
contract are many coverages formerly in- 
cluded in separate policies. These mul- 
t-tisk contracts enable you to offer 
broad protection to your dwelling pros- 
pects and clients at a lower premium 
than the total premiums for the cover- 
ages If written separately.” 





M. M. WINSBOROUGH PROMOTED 


To Burglary, Fidelity and Plate Glass 
nderwriting Mer. of Employers 
Pana ge Welborn Advanced 
ae a Winsborough, Kansas City 
=o ie erwriting manager, has been 
we manager of burglary, fidelity and 
ih gay -epleeigae for Employers 
penne ot Wausau, at the home office, 
a ing the late Merle Parker. C. E. 
- red Los Angeles underwriter for 
ee pany, succeeds Mr. Winsborough 
ome nnengg City post. Both appoint- 
ments € announced by A. L. Papen- 
riting vice president. 
orough has been with the 
‘e 1938 and has been in the 
New Youre ee of the Chicago, 
ie ee = Dallas branches. Since 
Slineees od has been underwriting 
Beles ‘* the Kansas City, Mo. office. 
0) Me ie Employers Mutuals in 
Sa . elborn was with Central 
rh dada surance ( orp., Kansas City, 
Eaiploee pn = of his service with 
Me ete utuals of Wausau has been 
erwriting department at Kan- 


Sas City Pp rt 
y, Portland, 2 . : 
Angéles 1, and since 1947, at Los 


luss, underw 
Mr. Wins} 
Company sin 
inderwriting 


Carleton A. Harris Dies 


Carleton A. Harris, assistant secretary 
of the casualty claim division of the 
Travelers Insurance Companies, died Au- 
gust 15 at his home in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Harris joined the Travelers in 1921 
as an investigator at the Albany office. 
Three years later, he was appointed as- 
sistant adjuster in the Schenectady office. 
He returned to the home office in 1926 
and was appointed an examiner in the 


compensation claim department. A few 
months later he was made supervising 
adjuster of the same department. 

In 1941, he was placed in direct charge 
of all war risks involving compensation 
insurance and in January, 1942, was 
promoted to supervising examiner of 
compensation work. He was made assis- 
tant manager of the casualty claim divi- 
sion in 1946 and soon afterwards the 
title was changed to assistant secretary. 

Mr. Harris had been associated with 
the medical claims committee of the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board. 


JOHN E. FRIEDEBACH DIES 

John E. Friedebach, and his 10-year- 
old son, Jay M., were electrocuted on 
August 16 while swimming in Lake On- 
tario near Chaumont, N. Y. Mr. Friede- 
bach had been manager of the Asso- 
ciated Mutuals office in Kansas City, 
Mo., since July, 1954, when he joined 
the Kemper organization. Services were 
held August 20 in Omaha, Neb. 
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EASY AS A-B-C 


to explain and SELL! 


No more Confusion 


Hours of selling time saved—and clients better satisfied—are re- 
ported by agents now using American Surety’s handy coverage- 
comparison chart on Homeowners Policies. It is 
special issue of our monthly bulletin to agents, ‘Mailroad to 
PROFITS.” This issue includes a down-to-earth explanation of 
Homeowners forms A, B and C, making it quick and easy for 
agents to show each prospect which form is best for him. 


featured in a 


Field-tested Sales Kit 


Chock-full of all it takes to sell Homeowners coverage of every 
class. Comparison chart shows the prospect how he can improve 
his protection and how much he can save. This kit is helping 


American Surety agents to a larger share of the worthwhile 


premiums in the Homeowners market in every community. 


On-the-Spot Selling Help 


American Surety fieldmen are helping agents survey their per- 
sonal lines, helping them plan their program to line up their 
best Homeowners prospects. 


* Not yet available in a few states. 


Boost YOUR agency profits! Package your Personal Lines! 


cmeeanshnnnntenininiiiate 
Our nearest Branch office will be glad to o il i 4 i [ 4 | ” ] Pi | Y 


give full information on how the Home- 

owners can automatically increase your COMPANY FIDELITY * 
income from personal lines and reduce 

overhead! Why not call today and find 100 State Street, Albany 7 

out how we help our agents profit through 422 Main Street, Buffalo 2 


this modern package line? 


HOMEOWNERS 


16 Main Street East, Rochester 14 


SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


* ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


. Ill John Street, New York 38 
° 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
© 50 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 
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Turner Says Sureties Should Examine 


Entire Picture for Salvage Sources 


Speaking on the subject of “Surety’s 
the 
insurance law at the American 


’ 


section on 
3ar As- 
sociation’s annual convention held at 
Philadelphia August 23, Mark N. Turner, 
attorney, Buffalo, N. Y., made-the ob- 
servation that where a surety is con- 
fronted with a loss it is certainly in its 
right to review the entire picture, to 
carefully analyze the salvage prospects, 
to look into the principal’s resources, 
to scrutinize what collateral the obligee 
may enjoy, and to see whether there 
may be “golden dollars” under its very 
feet which await only careful and pains- 
taking digging to bring them to light 
and to get them safely into its own 
hands. 


Salvage Sources” before 


Three Main Parts 


For the purposes of his discussion, 
the speaker divided the right of a surety 
into three main parts: (1) Rights against 
the principal alone; (2) Rights against 
third parties alone; (3) Rights against 
the principal and one or more third 
persons. Mr. Turner declared that in 
point of time, the surety’s right of 
exoneration arises first. 

“The surety’s right of exoneration has 
long been a method or device of equity 
to compel a principal to discharge his 
primary obligation and thus relieve the 
surety of threatened loss or damage,” 
he declared. “It is not necessary that 
the surety have any lien upon or claim 
to the fund or property which it seeks 
to have used in paying the creditor’s 
claim. Basically, the right grows out of 
the relation existing between the prin- 
cipal and the surety. 

“The simple factual background neces- 
sary to bring the right of exoneration 
into play might be stated as follows: 
\ debt or obligation on which the surety 
has become bound is due and payable, 


and the principal for one reason or 
another fails to pay it. The principal 
has independent assets not specifically 


pledged to the surety as security. The 
creditor is demanding payment from the 


principal and the surety, or at least 
from the surety. 
“In this situation,” he = said, “the 


surety may bring an action naming the 
principal and the obligee as parties. On 
a showing and determination of the 
amount of the creditor’s claim, and the 
existence of a fund or property belong- 
ing to the principal the court will direct 
the debtor to pay the debt owing the 
creditor and thus exonerate the surety 
from further liability.” 

\s to the surety’s right of indemnity, 
Counsel Turner pointed out that indem- 
niuiy agreements usually provide that the 
surety may, in good faith, compromise 
and settle claims made against it under 
the bond and that the principal will still 
indemnify the surety, and they also 
usually provide that checks or other 
evidence of payment. shall constitute 
“prima facie evidence,” or even some- 
tumes “conclusive evidence” of the fact 
and extent of the surety’s liability and 


he surety’s right against the principal. 


Surety’s Good Faith 


“Under such circumstances the right 
of the surety to recover will usually 
turn on the question of the surety’s 


good faith in 
the oblgee,” 


making the payment to 
he declared. “The courts 
have usually enforced these agreements 
in cases where the principal for no ap- 
parent good reason has just declined to 
pay, or where there is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion between the surety and 
the principal as to the principal’s liabil 
ity. But, on the other hand, if the surety 
has seemed to disregard the reasonable 
protests of the principal, or has ignored 





some material evidence which the prin- 
cipal offers to produce, recovery has 
been denied.” 

Considering the subject of the recov- 
ery of a surety’s expenses, Mr. Turner 
noted that a somewhat more difficult 
question arises where the application or 
indemnity agreement provides for a re- 
covery by the surety of its expenses of 
investigation and attorneys’ fees. He 
gave a word of caution in that the courts 
are inclined, generally speaking to limit 
the recovery of attorneys’ fees to those 
cases where the surety not only acts in 
good faith, but where there also appears 
to have been reasonable grounds for 
incurring the expense. 

Mr. Turner went on to point out that 
the doctrine of subrogation also plays 
an important part in the surety’s recov- 
ery of salvage, and is broad and com- 
prehensive in its application. He de- 
clared that on the surface there would 
seem to be little or no _ difference 
whether a surety proceeded against its 
principal on the ground of indemnity 
or subrogation. However, he added that 
on examination, some rather sharp dif- 
ferences appear. 

“An employer with a number of em- 
ployes has secured a fidelity bond cover- 
ing all, or a large segment, of them,” 
he continued. “Many of the employes 
may not be aware they are covered. In 
any event, they never asked the surety 
to cover them and there exists no ap- 
plication or request by them. One of 
them defaults and the surety pays the 
loss. The surety’s liability to the obligee 
in the bond is no less binding because 
only the obligee sought coverage, but 
it is not so clear there is any implied 
agreement of indemnity by the default- 
ing employe who may never have heard 
of the surety. But, by virtue of the doc- 
trine of subrogation the surety, upon 
payment of the employer’s claim, steps 
into the shoes of the employer and 
may enforce in its own name whatever 
rights or remedies the employer ’may 
have had against the defaulting employe. 


Choice of Remedies 


“On the other hand,” he said, “a 
surety, in the conventional situation, 
may have a choice of one or more rem- 
edies. He has paid the obligee in full 
and is entitled to stand in his shoes. He 
also holds the principal’s express or im- 
plied agreement of indemnity. The 
choice of remedies will at times be de- 
cisive of success or failure in collecting 
salvage.” 

Talking of a surety’s subrogation 
rights against third parties, Mr. Turner 
declared that one of the substantial 
benefits the surety frequently derives 
is in its payment of the claim of a credi- 
tor or obligee who enjoys a priority or 
who may hold some security. Bv_ pavy- 
ment, the surety becomes entitled to 
whatever priority the obligee or credi- 
tor enjoyed. 

“The indestructibility of the surety’s 
right of subrogation and its equitable 
lien was recently passed upon in New 


Jersey in Standard Accident & Insur- 
ance Co. v. Pellecchia, 104 Atl. (2nd) 
288,” he declared. “Pellecchia was a 


vice president and counsel for Columbus 
Trust Co. and the plaintiff was his surety 
on a fidelity bond. He put through a 
number of fraudulent loans, got the 
checks, forged the names of the payees, 
and deposited the checks in various ac- 
counts with the Federal Trust Company. 

“As a result, his bank, Columbus, 
failed and was taken over by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. Claim was 
made on the surety who paid the full 


penalty of its bond. Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. then made claim = on 
Federal Trust for the full amount of 


Columbus’ loss, which was larger than 





Says Uniformity of 
“Notice” Provisions 

URGENT FOR FIDELITY FIELD 

Jr., Addresses American 


Advocates Simplified 
Forms 


F. L. Kenney, 
Bar Meet; 


Fidelity insurance in its present form 
is unsatisfactory until the “notice” pro- 
vision in all forms of fidelity coverage 
affords to the insuring public in one 
state and the same broad benefits of 
construction available to insureds in 
other jurisdictions, Francis L. Kenney, 
Jr., attorney, St. Louis, Mo., declared 
August 23 to the members attending 
the section on insurance law at the 
American Bar Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. He emphasized that 
until such time as a simplified short 
form of fidelity policy is made available 
to firms in the small business class, this 
fidelity coverage cannot be considered 
satisfactory. 

“The purchase of blanket fidelity in- 
surance by an insured now permits a 
selection between various forms in which 
certain clauses will have a broad or 
restrictive force,” he declared. “And the 
choice of policies covering fidelity of 
employes is the same for the big busi- 
ness organization as for the small busi- 
ness. 


Simplification Needed 


“Why could not this fidelity coverage 
on the employes of the average small 
business concern be considerably sim- 
plified not only as to the notice clause, 
but as to the fidelity policy as now 
available, Companies in the small busi- 
ness class are in the great majority; 
and few such businesses will be likely 
to come under the contract provisions 
of the present policies pertaining to 
joint insureds,’ to ‘subsidiary compa- 
nies,’ or to ‘merger or consolidation.’ 

“If a fidelity policy for the small busi- 
ness and the small industry could be 
drafted deleted of those clauses which 
are concededly redundant as to such 
insureds, it would then compare favor- 
ably with good commercial documents 
with regard to simplicity of content, 
length and quality of draftsmanship. 
And the problem of obtaining concur- 
rence on just what clauses may be 
omitted without doing violence to the 
intent of the coverage should not be 
unsolvable.” 

Counsel Kenney pointed out that the 
“notice” clause and clauses indigeneous 
to it properly serve the mutual interests 
of the insurer and insured, if there is 
mutuality of interpretation. He con- 
tinued: 

“Regardless of the understandable in- 
terpretation of insurer drawn contracts 
by the courts emphasizing the necessity 
for knowledge and the insufficiency of 
suspicion as yardsticks for ‘notice,’ an 
insured desiring that the insurance con- 
tract be lived up to by the insurer 
both in letter and in spirit should do 
likewise and not be blind to facts which 
unon inquiry would perhaps avoid or 
minimize loss or at least give the in- 
surer a chance to protect itself, by 
cooperative consultation as to the sig- 
nificance of known facts. 

“The insurer,” he added, “should be 
regarded as a kind of partner of the 
insured in the field of loss through dis- 


= 
nh 


the penalty of the surety’s bond. 

“In the meantime, the liquidating 
agents of Columbus negotiated for a pur- 
chase from the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. of all of Columbus’ assets, 
including its claim against Federal Trust, 
and negotiated with Federal Trust for 
a payment by Federal Trust in settle- 
ment of Federal Trust’s liability. The 
surety, learning of the negotiation, pro- 
tested in writing to all concerned. Dis- 
regarding the surety’s protest, the settle- 
ment was consummated and_ releases 
were given.” 


honest employes. Prompt consultasj,, 
concerning inferences of employe dis 
honesty from auditors or from ap, 
source will constitute a very solid hay 
upon which to build satisfactory insurer. 
insured relationships. 

“Loss avoidance has a very importay: 
place in the program of the bonding 
company. A proper appreciation 
‘notice’ and its responsibilities in iy, 
insured is vital to the success of th 
program.” 

He noted that this coverage in th 
form now available is best suited ;, 
sole proprietor, partnership, or corpora. 
tion, because the coverage contract cay 
be adapted to any type of business }) 
interpretative letters or endorsemen 
which clarify the responsibilities 4 
notice in any doubtful situations. 

Mr. Kenney felt that counsel for ay 
insured should recommend clarifications 
in the terms of the fidelity insurance 
contract where it involves the interes; 
of his client. “Notice in fidelity insur. 
ance and the notice clause has mam 
ramifications and where counsel for the 
insured can contribute to the proper 
understanding between insured and in- 
surer he is performing a very valuable 
function,” he continued. “The beginning 
of this understanding can begin at the 
inception of the coverage. It need not 
wait until there has been a loss,” 

He went on to say that the counsel 
for an insurer should accept, deny or 
propose changes in the fidelity contract, 
“With this,” he said, “it has been stated 
that ‘the primary difficulty faced by 
policy draftsmen results from a dilemma, 
Their first objective is to write a con- 
tract which clearly sets forth the agree- 
ment between the parties, in such de- 
tail that in every ordinary situation a 
person reviewing the policy (whether 
insurer, insured, producer, attorney, 
court or Insurance Department) will 
find appropriate provisions expressing 
the intent. Their next aim, however, is 
to have the contract simple and con- 
cise. “The resolution of this dilemma 
should be in favor of the simple and 
concise contract.” 


Improvement of Attorney-Client 
Relationships 


In his concluding remarks, Mr. Ken- 
ney emphasized that attorney-client re- 
lationships can be improved through 
various extensions of the “notice” con- 
cept. He declared that the elimination 
of confusion and conflicting interpreta- 
tions in this area and concept of “no- 
tice” and the “notice” clause can lead 
to a continuing clarification and im- 
provement in the other clauses of this 
fidelity coverage—to the end result that 
a contract evolves that insureds, insur- 
ers, and the counsel for both, all agree 
is the best. mutually understood and 
desirable contract possible at the mo- 
ment. He stressed that this means one 
that is simple and concise. i 

Counsel Kenney left his audience with 
this thought: “One field that is old ye! 
constantly new, and that requires doing 
as well as knowing, is that of ‘Preven- 
tive Law.’ And if the practice of ‘Pre- 
ventive Law’ can be_ instrumental in 
removing existing vagaries, conflicts and 
geographical inequities in this problem 
of notice, and in the process improve 
the fidelity coverage itself, a very tan- 
gible and lasting benefit will result to 
the legal profession, and the insurers 
and insureds it represents.” 


Mr. Turner noted that it frequently 
happens that the time, when the suretys 
right to the security or fund arises, he- 
comes important. Here again, he said, 
the courts have usually held that the 
surety’s rights accrue or attach as of the 
date of the surety’s obligation, i.e. the 
date of the bond. 4 

“The two elements of the suretys 
rights, i.e. the lien and its time of vest, 
ing, have had significant consequences, 
he continued, “Once it pays the am 
its equitable lien becomes enforcea € 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Muchemore Relates Problem Involving 
Definition of “Total Disability” 


The question of the exact definition 


of “total disability” was the subject of 
the address of G. Robert Muchemore, 
‘ounsel, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
jent Association, before the section on 
‘surance law of the American Bar 
yssociation. Addressing the Philadelphia 
annual meeting August 23, he pointed 
nt that companies have done a lot in 
the past to attempt to clarify by use 
i policy wording just _ exactly what 
heir intent was in writing the policy. 
However, he added, whatever wording 
they have used, the courts have gen- 
erally provided their own interpretation 
oj what total disability is and the diffi- 
culty clearly evident is the application 
i these principles to a given situation. 
“| think we can all agree,” he de- 
dared, “there is an overwhelming tend- 
ency on the part of the courts and the 
iuries to favor the insured in consider- 
ing the application of these principles 
to the facts of a given case and counsel 
should bear this in mind when dealing 
with a case of this nature.” He added 
that in some jurisdictions, the courts 
have attempted to hold to what he con- 
sidered a reasonable and logical line 
of thinking. 


Numerous Policy Provisions 


“Policy provisions used by the compa- 
nies have been numerous,” he continued. 
“Although the intent has been almost 
always the same, the wording used has 
ranged from the simple words ‘total 
lisability’ to wordings such as ‘As a 
result of bodily injury or disease, as to 
be prevented permanently from engag- 
ing in any occupation and performing 
any work for compensation or profit’ or 
wordings such as disability ‘which pre- 
vents an insured from following any 
substantial or remunerative occupation 
from doing any labor for which he 
is fitted or qualified, and by which he 
is able to earn a livelihood.’ Regardless 
ot the particular wording, the courts 
have generally construed such provisions 
i a similar manner.” 

Counsel Muchemore declared that 
tases interpreting these provisions are 
egion, “A vast body of law has been 
built up which has resulted in a fairly 
general formula that can be applied to 
‘ly given situation,” he said, “I think 
itcan be stated that the general prin- 
ples would be that an individual would 
ve considered totally disabled unless he 
‘ould spend a substantial portion of his 
working time doing the substantially 
material elements of a livelihood com- 
parable in type and compensation to 
ie occupation in which he was engaged 
at the time disability commenced, 

wee 4 general principle has a num- 
ri ol a involved and I think 
es € four in this particular case, 
je veing, (1) ability to spend a sub- 
shite period = time at the job, (2) 
materia Pee orm the substantially 
broserrti ce ents = mecessary to the 
Pope of the job, (3) the nature 
“a —_ be such that it is com- 
(4) the ve 1€ previous employment and, 
must be ome or compensation 
me _ lat comparable to that 
four items uS prior occupation. These 
steheahe are identified in a very fine 
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ALR 430, id ae a in 153 
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he continued, “in using 
rinciple, we are not at- 
apply it to policies which 
ide maa n. nature, that is, pro- 
is disabled “the enefits if the insured 
bation. They rom performing his occu- 
tumber of: oe applicable to the larger 
Pational $ Polcies which are non-occu- 
“i nature, but provide coverage 


for the insured’s total disability from 
gainful occupation.” 


Cites Pertinent Cases 


The speaker did not attempt to go 
back and review all of the cases which 
have resulted in the general principles 
he had enumerated. Instead, he referred 
to a few cases that have been decided 
in the last 12 or 13 years, to give as 
much as possible an analysis of current- 
day application of the principles and, 
thus, a basis on which to form conslu- 
sions as to these cases. 

Illustrating the variance of court rul- 
ings in regard to the definition of total 
disability, Counsel Muchemore cited the 
following cases: 

“The insured, in the case of Ebert vs. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
338 Michigan 320, 61 N.W. 2nd 164, was 
an undertaker in a small town. The 
insured was the owner of several poli- 
cies with Prudential providing for waiver 
of premium and disability benefits in 
the event of total disability prior to 
age 60. Some of the policies merely 
referred to total disability, others de- 
fined the term in great detail. One pol- 
icy provided the waiver of premiums 
if the insured ‘becomes permanently 
disabled or physically or mentally in- 
capacitated to such an extent that he, 
by reason of such disability or incapac- 
ity, is rendered wholly and permanently 
unable to engage in any occupation or 
perform any work for any kind of com- 
pensation of financial value.’ 

“The insured had his own undertak- 
ing establishment in a small town. In 
1936, his son came into the business 
with him. In 1939, he had the injury 
involved, resulting in fractured ribs and 
resultant hypertrophic arthritis. There 
was no question that the insured could 
no longer do heavy physical labor. After 
the accident, he more or less let the 
son run the undertaking establishment, 
but he purchased some farms which he 
ran up until 1947, at which time he sold 
them for a profit. He was also engaged 
as a bank director and had other in- 
vestments which he took care of. 

“The insured drove his own automo- 
bile and went to California every win- 
ter. He continued to attend Rotary, 
lodge and church meetings and do light 
work. He was pretty much what could 
be defined as a retired businessman. 
The appellate court found that the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence under the 
general principles applicable indicated 
the insured was totally disabled. 

“The court reached an opposite con- 
clusion in the case of Moyle vs. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, 201 
South Carolina 146, 21 S.W. 2nd 561. 
Suit was brought by the insured under 
three policies with Mutual Life to en- 
force payment of benefits and waiver 
of premium. The insured had been em- 
ployed as a retail salesman of ciga- 
rettes, traveling around, contacting re- 
tail outlets. He became division manager 
and, as such, not only engaged in the 
retail sales, but in supervision of others 
engaged in like work. 

“He had been earning about $4,000 a 
year, with a bonus of about $600, when 
he was injured in an accident in 1933. 
His left hand became mutilated. The 
insurer recognized total disability until 
about April of 1940, at which time bene- 
fits were discontinued, and so also was 
the waiver. 

“After the accident, the insured had 
gone to law school for four years, ob- 
taining a bachelor and a master’s degree. 
Upon returning to his home town, he 
engaged in various charitable work and 
in March of 1940, he was named execu- 
tive director of the local Community 


Chest as a paid official, at a salary of 





Sees Higher Costs As 
Can. Privileges End 


H. & A. LAW COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Chairman C. C. Frazier Reviews Legis- 
lative Field; Cites Companies’ Stand 
on FTC Charges 


Cc. C. Frazier, partner of the law 
firm of Frazier and Lincoln, 
Neb., has declared that if the movement 


to deny the right of health and accident 


Frazier, 


insurance companies to cancel policies or 
to refuse to renew policies makes sub- 
stantial progress, the eventual cost of 
coverage is bound to 
chairman of the 
and 


this insurance 
greatly increase. As 
committee on health 
surance law, he reported to the section 
of insurance law of the American Bar 
Association at its annual 
Philadelphia, August 22. 
He cited as interesting the 
court decision of Judge John W. Dele- 
hant, U. S. District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska, Lincoln 
against the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion and in favor of St. Paul Mercury 


accident in- 


meeting in 


recent 
Division, 


Indemnity Co. 
Question Polio Policy 


“The company had issued a polio pol- 
icy to a veteran,” he declared, “which 
provided coverage for ‘expenses actually 
incurred by the insured.” The veteran 
had executed an assignment of his bene- 
fits under the policy to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The court held the veteran 
incurred no actual expenses because 
hospital treatment was free to him, he 
having signed the oath that he owned 
no property. 

“The court held that the attempted 
assignment made no difference and that 
regulations issued by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration providing for assignments to 
it in such cases were invalid. 

“The chairman of your committee,” 
he continued, “as amicus curiae, in behalf 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, participated in the case, the 
outcome being very important to a large 
number of insurance companies which 
are resisting payment in similar cases 
pending the final disposition of this 
test case.” 

Conflict of Current Interest 


Mr. Frazier mentioned that of current 
interest is the conflict of jurisdiction 
between the Federal Trade Commission 
and the State Insurance Commissioners 
in connection with the issue developed 
by the filing of several complaints by 
FTC against various companies writing 
health and accident insurance, alleging 
misleading advertising. 

“Several companies have vigorously 
questioned FTC jurisdiction, claiming 
exclusive state jurisdiction and indicating 
an intention to carry the issue to the 
highest court, if necessary,” he declared. 

In conclusion, he noted that on the 
state legislative front, the enactment by 
several states of the Uniform Individual 
Accident & Sickness Policy Provisions 
Law leaves only the states of Minnesota 
and Missouri in which the provisions of 
this law may not be used, and the old 
1912 Standard Provisions Law is still 
compulsory. 


Role of Private Insur. 
Generally Recognized 


JAMES K. HONEY DECLARES 
Sees Legislatures Favoring Industry 
Against State Funds in Compulsory 
Non-Occupational Disability Field 
In his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on compulsory non-occupational 
disability benefits laws made to the in- 
surance section of the American Bar 
Association at its meeting at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Au 
gust 22, James K. Honey, assistant 
counsel, Life Insurance Association cot 
America, declared that the role of pri- 
vate insurance in this field has become 
generally recognized. He based his as 
sumption on the fact that only five of the 
19 compulsory non-occupational disabil 
ity benefits bills introduced in state 
legislatures this year provided for a 

monopoly state fund. 

‘If, despite the phenomenal growth of 
voluntary benefit plans, developments in 
the District of Columbia should stimulate 
the enactment of additional laws,” he 
said, “there is reason to predict that 
primary reliance will be placed on pri 
vate insurance as in the New York Dis 
ability Benefits Law and workmen's 
compensation.” 

No New Compulsory Laws 


Reviewing the entire picture, Coun 
sel Honey feels that no new compulsory 
non-occupational disability benefits laws 
will be enacted by the 1955 state legisla- 
tures even though a few of these legisla- 
tures are still in session. He pointed 
out that in Massachusetts a bill provid- 
‘ing a program similar to California was 
favorably reported in the House but was 
defeated by a vote of that body. Also, 
in Connecticut a bill providing a program 
similar to Rhode Island passed the Sen 
ate but its passage by the House was 
never regarded as _ possible. 

“There were two minor amendments 
to the New York Disability Benefits 
Law and one amendment to the New 
Jersey Temporary Disability Benefits 
Law that increased the maximum week 
lv benefit from $30 to $35,” he declared. 
“The governor has not acted upon the 
New Jersey bill but his approval is ex 
pected. In Rhode Island the wage base 
was increased from $3,000 to $3,600, cov 
erage was extended to employers of ‘one 
or more and the maximum weekly bene 
fit was increased from $25 to $30. 

“In California the maximum weekly 
loss-of-time benefit was increased from 
$35 to $40, the adverse selection provi- 
sion was suspended for an additional 
two years, the expense assessment on 
voluntary plans was repealed, a change 
was made in the base period wages nec 
essary to qualify for benefits, a claimant 
was permitted to receive combined bene 
fits and wages equal to his total week- 
ly wage and the amendment of volun 
tary plans to comply with these changes 
was facilitated.” 

He concluded that one of the interest 
ing developments in this field occurred 
in the District of Columbia. 

“Up to the time this report was pre- 
pared no bill had been introduced in 
Congress but we do know that the Labor 
Department drafted a_ bill somewhat 
resembling the California law. There 
are reports that the first draft is being 
revised to provide a program more 
closely resembling the New York law.” 





some $250 a month, which was later 
increased to $300 a month. 

“He actively ran the campaigns for 
the Community Chest and the day-to- 
day Community Chest operations during 
the year. He also performed other wel- 
fare work without compensation. The 
court noted, with admiration, the civic 
zeal and charitable nature of the work; 
however, stated that its problem was 
the determination of whether or not the 
insured was totally disabled. It found 
that he had equipped himself to carry 


out successfully the performance of an 
other occupation of a comparable nature 


Doctor’s Disability Policy 


“An interesting case in point is that 
of Weum vs. Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association, a Minnesota case, 
found at 54 N.W. 2nd 20. Dr. Weum 
was engaged in medical practice as an 
obstetrician. He held a disability policy 
with the association, which provided 
accidental injury benefits in the event 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Comm. Knowlton on FIC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tant to consider that Congress in re- 
defining the scope of Federal and state 
laws made a delicate political adjustment 
for the purpose of permitting the states 
to continue the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance unhampered, to the ex- 
tent provided by the McCarran Act, by 
Federal legislation relating to interstate 
commerce and for the purpose of pre- 
venting complications and duplication in 
law enforcement. 

He cage the cases of Prudential Insur- 


ance Co. v. Benjamin, and Robertson v. 
California (1946), 328 U.S. 440 as _indi- 
cating that the McCarran Act will be 


liberally construed to support state regu- 
lation and strictly construed against any 
attempt by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to affirm jurisdiction. 
Commissioner Knowlton then took up 
the subject of the nature of state laws 
needed to sufficiently preserve the juris- 
diction of a state over the insuragce 
business. He made no attempt to review 
the statutes of individual states because 
of the enormity of such a task and the 
rapidity with which state statutes are 
being presently enacted. However, he 
went on to make some general com- 
ments, bearing in mind at all times that 
the authority of the FTC extends only 
to unfair methods of competition in com- 


merce and unfair acts or practices in 
commerce. 
Speaking of specific state statutes 


which deal with the authority of the In- 
surance ‘Commissioner to regulate unfair 
methods of competition and unfair acts 
or practices, he declared that they must 
substantially cover the same ground that 
the FTC now covers. He said that these 


statutes must contain provisions giving 
the administrator authority to enforce 
such statutes; otherwise the _ statutes 


would be ineffective to accomplish the 
purpose for which such statutes were de- 
signed 


State Statutes and FTC Act 


“State statutes need not be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to pre- 


serve state regulation,” he declared. “The 
theory has been advanced that the pro- 
viso clause in Section 2(b) of the Mc- 
Carran Act contemplates concurrent jur- 
isdiction between Federal agencies and 
the several states in the area within the 
purview of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, and that only in such instances 
where the state laws are inconsistent 
with the Federal law would the state 
laws be permitted to occupy the area. 
‘As indicating the intent of Congress,” 
pointed out, “st itements mz ide on 
the floor of the Senate in connection 
with the debate on the McCarran Act 
relative to the meaning of the proviso 
clause not only refute the narrow theory 
of concurrent jurisdiction but clearly 
support the construction that Congress 
intended that the states should occupy 
the area of regulation of the insurance 
business about which we are concerned, 
and that after the expiration of the 
moratorium provided for by the Mc- 
Carran Act, the Federal acts would apply 
only in those areas where the states 
had not taken appropriate legislative 
action.” 

On the subject of general state stat- 
utes, Mr. Knowlton declared that some 
states have statutes couched in general 
language dealing with the powers of the 
Insurance Commissioner, and some of 
these statutes authorize him to make 
rules and regulations defining his au- 
thority and setting up procedures for the 
enforcement of such authority. He added 
that most states also have licensing laws 
including broad powers of (Suspension 
and revocation of licenses. “There are 
also statutes granting the power of 
examination of insurers,” he continued. 

“Whether such statutes constitute 
regulation within the meaning of the 
McCarran Act depends upon the word- 
ing of the statute in question and an 
appraisal of the effect of its provisions,” 


he 


said the Commissioner. “Generally 
speaking, such statutes should be tested 
to see if they cover the ground, namely 
permit the regulation of unfair meth- 
ods of competition and unfair acts and 
practices and give the Commissioner, 
either by the statute itself or through 
administrative procedures, the power to 
enforce such remedial action as he 
may take.” 
Extra-territorial Effect 


Discussing the extra-territorial effect 
of state regulatory authority, Commis- 
sioner Knowlton declared that the theory 
has been advanced that the activities 
of an insurer under certain circumstances 
would not be regulated by state law, even 
though the home state of such an insurer 
had all the necessary state regulatory 
statutes. He said the circumstances re- 
ferred to are where such an insurer does 
business by mail or other methods of in- 
terstate communication in a state in 
which it is not licensed, even though 
such state also has the necessary regu- 
latory statutes. 

“The theory,” he said, “is that a gap 
in state regulation has been created be- 
cause the Insurance Commissioner in 
the foreign state has no authority over 
an unlicensed company and the Com- 
missioner in the home state has no 
extra-territorial authority over his own 
company.” 

The speaker explained that the inter- 
state commerce which the states are not 
empowered to regulate and have never 
regulated generally involves the business 
transacted by a company organized in 
another state in third state. 

“It should be obvious,” said Mr. 
Knowlton, “that the limitations upon the 
powers of the state to regulate interstate 
commerce which Congress intended to 
withhold from the states do not apply to 
the power, as well as the right, of a 
state to control all of the activities of a 
domestic corporation, whether within or 
without the state of its origin. It has 
never been held by any court that a state 
is barred from controlling the operations 
of a domestic corporation with respect 
to activities carried on by the corpora- 
tion outside of the home state because 
to do so the state would be regulating 
interstate commerce.” 

He emphasized that the power of a 
state over its domestic corporation is a 
very strong one under the police pow- 
er. “The licensing power,” he declared, 
“is particularly extensive in the case of 
a corporation clearly affected by public 
interest, such as an insurance company.” 


Speculation in Unexplored Area 


Mr. Knowlton reminded his audience 
that in commenting on this subject ‘ ‘we 
are spetulating in an unexplored area.’ 
He declared that the precise question as 
to whether a state has the right to regu- 
late unfair acts or practices of its domes- 
tic insurers in commerce in other states 
in the light of the McCarran Act has 
not been decided. He asserted: “We feel 
entitled, however, to express an opinion 
based on indicated trends gathered from 
the recent decisions. 

“Admittedly,” he continued, “the busi- 
ness of insurance is affected with a pub- 
lic interest and this interest is common 
to the peoples of all states. The home 
state has an interest not only in protect- 
ing the policyholders of its own state, 
but it has a like interest in protecting 
all the policyholders of its domestic in- 
surers. The doctrine that the home state 
has a relative interest in all of its 
comp inies’ activities may be applied. 

‘The courts may be expected to justify 
extra-territorial jurisdiction if the state 
of domicile has ample interest of its own 
to project its powers into the domain of 
other states. In the case of unfair trade 
practices in ‘the insurance business, it is 
submitted that the state of domicile has 
ample interests of its own to justify 
regulation and a related interest in the 
situation in other states created by the 
activities of its own insurers to warrant 
the imposition of extra-territorial author- 
ity.” 

In the his address 


final remarks of 


Turner on Salvage Sources 
(Continued from Page 40) 


and it usually is deemed to have attached 
as of the time of the giving of the bond. 
And this frequently ante dates mechan- 
ic’s liens, assignments and tax liens, 
which often appear. 

“In another application of the doctrine 
of subrogation, the courts are divided, 
and here we refer to those cases of at- 
tempted recovery against so-called non- 
negligent banks. 

“The situation presented is usually 
where employes of a depositor are bond- 
ed and one of them causes checks to 
be prepared in favor of various named 
payees whose names the defaulting em- 
ploye forges and secures the proceeds 
upon cashing the checks. The surety 
makes good the employer’s loss and pro- 
ceeds against the bank which cashed the 
check bearing the forged endorsement. 

“Clearly, if there were no bond, the 
depositor could recover. Yet where a 
surety pays and seeks recovery, either 
by subrogation or legal assignment, the 
courts are divided.” 

Referring to indemnity agreements by 
third parties, Mr, Turner pointed out 
that if the indemnity agreement is by an 
individual and is signed prior to the exe- 
cution of the bond, and is one of the 
material factors in inducing the surety 
to write it, there could seem to be no 
question of consideration sufficient to 
support the promise of the indemnitor. 
“If the third party indemnity is by a 
corporation a question of ultra vires, or 





Commissioner Knowlton brought forth 
the following pertinent conclusions: 


Pertinent Conclusions 


ie Regulation by the states by state 
law of unfair methods of competition 
and unfair acts and practices will pre- 
serve the jurisdiction of the states and 
exclude jurisdiction in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“B. In order to retain this jurisdic- 
tion, state regulatory statutes need not 
have been enacted prior to June 30, 1948, 
when the moratorium under the Mc- 
Carran Act expired, but may have been 
passed at any later time or in the future. 

“C. States statutes regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance which fail to substan- 
tially cover the area covered by the 
Federal Trade Commission Act do not 
preserve jurisdiction to such states in 
that area. Whether a state statute in 
fact regulates unfair methods of compe- 
tition and unfair acts and practices is 
determined by an appraisal of such state 
law. Such statutes need not reenact or 
parallel the Federal law. There may be 
divergent patterns of regulation. 

“D. State regulatory statutes must 
have provisions for their administrative 
enforcement in order to retain jurisdic- 
tion by states to the exclusion of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

“E. In enacting the proviso clause of 
Section 2(b) of the McCarran Act, the 
Congress intended that if the states en- 
act legislation in a given field which 
would be subject to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in the absence of such 
legislation, then and in such event, the 
state law would occupy the field to the 
exclusion of the Federal statute. It was 
never intended that there should be con- 
current jurisdiction between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the several states. 

“F, The trend of the legal decisions 
indicates that the states have authority 
to regulate the business of their domestic 
insurers even though such regulation 
may extend beyond the borders of the 
state of domicile, particularly over the 
activities of domestic insurers initiated 
within the state of domicile but completed 
outside of that state, and for the purpose 
of protecting policyholders no matter 
where they reside. A state may have a 
legitimate public interest in controlling 
and regulating the relationship of its 
insurer with the public of another state 
sufficient to support such regulations.” 


———___ 
proper authority, in the signing offic 
might present problems,” he said. ‘s 

In his concluding remarks, the Speak 
mentioned one remedy which partake 
both of the nature of exoneration we 
subrogation. He referred to this as th 
doctrine of marshaling of assets. Its 
purely an equitable remedy and must te 
sought as such, he declared. ? 

“A typical situation would be wher 
creditor A has a claim against debt, 
B. Debtor B also owes creditor C 
Creditor A has a lien or claim on debjo; 
B’s automobile, which lien is inferior t 
that of creditor C on the Same car, This 
is creditor A’s only security. But credi. 
tor C not only has a prior lien on p, 
automobile, he also holds shares of B 
stock as collateral. 

“Under these circumstances, credito: 
A may bring both debtor B and credito: 
C into court and have creditor C’s claim 
determined and paid out of the stock 
which C holds and save the automobil 
for the payment of his own debt, 

“However, the remedy, being an equi- 
table one, the courts will not jeopardize 
creditor C’s rights, and his claim mus 
first be paid in full, and it will not be 
allowed if it will work an injustice on 
debtor B.” 


Total Disability Problem 


(Continued from Page 41) 



















insured suffered injuries which 
and continuously disabled the 
insured. On March 30, 1947, he suffered 
injuries to his right arm and _ hand, 
which made it painful to use that arm 
and hand and, as a matter of fact, im- 
possible to use it in heavy lifting or 
strenuous work. 

“There was definitely a loss in a cer- 
tain capacity of the arm for work. In 
February of 1948, the doctor returned 
to his office. He could no longer con- 
duct operations alone, but he conducted 
all of the pre-natal and post-natal work. 
He was assisted by another physician 
and split the fees for operations. 

“In the four years after the injury, 
he averaged about 2,700 patients a year, 
as opposed to about 4,300 prior to that 
time. His surgical cases, of course, 
dropped about 50% and his income aver- 
aged in the neighborhood of $7,000 or 
$7,500 a year, as opposed to around 
$13,000 a year prior to the accident. 

“The court noted the annual income 
was in excess of $6,000 a year after the 
injury and stated that, if that were the 
only criterion, they would find that there 
was no total disability. However, the 
court relied principally on the fact that 
the doctor could not alone engage in 
surgery and since he couldn’t do that, 
which they considered the most impor- 
tant element of his work, they found 
that the doctor was totally disabled. 

“In Reardon vs, Travelers Insurance 
Co., 166 Pa. Super. 365, 71 Atl. 2nd 82%, 
the plaintiff sued on two policies pro- 
viding disability benefits if the insured 
was wholly prevented thereby for life 
from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit. The in- 
sured suffered from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis and for quite a considerable period 
of time benefits were paid. In an inves- 
tigation in 1946, the insurance carrier 
found that the plaintiff insured had 
worked since 1942 for a series of em- 
ployers, for U. S. Gypsum Co. as a cost 
clerk for 12 weeks, for over two years 
with the Blaw-Knox Co. as a filer ol 
metal parts and then as a refrigerator 
car inspector for the Fruit Growers 
Express Co. for almost a year. 

“The plaintiff introduced medical tes- 
timony to the end that he should not 
and was not in any physical shape to 
work. However, the court took note of 
the fact that he had demonstrated by 
more or less sustained employment that 


the 
wholly 


he could work. The court reluctantly 
found that he had not been totally 
disabled since 1942 and the insurance 


company was entitled to a refund 0! 
benefits paid during that period of time. 
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Hoosier Cas. Reports on 
Sub-Standard Facilities 


mRY TO ELIMINATE WAIVERS 


Request Agents’ Full Report on Appli- 
cant’s Medical History; Special 
Questionnaires 


Hoosier Casualty Co. has announced 
that it has the facilities for rating sub- 
standard A. & H. business. In a recent 
edition of “The Hoosier Beacon,” the 
company’s house organ, it was pointed 
out that these facilities apply to hos- 
pitalization as well as disability cov- 
erages. 

The announcement said that the com- 
any, insofar as is possible, will try to 
by Pal . . . 
eliminate waivers entirely when applying 
sub-standard premium rates. The com- 
pany’s agents were advised to submit 
applications on impaired risks for con- 
sideration as sub-standard business, the 
primary consideration being a full and 
r ¢ . . . . 
complete application in detail. 


Information for Underwriters 


The agents were urged: “To assist 
the underwriters it is also. recommended 
that you furnish the company (by sepa- 
rate letter, if desired) with all known 
background information concerning past 
medical history and any other pertinent 
information which might be helpful in 
evaluating the risk. a 

“On these sub-standard cases it 1s 
preferable to omit the general physi- 
cian’s statement that you would ordi- 
narily request in the field before sub- 
mitting an application. The reason tor 
this is that we will want to prepare a 
special medical questionnaire for each 
case in order to obtain necessary medi- 
cal information for risk evaluation and 
if you had already requested a_physi- 
cian’s statement it would mean that the 
applicant would have to make a second 
trip to the physician for the preparation 
of the special medical report.’ 





VA Asks New Trial in St. 
Paul-Mercury Indem. Case 


A motion at Federal Court in Lincoln, 
Nebr., seeking vacation of the judgment 
by Judge Delehant dismissing the VA 
case or alternatively asking that Judge 
Delehant grant a new trial, has been 
filed by the Veterans Administration. 

The case of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration vs. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
in the U. S District Court at Lincoln, 
June 30, was decided in favor of the 
company. The court specifically held 
that services performed by a VA hospi- 
tal are not liabilities on the insured and, 
therefore, the insurance company does 
not have any liability under an expense 
incurred policy. 


Howrey to Resign as FTC 
Chairman This September 


_ Edward F. Howrey has signified his 
intention of resigning as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is ex- 
pected that the effective date will be 
sometime in September. 

An announcement from the White 
louse stated that Commissioner John 
- Gwynne will succeed him as chair- 
Man and that former South Dakota 
Governor Sigurd Anderson will be given 
‘l interim appointment to fill the va- 
fancy on the commission. The appoint- 


ment is subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, 





PREDICTS FTC TO BE UPHELD 
R. E. Becker Addresses Federation of 
Insurance Counsel; Asks Trade 
Practices Conference 
Ralph E. Becker, attorney of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,, has declared that the 
courts will favor the Federal Trade 
Commission’s jurisdiction over A. & H. 
insurance advertising. He addressed the 
15th annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel held in the 

nation’s capital August 18. 

The speaker stated he joins the FTC 
in urging that serious consideration be 
given to the possibility of policing the 
A. & H. industry through the medium 
of rules agreed upon in a trade practices 
conference. He emphasized that “in the 
last, selfish analysis, self-made rules are 
almost certain to be more pleasant than 
rules imposed from above.” 

Mr. Becker represented the Commer- 
cial Travelers of Salt Lake City, in pre- 
liminary hearings before the FTC. The 
company was the first to enter a con- 
sent settlement. 

He declared that it was difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the A. & H. 
insurance business, as a whole, had been 
guilty of flagrant abuses in advertising. 

Mr. Becker described A. & H. insur- 
ance as “a lusty adolescent. Given the 
proper control and discipline, the infant 
bade fair to become a valuable and re- 
sponsible member of the community. 
Given free rein and allowed to grow 
unchecked, the promising infant would 
likely turn into a juvenile delinquent. 
Unhappily, the latter event became a 
reality.” 


BEGINS OKLAHOMA OPERATIONS 


Bankers Life & Casualty Establishes 
Okla. City and Tulsa Branches; 
Robert S. Clark Named Manager 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced it has begun opera- 
tions in Oklahoma, and said the expan- 
sion move brings the total number of 
states in which it operates to 39 and the 
District of Columbia. The company was 
officially licensed by the Oklahoma In- 
surance Department, November 3, 1954, 


having met all requirements of state 
insurance laws. 
Branch offices have been established 


in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The Okla- 
homa Citv branch will serve the western 
part of the state. 

Robert E. Clark, formerly manager of 
the company’s branch office in Daven- 
port, Iowa, has been anpointed manager 
of the new Oklahoma City office. Assist- 
ing Mr. Clark as supervisor will be 
Tames E. Kane, who held the same po- 
sition in Ottumwa, Towa. 

“Selection of branch office sales repre- 
sentatives will begin immediately” Mr. 
Clark said. “Fverv effort will be made 
to select qualified nersonnel who are 
Oklahoma residents living in the branch 
office area. All representatives will be 
thoroughly trained by the branch office 
and licensed under state laws.” 





A.J. Montmorency Appointed 
Western Regional Director 


Arthur J. Montmorency, has been 
named western regional director for 
Mutual of Omaha. He will be located 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and will super- 
vise the coordination of sales and train- 
ing methods in the company’s western 
division. 

Mr. Montmorency has been associated 
with Mutual of Omaha since 1946. 
was employed in the home office until 
1952 when he joined the health and acci- 
dent sales training division. He became 
midwest regional director in March, 
1954. 
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Premium Volume Rises 
Nearly $1 Million 


IN FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1955 


Combined Group Total Premium Volume 
Totaled $5,159,152; 8,000 Policies 
Sold Monthly 


The Combined Group of Insurance 
Companies have reported that sales of 
new policies in 1955 are breaking all 
records that premium volume in 
the first six months of the year rose 
by nearly $1,000,000. W. Clement Stone, 


president of the Combined Group, re- 


and 


leased the semi-annual statement in 
conjunction with the firm’s national 
sales convention held last week at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Premium Volume of $5,159,152 
He reported that premium volume for 
the Combined half 
of 1955 totaled $5,159,152, compared with 
$4,209,409 in the same period of 1954, a 
of $949,793. He 
sales were smashing all existing com- 


Group in the first 


gain said new policy 
pany records, with an average of more 
8,000 
compared 
average in 1954, 
Sales each week in May, he said, 


being sold 


the 


than new policies 


monthly with monthly 
were 
more than in any previous week in the 
company’s history. 

He said a breakdown showed that the 
Co. of 
Chicago, had a premium volume of 
$3,834,090 in the first half of 1955 com- 
the first half 
of 1954. This represented a gain of 19%. 

In addition, Mr. Stone said, the Chi- 
cago firm is writing more than 5,000 
new policies monthly compared with the 
monthly average of 1954, 


Combined Insurance America, 


pared with $3,225,507 in 


Hearthstone of Boston 


The Hearthstone Co. of Boston showed 
first half volume of $773,136, compared 
with $540,064 in the first half of 1954, 
a gain of 43%. 

The Combined American Insurance 
Co. of Dallas reported first half volume 
of $611,946 for 1955, compared with 
$509,985 in 1954. This was an increase 
of 20%. 

First National Casualty Co. of Wis- 
consin reported a first half volume of 
$185,693 in 1955, compared with $136,248 
in 1954, a gain of 36%. The company 
also reported as many new policies sold 
as were written in the entire year of 
1954. 


New “A. & S.” Argus Chart 

The 1955 edition of the “A. & S.” Argus 
Chart, published by the National Under- 
writer Co., is now available. It contains 
a comprehensive analysis of the accident, 
sickness and hospitalization business of 
728 insurers, including the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. 

The new chart also incorporates a list 
of A. & S. contracts that each sompany 
writes, its practices regarding brokerage 
business, the states in which each cper- 
ates, its date of organization and the 
date it began writing A. & S. business. 


$235,000,000 IN HEALTH COSTS 

Health expenditures of Canada’s pro- 
vincial governments totalled $235,000,000 
last year or $26,000,000 and 12% more 
than in preceding year, the Canadian 
Government reports. 


COST OF PUBLIC HOSPITAL CARE 

The cost per patient a day in public 
hospitals across Canada averaged $11.29 
in 1953, $1.05 more than in preceding 
year and more than double the 1946 
average of $5.16, the Canadian Govern- 
ment reports. 
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Conference Legislative Bulletins Give 
Concise Reporton LawsAffectingA& H 


In a series of special legislative bulletins recently sent to member companies of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, Counsel F. Joseph O’Regan gave a con- 
cise summary of present state laws and a good indication of the atmosphere—good, bad 
or indifferent—affecting those in the A. & H. field. Excerpts from the bulletins follow: 


Arizona. The Arizona legislature did 
not consider any bills of primary impor- 
tance to the A. & S. insurance industry, 
except House Bill 49, a cash sickness 
bill. Bill 49 was killed in 
mittee after a hearing. 

Bill 108 
of company names was enacted into law. 


House com- 


ITouse concerning similarity 
This new law provides that the corpo- 


ration commission shall not approve a 
name for a new company if its name is 
the same as, or deceptively similar to, 
the name of any existing Arizona cor- 
corporation _ li- 


poration or foreign 


censed to transact business in Arizona, 


unless the board of directors of such 
existing corporation consents in writing 
to the use of the name. 

(Arkansas: The legislature enacted 
three new laws of particular importance 
to the A. & S. insurance industry. 

Senate Bill 84 provides for retaliatory 
fees and deposits against insurance com- 
panies and fraternal benefit societies. 
Section 1 exempts agents’ licenses and 
fees and exempts any foreign company 
if more than 15% of the capital stock 
is owned by a corporation organized un- 
der Arkansas laws and domiciled in 
Arkansas. Effective February 21, 1955. 

Senate Bill 353 requires that “all fire 
life, health, accident and miscellaneous 
casualty insurance companies” licensed 
to transact business in Arkansas must 
annually give a bond conditioned for the 
prompt payment of all claims. Company 
may post securities in lieu of bond. Law 


provides that after ten days’ notice 
Commissioner may sell a_ sufficient 
amount of the securities to pay any 


Effective March 1, 1955. 


Liable for 12% 


House Bill 262 provides that if com- 
pany fails to pay claim within time spe- 
cifed in the policy, after demand, the 
company, if sued, shall be liable for 12% 
damages and reasonable attorney’s fees 
in addition to amount recovered. Effec- 
tive March 8, 1955. 

Colorado: House Bill 143 provides for 
written agent’s examination $5 fee. 
Commissioner may issue an agent’s or 
broker’s temporary license without writ- 
ten examination under certain circum- 
stances. Effective January 1, 1950. 

House Bill 166 provides for examina- 
tion and licensing of resident brokers. 
The new law also provides for the li- 
censing of non-resident brokers on a 
reciprocal basis as to right to license 
and amount of fee and requirements ap- 
plicable to bonding. New law provides 
that a broker delivering a policy to an 
insured shall be presumed to have the 
authority to collect the premium due on 
delivery and any additional premium 
which becomes due or payable there- 
after on such contract. Effective March 
9, 1955. 

House Bill 270 enacted the “Colorado 
Consumer Finance Act”—regulates loans 
in amounts of $1,500 or less where the 
rate of interest, charges or considera- 
tion is greater than 12%. Bill does not 
list accident and sickness insurance as 
a type of insurance which may be writ- 
ten in connection with loans made by 
licensee under the Act; however, Sen- 
ate Bill 318 concerns the sale of credit 
\. & S. insurance. Effective June 1, 1955. 

Senate Bill 318 concerns the selling of 
credit A. & S. insurance. Requires that 
benefits shall be payable only if dis- 


claim. 


Damages 


ability continues for 14 days, monthly 
benefits shall not exceed the average 
monthly payment and the term. shall 


not extend beyond the maturity date of 


the loan. Requires cancellation and re- 
fund in case of renewal of loan or a 
new loan. Lender may receive commis- 
sions if lender is duly licensed broker 
or agent. Provides that such insurance, 
except Group insurance, must be sold 
by broker and agent and that the pre- 
mium shall not exceed the premium ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner. 
Premium may be included as part of the 
loan, but shall not be considered as an 
additional cost of the loan. Requires de- 
livery of policy or certificate within 15 
days after date of loan and contains 
anti-coercion section prohibiting the len- 
der from requiring, as a condition prece- 
dent to the making of the loan, the 
purchasing of insurance from the lender 
or an agent or broker designated by the 
lender. Provides specifically that the 
new law applies to any licensee trans- 
acting business subject to the provisions 
of House Bill 270. Effective May 5, 
1955. 
Photographic Copies of Records 

Senate Bill 35 enacted the Uniform 
Photographic Copies of Business and 
Public Records as Evidence Act which 
provides that the original copy of a 
document (if accurately reproduced) 
may be destroyed in the regular course 
of business unless held in custodial or 
fiduciary capacity or unless its preserva- 
tion is required by law. Effective Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955. 

Senate Bill 291 provides that if, after 
execution, a judgment against a foreign 
company remains unsatisfied the judg- 
ment creditor may file a complaint with 
the Insurance Commissioner. If after 
30 days’ notice, the company does not 
show good cause to the Commissioner 
for failure to pay such judgment, the 
Commissioner shall suspend the license 
of the company. Effective April 15, 1955. 

Florida: Senate Bill 76 provides that 
statements and evidence of investments 
required by Sections 626.04 and 626.06 
must be filed annually prior to March 1, 
and that certificates of authority shall 


be effective until June 1, rather than 
March 1. Effective May 3, 1955. 
Senate Bill 77 enacted into law the 


usual type retaliatory statute imposing 
the same requirements on foreign and 
alien insurance companies transacting 


business in Florida as required of Flor- 
ida companies doing business in the 
other state or country. 

Senate Bill 90 enacts into law a new 
Group law. Minimum 15—on employe 
and employer cases—policy may provide 
for insuring the employes of one or 
more subsidiary or affiliated corpora- 
tions, proprietors and partnerships if 
the business of the employer and such 
subsidiary or affiliated corporations, pro- 
prietors and partnerships are under 
common control. Defines the term ‘“em- 
ployes” to provide that the term may 
include (1) retired employes, (2) the 
individual proprietor or partner if the 
employer is a proprietor or partnership, 
and (3) elected or appointed officials if 
the policy is issued to insure employes 
of a public body. Requires 60% pai- 
ticipation. Association cases, usual two- 
year existence requirement—25 members 


and insuring at least 15 members. Re- 
quires 60% participation. 
Ikkmployes-employer and association 


cases may insure spouse and dependent 
children, with or without the employe 
or member being insured. Allows creditor 
Group for loss of time coverage. The 
Group of debtors must be receiving new 
entrants at the rate of at least one 
hundred persons yearly, and policy must 
contain a provision which reserves to 
insurer the right to require evidence of 
individual insurability if less than 75% 
of the new entrants become insured. Ef- 
fective May 31, 1955. 


Group Policy Refunds 


Senate Bill 86 provides that if any 
dividend, premium refund, rate reduc- 
tion, commission or service fee is re- 
ceived by any employer, labor union or 
association under any Group policy un- 
der which they are the _ policyholder, 
such amounts, less the aggregate expen- 
diture by such employer, labor union or 
association, shall be applied towards the 
cost of such insurance, including its ad- 
ministration—if a trust fund — said 
amounts must be applied for sole pur- 
pose of trust. Effective May 31, 1955. 

Senate Bill 337 enacted into law a 
new Act relating to credit life and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance and Sec- 
tion 1, Subsection (2) defines credit ac- 
cident and sickness insurance and reads 
as follows: “Credit accident and health 
insurance is that form of insurance by 
which a borrower of money or a pur- 
chaser of goods is insured in connec- 
tion with a specific loan or credit trans- 
action against loss of time from accident 
or sickness.” Credit insurance sold in 
connection with real estate loans of 
more than 36 months is exempt from the 
Act. The law provides that the Insur- 
ance Commissioner has power to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations, but no 
power to set rates—provides that mini- 








writers which reads: 


not actually given.” 
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V1 Mis eading Impressions 


We subscribe 100% to the sixth plank in the Code of 
Ethics of the International Association of A. & H. Under- 


“To use no advertising which may be false or 
misleading or may in any way infer coverage 


In all our 50 years as A. & H. general agents of 
National Casualty Co. we have upheld a policy of giving 
complete and accurate information about our contracts 
and coverages to both brokers and the insuring public. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 
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aS 
mum reserves for a_ single Premiup, 
policy or monthly premium policy “shall 
be the unearned gross premium,” 

Georgia: House Bill 151 regulates 
loans of $2,500 or less—specifically ex. 
empts insurance companies from the 
Act; however, Section 15 of the Act re. 
fers to the power of the Commissioner 
to “determine and promulgate the rate; 
and maximum premiums permissible {, 
be charged for life, health and/or agg. 
dent insurance required as Security for 
a loan under this Act. The Act was ej. 
fective March 4, 1955. 

Senate Resolution 46, adopted Feb. 
ruary 16, 1955, provided for a fiye. 
member committee of the Senate to cop. 
sider any problems concerning acciden 
and sickness insurance. The Senate 
study committee has held meetings 
mainly for the purpose of organizing 
and establishing procedures. The indus. 
try met with the legislative committee 
of the Atlanta A. & H. Association on 
July 12, and is currently considering rec- 
ommendations to the Senate study com. 
mittee insofar as legislation is concerned, 

Idaho: House Bill 54 repealed the 
temporary 15% reduction in income tax. 
Effective May 4, 1955. House Bill 61 
provides a penalty for failure to file in- 
come tax return. Effective February 
17, 1955. House Bill 214 provides that an 
employer must withhold, for state in- 
come tax purposes, 10% of sum with- 
held under Internal Revenue Code, Ef- 
fective July 1, 1955. House Bill 349 pro- 
vides for a 74%% surtax on the amount 
payable by corporations and individuals 
under state income tax laws. Effective 
March 17. 1955. 

Indiana: House Bill 13 amended the 
Indiana State Fair Trade Practices Act, 
mainly to “spell out” acts which consti- 
tute coercion and to prohibit conspir- 
acy in restraint of commerce. Effective 
June 30, 1955. 

House Bill 109 amended the State In- 
come Tax Act to exempt: “Amounts re- 
ceived under health or disability con- 
tracts.” Effective March 5, 1955. 

Senate Bill 241 enacted into law the 
Uniform Unauthorized Insurers Service 
Process Act. Effective March 10, 1955. 


Hospital Requirements 


Senate Bill 54 provides that in coun- 
ties with population of not less than 
125,000 and not more than 200,000 county 
hospitals which meet certain specified 
requirements as to the type of care and 
treatment provided by such hospital may 
provide Group accident and sickness in- 
surance (also life) for hospital employes. 
Hospital may contribute up to one-half 
of cost. Members of the employe’s fam- 
ily or his dependents may participate in 
plan—but without additional cortribu- 
tion from hospital. Effective Marck 8 
1955. 

Iowa: Senate Bill 298 amended Sec- 
tion 509.4 of the Iowa Code to provide 
that a company may issue individual poli- 
cies of “accident, health, hospital, medi- 
cal or surgical insurance” at reduced 
rates to employes of a common em- 
ployer where the total number of em- 
ployes to be insured is less than 25 and 
more than four, and to provide that the 
premiums for such policies may be paid 
wholly or in part by the employer. Ef- 
fective July 4, 1955. : 

House Bill 332 enacted the Uniform 
State Fair Trade Practices Act. Effec- 
tive July 4, 1955. a 

House Bill 335 enacted a_ retaliatory 
tax law applicable to “any premium of 
income or other taxes, or any fees, fines, 
penalties, licenses, deposit requirements 
or other obligations, prohibitions or re 
strictions imposed upon Jowa compe 
nies.” Effective July 4, 1955. . ' 

House Bill 333 amends Section 50% 
of the Iowa Code. The new law reduces 
the minimum from 25 to 10 on employer 
employes and union cases—provides t , 
the employe may pay, the entire voll 
mium. Also provides insured members 
of unions may pay entire premium. ec 
tion 509.1 amended to provide spect , 
cally that group coverage may be i 
to dependents of the employe ne 
the spouse.” Paragraph 5b of Secti ie 
509.1 amended to read, “The Premium 
for the policy shall be paid by the trus 
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es wholly from funds establshed by 
ia employers of the insured persons. 
licy must insure all eligible per- 


The po h 
sons, oF all except any as to whom evi- 
jence of individual insurability is not 


satisfactory to the insurer if the funds 
are contributed wholly by the employer 
or unions.” Effective July 4, 1955. 

Kansas: Senate Bill 281 enacted the 
Uniform State Fair Trade Practices Act. 
Effective upon publication in statute 


i Bill 79. provides for the regula- 
fion and licensing of any person (in- 
cluding any and all legal entities) mak- 
ing consumer type loans in the amount 
of $2,100, and less. : ; 
House Bill 289 provides that any city 
yhich has an organized civil defense 
program, @s defined by article 9 of chap- 
wer 48 of the General Statutes (1953 
supplement), may purchase accident in- 
surance for the protection of persons 
while engaged in civil defense work. 
City may pay for such insurance out of 
the civil defense fund. Effective upon 
publication in statute book. 

Louisiana: The Louisiana legislature 
did not consider any legislation of in- 
terest to the accident and sickness in- 
dustry. House Bill 285, which would 
have appropriated $15,000 to be used by 
the Louisiana legislative council for in- 
surance studies, failed to pass. 


Countersignature Necessary 


Maine: Senate Bill 321 requires coun- 
tersignature of S. policies by a 
licensed resident agent, and _ provides 
that the “countersignature may be in 
facsimile when used solely in connec- 
tion with personal accident insurance 
covering air travel on a common carrier 
issued through the medium of policy dis- 
pending machines.” Effective August 20, 
1955. 

House Bill 868 amended subparagraph 
A of subsection 11 of section 120 of 
chapter 60 and reduced the minimum 
number of required employes on em- 
ployer-employe cases from 25 to 10. 

Missouri: The Missouri legislature 
did not enact any new laws of interest 
to the A. & S. insurance industry. 

Two bills of primary importance to 
the industry failed to pass; the Uni- 
form Individual Accident & Sickness 
Policy Provision Law (Senate Bill 254), 
and the State Fair Trade Practices Act 
(Senate Bill 296). 

North Carolina: Senate Bill 113 en- 
acted the Uniform Unauthorized Insur- 
ers Service of Process Act. Effective 
May 18, 1955. 

House Bill 96 provides that the com- 
pany must give specified periods of no- 
lice of cancellation or refusal to renew. 
During the first year—30 days’ notice 
's required—thereafter the period of no- 
tice must be the number of full months 
most nearly equivalent to one-fourth 
the number of months of continuous 
coverage from the first anniversary; 
provided, however, that no period of 
notice need exceed two years. The new 
law is applicable to individual and fam- 
lly hospital policies issued after Janu- 
aty 1, 1956. The new law is inapplicable 
‘0 noncancellable or nonrenewable poli- 
cles. Effective January 1, 1956. 
ao Bill 351 enacted into law nu- 
merous restrictive requirements. A copy 
o the new law has been sent to ail 
companies. In brief, the law requires: 
{!) Agents must reside in state one year 
cor license granted or post $1,000 
vided (2) W hen details of benefits pro- 
foath “ee particular policy are sent 
“a. a vertising material, such ad- 
maior material must set forth the 
aa tse and, if policy is can- 
K abe or renewable at option of com- 
Cin Nt, advertiotng material must 
z a : clear and definite reference 
veg ot ae Requires $500 bond for 
a a. ond subject. to forfeiture 
his “ae ead i ee of policy. 
(4) Provid s — be filed immediately ; 
nlp es lat policies issued to per- 
i r 65 must cover pre-existing 
ae unless such conditions are 
bs saat excluded by rider”; (5) Re- 
a hat original or reproduction of 

“ication must be attached to every 
Policy issued, except “travel or dread 


disease policies,” and that agent must 
certify application; (6) Reduces three- 
year time limit to two years in “time 
limit on certain defenses” and “incon- 
testable” provisions; (7) Provides that 
claim forms shall be approved by the 
Insurance Commissioner; (8) Provides 
for “ten-day free look” and return of 
policy if insured not satisfied for any 
reason; (9) Imposes civil penalty not to 
exceed $25,000 for violation of new law; 
(10) Items numbered above as (4) and 
(8), effective January 1, 1956, all other 
sections, applicable to insurance compa- 
nes, effective May 6, 1955. 


Company License Renewal 


Senate Bill 123 changed the renewal 
date of the license of the company from 
the date of March 1, to July 1. Provides 
that application for renewal of license 
must be submitted to department each 
year on or before March 1. Effective 
March 9, 1955. 

House Bill 1159 amended Article 15 
of Chapter 53 (the State Small Loan 
Act). Section 53-165 provides for the 
writing of “reasonable A. & H. insur- 
ance as defined in G.S. 58-254.8, includ- 
ing reasonable hospitalization benefits” 
and grants Insurance Commissioner 
power to set rates by Rules and Regula- 
tions. Provides that such insurance shall 
not be written in connection with any 
loan repayable over a period of less 
than eight weeks. The term of the 
policy shall correspond with the term of 


the loan—policy or certificate must be 
issued. If a policy is replaced any un- 
earned premium on the replaced unex- 
pired policy must be refunded, if the 
amount of the refund is at least $1. 

North Dakota: The North Dakota 
legislature did not enact any new laws 
of interest to the accident and sickness 
insurance industry. The State Fair 
Trade Practices Act (House Bill 818) 
failed to pass. 

Several restrictive bills were defeated, 
including Senate Bill 76, special dam- 
ages and attorney fees for failure to 
pay claims; Senate Bill 201, would have 
required six months’ notice of refusal 
to renew; House Bill 776, which pro- 
vided a restrictive definition of total 
disability, and a House resolution to 
investigate the feasibility of a state op- 
erated A. & S. system. 

Oregon: House Bill 647 enacted into 
law the NAIC version of the Uniform 
Policy Provisions Law. Effective Au- 
gust 3, 1955. Use of new Uniform Policy 
Provisions mandatory January 1, 1957. 

Senate Bill 464 prohibits advertising 
which is untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing. Effective August 3, 1955. 

House Bill 9 permits the Commis- 
sioner to suspend an agent’s license for 
a period not exceeding one year. The 
previous law did not permit suspension 
—it provided only revocation. Effective 
August 3, 1955. 

House Bill 495 increased the premium 
tax 4% for foreign insurance compa- 
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nies—from 2% to 24%. Effective Au- 
gust 3, 1955. 

House Bill 139 amended ORS 736.120 
to provide that every company transact- 
ing business in the state of Oregon 
shall file an annual statement on or be- 
fore March 1 of each year, and pro- 
vides for termination of its certificate of 
authority for failure to comply. Effec- 
tive August 3, 1955. 


Payment of Taxes 


South Dakota: Senate Bill 155 pro- 
vides that taxes are to “be paid into 
the office of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner by each company at the time of 
making its annual statement.” The old 
law required payment to the state treas- 
urer. Effective July 1, 1955. 

Senate Bill 307 enacted the Unauthor- 
ized Insurers Service of Process Act. 
Effective July 1, 1955. 

Tennessee: Senate Bill 19 concerns 
company qualification, such as capital 
and surplus, filing fees and other re- 
lated matters. Section 6 provides that 
the Act shall not be applicable to any 
insurance company properly licensed to 
transact business in Tennessee prior to 
January 1, 1955. 

House Bill 33 NAIC 


enacted the 


Model Bill, the Uniform Individual Ac- 
cident and Sickness Policy Provisions 
Law. 


House Bill 27 enacted the NAIC ver- 
sion of the Unauthorized Insurers Serv- 


ice of Process Act. Effective January 
ZF AOS 5. 
Utah: The Utah legislature did not 


enact any new laws of importance to 
the A. & S. insurance industry. A joint 
resolution by the Senate and House re- 
quested the Utah Legislative Council to 
study various topics, including taxation 
and lending institutions. 

Wyoming: House Bill 170 enacted into 
law the State Fair Trade Practices Act. 
Section 9 of the Uniform Act, relating 
to procedure as to unfair methods of 
competition and unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices which are not defined in 
the Act, was omitted from the Wyoming 
law. Effective May 20, 1955. 

House Bill 26 provides that an appli 
cant for resident agents’ license must 
have resided in the state for at least 
60 days, with certain exceptions, includ 
ing transferred general agents and 
branch managers Effective May 20, 1955. 

House Bill 139 enacted into law tie 
Unauthorized Insurers Service of Proc 
ess Act. Effective May 20, 1955. 

Alaska: The Alaska legislature did 
not enact any new laws of primary im 
portance to the accident and sickness 
insurance industry. Two bills, Senate 
105 and House 185 passed. Senate 105 
provides that foreign corporations must 
file an annual tax statement, appoint a 
statutory agent and post a bond in twice 
the amount of the estimated taxes and 
license fees. The Commissioner, in his 
discretion may waive the bond. House 
185 increases the income tax from 10% 
to 12%%. The law is applicable to in 
surance companies. House 60 establishes 
an Insurance Commission with powe1 
to appoint an Insurance Commissioner. 
House 62 requires countersignature by 
a resident agent, but exempts A. & S. 
contracts as well as life contracts. 


S. W. Ball New A. & H. Mgr. 

Stanley W. Ball has been appointed 
manager of the accident and health d 
partment of the Fred S. James & ( 


and its associate insurance agency, 
Charles F. Joyce Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
N; Y. 

A graduate of Drake University in 


1948, Mr. Ball for seven years has becn 
agency supervisor for the Loyalty Group 
in the A. & H. field in Missouri, Kan 
sas and Oklahoma. 


SUBSIDIZED MEDICAL PLAN 

The government of Alberta, Canada, 
has approved a subsidized medical in 
surance program whereby the govern 
ment would contribute one-third of the 
payment for medical insurance to com- 
panies and the people of that province 
would be enabled to buy such_ policies 
at premiums reduced by one-third. 
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Success Through Education 


(Continued from Page 10) 


getting a promotion—I’m going to ‘wow’ 
them some day, he says to himself. He 
himself to happiness. It is a 
subtle, insidious illness, this dreaming. 
It creeps up on one a little at a time. 
important than 


dreams 


Fiction becomes more 


fact. Dreaming is good only when it 
galvanizes us into action, so that some- 
thing is accomplished. 

“I’m going to make the assumption” 
said Mr. Cutini, “that everyone in this 
room is predisposed to learning. That 
is, that you have the right attitude about 
your need for knowledge. Now, if you 
are predisposed to accept conditioning— 
to accept adjustment by learning and 
training—you have taken the first step 
toward being comfortable. You are, in 
effect, saying, ‘I would like to know.’ The 
wise guy, know-it-all attitude is ana- 
thema to successful men. Successful men 
shun the polarized individual whose mind 
is too narrow to encompass new ideas. 
Polarized people are not popular, Being 
positive about principles which work 1s 
one thing; being stubborn about methods 
is another. Methods do have a way of 
changing! When you are predisposed to 
learn, you can be transformed—from the 
person you are to the person you want 
to be. 

“Rule number two in learning: Repe- 
tition. If you would encompass an idea, 
repeat, repeat, and repeat again. You 
can read a newspaper in a pertunctory 
manner. The details may not be too im- 
portant. But when you find yourself talk- 
ing to prospects for financial planning, it 
is important that you know facts! Spe- 
cific facts. 

“May | say here, before I’m misunder- 
stood, not that you should amaze your 
with your learning, but to 
make you competent and comfortable. 
(The doctor doesn’t tell al! he knows 
when he reduces a fracture, does he?) 
Textbooks and special ‘brochures and 
services available are jam-packed with 
information. If you will take one para- 
graph at a time, digest it, absorb it, and 
give it your wholehearted, reflective at- 
tention while you study—which is rule 
#3—you will be amazed with yourself 
after a few short months. What kind ot 
attention? Reflective attention, as op- 
posed to naive attention. 


Stick to Schedule 


“Here is the last rule for productive 
study. Make yourself a schedule, stick 
to it. An hour in the evening; an hour 
in the morning; two hours in the eve- 
ning; six hours every Saturday—what- 
ever your choice, just make yourself your 
own schedule—and stick to it. An Ameri- 
can educator, Horace Mann, once wrote, 
‘Lost yesterday somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each 
of these hours set with 60 diamond min- 
utes. No reward is offered, they are 
gone forever.’ Don’t you have 60 diamond 
minutes somewhere that you can put to 
work everyday to prepare yourself? So 
that you can integrate your study with 
your work and make yourself more com- 
petent? It requires only one quality. 
Determination. Whittier ends the poem, 
‘Maude Muller,’ with these words: ‘Of all 
the sad words of tongue or pen, the sad- 
dest of these are “it might have been.”’ 
Almost is a word that’s akin to tragedy. 
Some people almost get a job done, they 
are almost interested in study. They 
are almost interested in becoming com- 
petent.” 

In conclusion Mr. Cutini declared: 

“We are now using aptitude tests try- 
ing to discover likely candidates for the 
insurance business for Life of Georgia’s 
ranks. But we’re not so foolish as to 
believe that aptitude will ever replace 
attitude. It can’t be done. You can get 
rid of ignorance, incompetence, and in- 
ertia only so long as you have the right 
attitude. Adjust your thinking. Make 
yourself comfortable by preparing your- 
self by becoming informed. For after 
all, there really is no alternative!” 


prospects 


Dow Sees Assets Growth 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sult of an increase of life insurance 
company assets from $11% billion to 
$84 billion. One important factor in this 
rise he attributes to “the salesmanship 
of the life insurance underwriter. It is 
fundamental that our great industry has 
grown—and will continue to grow—be- 
cause of the ability, aggressiveness and 
integrity of the underwriter who through 
individual, personal effort continuously 
demonstrates to the American people 
the real and human values in life insur- 
ance, 

“Equaling in importance the growth 
in the amount of insurance investment 
funds has been the widespread diffusion 
of these funds throughout all segments 
of the economy and throughout all of 
the 48 states. Insurance dollars have 
been made available to more people for 
more purposes, closing the gap between 
the life insurance purchaser and the 
user of life insurance funds so that to- 
day the mutuality of interests is very 
real indeed.” 

Mr. Dow pointed out the great change 
in distribution of insurance investments 
over the last 30 years. For example, 
despite the increase in the Federal debt 
from $21 billion to almost $277 billion, 
the percentage of assets invested in U.S. 
Government securities only rose from 
6% to 11%. 


Biggest Investment Change 


In 1925, insurance companies had 19% 
of their assets invested in railroad 
bonds, as compared with 5% today. Pub- 
lic utility securities, on the other hand, 
now take 16% of total assets as against 
6% 30 years ago. Mr. Dow indicated 
that the biggest change in investments 
has occurred in the field of industrial 
investments, “from $97 million to $17 
billion, from less than 1% of assets to 
more than 20%, with a corresponding 
change in character and diversity of the 
industries and companies invested in. At 
the end of 1925, the Equitable had an 
aggregate investment of about $2 million 
in two steel companies and two coal 
companies. Today it has an aggregate 
investment of approximately $2.2 billion 
in more than 170 different companies 
engaged in substantially all phases of 
American industry. In 1954 alone, new 
industrial investments averaged better 
than $6 million per week.” 

Discussing the variety of industrial 
investments today, Mr. Dow said they 
have made an important contribution to 
every phase of American life. In addi- 
tion to providing financing for the ex- 
pansion and modernization of basic in- 
dustries, insurance funds have been in- 
strumental in stimulating the growth of 
new industries and new products, such 
as aluminum, synthetic materials, tele- 
vision, air-conditioning and electronic 
instruments. 

In the field of consumer services, in- 
surance dollars are behind a great deal 
of consumer credit and they account for 
$16 billion of home mortgages, or 19% 
of insurance companies’ total assets. 

“The economic progress of our coun- 
try,” Mr. Dow declared, “has been the 
result of no one man nor one group, 
but of all men and all groups striving 
together for a better world. I sincerely 
believe that the life insurance industry, 
because of its flexibility and its recog- 
nition of human values, can be listed 
among the leaders of this mutual effort. 
I also confidently predict that life in- 
surance investments will continue dy- 
namic, changing to meet changing con- 
ditions, but always moving forward, to 
bring to all America the benefits of the 
savings of all Americans.” 





HOUSTON ROUND TABLE ELECTS 
Newly elected officers of the Casualty- 
Surety Round Table of Houston are: 
president, Herman Kuhlman of John L. 
Worthham & Son; vice president, Rex 
Ridgeway, Indemnity of North America; 
secretary, R. H. Baugh of Bettes General 
agency, and treasurer, Lawrence Keu- 
chel, National of Hartford Group. 


OFFER SAFETY AWARD PRIZES 


To Industrial Editors Competing in 
AAIE Safety Contest; J. W. 
Pratt, Program Chairman 
The second annual traffic safety awards 
program, offering $1800 in prizes to in- 
dustrial editors of free circulation maga- 
zines or newspapers in the nation, has 
been announced by the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Editors. Member- 
ship in the AAIE or any other associa- 

ciation is not required. 

John W. Pratt, public relations depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Co., is 
chairman of the safety awards program. 
The competition will be for editorials, 
articles, picture stories or features pro- 
moting traffic safety. Originality, impact 
of presentation and repeated use of ma- 
terial during the year 1955 will be con- 
sidered by the judges, whose names will 
be announced at a later date. 

All ertries and requests for additional 
information should be addressed to: 
John W. Pratt, chairman, Traffic Safety 
Awards Program, Room 637, Public Led- 
ger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


INSURANCE 





ANTIQUITY OF 


A. H. Woods of WIIS Addresses Sher- 
man Oaks Kiwanis Club, Los Angeles; 
Urges Public Consciousness 

Pointing out that insurance is as old 
as the history of man, Albert H. Wood, 
manager and director of public relations 
for Western Insurance’ Information 
Service, told members of the Sherman 
Oaks Kiwanis Club recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal., that somewhere along the 
line man discovered that if a large 
number of people faced a similar risk, 
only a few actually suffered loss. 

“With that knowledge the process of 
writing insurance was the natural de- 
velopment. It was simply a method of 
distributing the losses of the few among 
the many, each bearing but a small part 
of the total loss, that small part be- 
coming known as the premium charged 
for the protection thus offered,” he 
declared. 

Emphasizing that the public is the 
sole beneficiary of the insurance plan 
and that they are the ones who, in the 
last analysis, determine the rates, the 
speaker urged that more attention be 
focused on the job of reducing losses. 

“So long as we dismiss traffic safety 
as the responsibility of the other fellow, 
so long must we be prepared to pick 
up the tab for the losses he causes,” 
Mr. Wood concluded. 

Jess Morgan, insurance agent and pro- 
gram chairman, introduced the speaker. 


DOHERTY NEW CLAIMS MANAGER 


Of American-Associated Cos.’ N. Y. 
Branch Office; Succeeds H. R. 
Waters Now at St. Louis 
Joseph W. Doherty has been _ pro- 
moted to claims manager at American- 
Associated Insurance Companies’ New 
York branch office, Resident Vice Presi- 
dent Matthew S. Dunne has announced. 
Mr. Doherty succeeds H. R. Waters who 
has been transferred to the companies’ 

St. Louis branch office. 

Mr. Doherty, who began his new 
duties recently, joined American-As- 
sociated’s New York branch office in 
1951 as a claims supervisor. A veteran 
of 27 years experience in claims work, 
both in the field and in supervisory ca- 
pacities, he came to American-Associated 
from General Accident, Fire & Life As- 
surance Corp. where he worked as a 
claims adjuster and later as a super- 
vistor. 

He began his insurance career with 
National Surety Corp. in 1928, and later 
spent 14 years with the Loyalty Group. 


Oregon Auto Law in Effect 


Provisions of the new financial respon- 
sibility law enacted by the 1955 Oregon 
Legislature are now in effect. Oregon 
motorists were advised in a statement 
by Keith Rhodes, president of the Ore- 
gon Association of Insurance Agents. 

It was Mr. Rhodes’ estimate that 80% 
of the driving public is already properly 
insured and will not be affected materi- 





Mason Analyzes Impac¢ 
Of Nationwide Ady, 
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Maintains Companies That Advertise 
Have More Sales, Lower Loss 
Ratios, Less Expenses 


Advertising Age in its feature sectig, 
has an article analyzing advertising’; 
value to property insurance business; 
showing how sales of “advertising” com. 
panies have increased more than thos 
of non-advertising companies, and how 
the advertising companies show a better 
profit ratio, and smaller loss and g. 
pense ratios, as well. 

The analysis, prepared by Jarvis Wod. 
verton Mason, vice president in charge 
of marketing research and media 4 
Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, Ine. 
advertising agency of Hartford and Ney 
York, divided the comparable fi. 
casualty companies into those that ¢ 
and those that don’t use national ¢op. 
sumer magazine advertising, and com. 
pared the performances of the two ses 
of companies. The results indicate: 

Ad’ Groups Increased Sales 

1. The advertising groups increase; 
their sales (or premium) volume fron 
$506 million in 1944 to $1,522 million 
ten years later, or 201%. The non-adyer. 
tising groups increased their volume from 
$338 million in 1944 to $1,059 million 
ten years later, or 173%. 

“If the advertising groups had per- 
formed as did the non-advertising 
groups, their volume in 1953 would have 
been $1,381 million instead of $1,522 mil- 
lion, The difference in increase is $141 
million for the eight groups of adver. 
tising companies involved or almost $1 
million in sales each in the year 1953, 

“2. The advertising groups had a ten- 
year loss ratio (the ratio of losses and 
loss expenses incurred to premiums 
earned) of 55.8% while the non-advertis- 
ing groups had a loss ratio of 56.9%. The 
1.1% difference seems small, but when 
you apply this to ten billion dollars in 
premiums over the ten years for the ad- 
vertising companies, and seven and three- 
quarter billion dollars for the non-adver- 
tising companies, obviously 1.1% is a 
substantial sum of money. 


Lower Expense Ratio 


“3. The ‘advertising’ companies had a 
ten-year expense ratio (the ratio of ex- 
penses incurred to premiums written)— 
including advertising—of 37.9% while the 
non-advertising companies had an ex 
pense ratio of 38.8%. A very substantial 
ten-year ‘investment in advertising did 
not, in other words, cost more—appat- 
ently it resulted in lower operating ex- 
penses. 

“4. As a result, the advertising com- 
panies had, an operating profit ratio o! 
6.3%, while the comparable ratio for the 
non-advertising companies was 4.3%. Two 
per cent additional profit on eight or ten 
billion dollars—even over a ten-year 
period—is a lot of money.” 





Tenant’s Fire & Explosion 
Legal Liability Policy 


A new property insurance policy offer- 
ing protection of a tenant’s legal li 
bility when his carelessness causes it 
or explosion damage to his landlort’ 
premises is now on the market. The new 
policy is entitled, “Legal Liability For 
Fire and Explosion” and is being ha 
dled by Cravens, Dargan & Co. 

The policy covers all sums up to tt 
stated limits which a tenant may 
forced to pay loss to the named buildings 
caused by fire or explosion due to tht 
tenant’s carelessness or negligence. 1 
insuring company agrees to defend su''s 
arising out of these circumstances alt 
to pay the expenses incurred in su 
suits. 
ally by the new law. The remain 
20% includes drivers who are either m 
financially responsible in the event 0! 
accident or are not carrying Jiabilit) 
insurance to protect themselves. 
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New /ctna 





SK ap. (Accidental Injury or Death Coverage) is a pioneer 
development of the tna Casualty and Surety Company, and 
an important plus value for Aetna automobile liability insurance 
policyholders. 


It provides fixed benefits for death or specified injuries sus- 
tained in practically any kind of automobile accident by the 
insured or eligible members of his family. And the cost is 
extremely low. For coverage with $10,000 maximum benefits, 
the annual premium is only $6.00 for the first insured and $4.00 
for others. For $5,000 maximum benefits, the premiums are 
half as much. 


With its low cost and broad protection, A.I.D. is an exceptional 
insurance value, and its success has been immediate wherever 
it has been introduced. 

Currently A.I.D. is available in practically every state. For 
full information on this attractive new AXtna coverage, contact 
our nearest office or write direct... 





AGENCY BUILDING 
Ss) = 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 








A.1.D 


makes an instant hit with 
agents and policyholders 


AETNA CasuaLtTy AND SuRETY CompaANy : 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 







































SALES AIDS 
FOR AI. D. 


To help Atna agents take full advantage 
of A.I.D. and be the first to offer this 
valuable new coverage to their policy- 
holders, we have prepared a variety of 
hard-hitting sales aids including the color- 
ful reply-card folder shown at left and 















the newspaper advertisements below. 










Now... £ I Automobile Insurance 
ers ALD. 






NCY NAME 


















FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 








Hartford 15, Connecticut 





















NOW! 


Individual Policy Plans 
keyed to. 
Today’s PENSION TRUST Market 


Bi. GUARANTEED ISSUE —No premium increase 
Up to $20,000 life insurance 
($10,000 in lowa, Mississippi, Oklahoma) 
No evidence of insurability: groups of 25 or more, with at least 90% of 
eligible employees participating, minimum volume $125,000 
Disability Waiver and Accidental Death benefit considered if all 
participants qualified under regular limits are covered 
@ FLEXIBLE COMBINATION PLANS 
Fixed maturity value providing $2.50 monthly income per $1,000 
insurance, any issue age 


At maturity, policy may be converted to Retirement Income pro- 
viding up to $20 monthly income 


Funds to effect conversion may be deposited with the Company or 
may be self-administered 


@ FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT OPTION 


Income may be advanced (not over 5 years) or deferred to 
accommodate actual retirement 


@ OTHER NEW FEATURES 


Automatic issue to cover increases up to $2,000 on plans examined 
for initial issue 


Profit Sharing funds may be deposited with the Company to provide 
income at retirement 


Final adjustment of monthly retirement income to nearest $1.00 for 
closest relationship to salary 


Basic option may be written to provide income for 10, 5, or no years 
stipulated 


_Massachuselly Mutual ve INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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